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A Favorite Here and 
Abroad, Myra Hess, Cel- 
ebrated English Pianist, is 
Now Making Another 
Tour of the United States 
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AENRY HADLEY 


CONDUCTOR, MANHATTAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ACCLAIMED IN JAPAN 


THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF TOKYO, DR. HENRY HADLEY, CONDUCTING 
TAKEN WITH INEZ BARBOUR HADLEY AS SOLOIST AT CONCERT OF SEPT. 24, 1930 
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Dr. HAviry’s New Suite “Streets or PEKIN” will be heard at the concert of the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 
at Carnegie Hall on November 16th 
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*‘Mephisto’’ Goes to the Opera 
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LAM!! bang!! biff!! bang!! That’s 

just a mild example of what I heard 
when I went to the opera. You seem 
surprised. Well, so was I, to put it 
mildly. For years I’ve wanted to go 
to the opening night of the season at 
the Metropolitan. Yet somehow or 
other something always came up to 
prevent me. My duties are numerous, 
and frequently business has to take 
precedence over pleasure. 

This year I decided again that I’d 
try. Apparently success is the reward 
of those who try, try again. For by 
8.15 I was within the sacred portals— 
I entered in disguise, of course. 

A torrent of sound engaged my at- 
tention, or better, overwhelmed me, as 
I went inside. I looked for amplifiers 
in the auditorium. I saw none. I did 
see Tullio Serafin conducting his play- 
ers, and what a time they were having! 
About the big stage moved some very 
stiff actors, making gestures that com- 
municated but little.to me. Before I 
went I had inquired, in self-protection, 
of course, as to the name and story of 
the opera. Glad. I did. Otherwise. . . 

Then came another scene and in it 
more clanging and banging. What a 
lusty bass drummer they have! What 
a tympanist! And then, too, Verdi’s 
stage band did its share. My partner 
said the trumpets were better than on 
some other occasions. I believe her, 
but I could not pay attention to the 
sound of trumpets in this scene. I was 
so fascinated by one of the stage band 
wearing spectacles back in those good 
old Egyptian days. Just a little 
anachronism—for variety, I suppose. 

There were some neat little colored 
girls a-dancing, too, and a solo dancer 
who charmed. The audience was not 
nearly as enthusiastic as the claque 
(of course, there is no claque at the 
Metropolitan), though it recalled its 
favorite singers when they appeared 
before the curtain. 

By now you’d like to know what the 
opera was. I’ll tell you. None other 
than that good old stand-by, “Aida,” 
said to be an ideal opera for an open- 
ing night. I am assured that it was 
one of the loudest ever heard. Serafin 
expands the dynamics and over-en- 
ergizes this music. It loses fragrance. 
Its lines become hard. 

The singers? Maria Miiller sang the 
title part unevenly. A fine artist with 
a fine voice: not the finest Aida. Karin 
Branzell’s noble voice did justice to 
Amneris’s unhappiness. As Rhadames, 
Martinelli contributed to the energetic 
conception of Serafin, aided by Pinza 
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At the Helm as Lyric Theatres Resume 
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General Managers of the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Companies. 


Left, 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, of the New York Institution; Right, Herbert M. Johnson. 
Both Organizations Began Their New Seasons on Oct. 27 


Conductors of the Opening Performances of the New Season. 


Left, Emil 


Cooper, Who Led “Lorenzaccio” in Chicago; Right, Tullio Serafin, Who 
Presided Over “Aida” at the Metropolitan 


as Ramfis. Amonasro is not a De Luca 
role; it’s too dramatic. The others 
were Miss Doninelli (her name’s Aida, 
but this time she was just the invisible 
priestess!) and Messrs. Macpherson 
and Paltrinieri. The chorus? Ex- 
cellent, when not too loud. The 
scenery? A la Metropolitan. 

The audience? Very numerous. More 
so than very musical. But this was 
opening night. On opening nights, 
they tell me, the opera is not “the 
thing.” It certainly wasn’t this time. 

When I got home, I tuned in on the 
“Slumber Hour” to soothe me. And 
what do you think they had on? The 
Overture to “Light Cavalry.” I 
thought I was back at “Aida”! 
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Polacco for Covent Garden? 


MUSICAL AMERICA learned on 
high authority that Giorgio Pol- 
acco, for many years one of the 
principal conductors of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, will not be a 
member of that company this sea- 
son. It is rumored that Mr. 
Polacco will be associated with 
Covent Garden, London. He did 
not return from Europe last 
month, as scheduled, being re- 
ported ill abroad. He was sub- 
sequently reported to have sailed 
from Genoa on the Conte Grande 
on Nov. 7. 











“LORENZACCIO”’ 
GIVEN PREMIERE 
BY CHICAGOANS 


Moret Opera in First Hear- 
ing in This Country Pro- 
vides Effective Role for 
Vanni - Marcoux — Score 
Fails to Impress  First- 
Night Audience — Debuts 
of Lotte Lehmann, Sonia 
Sharnova, Paul Althouse, 
Hans Hermann Nissen, 
Jean Vieuille, Jenny Tour- 
el and Salvatore Baccaloni 


Are Features of Initial 
Week of the Season 


HICAGO, Nov. 5.—‘Lorenzaccio,” 

an opera by Ernest Moret, founded 
on the drama of Alfred De Musset, was 
given its first performance in America 
before a gala audience at the opening 
of the Chicago Civic Opera season on 
Oct. 27. The richly grateful title role 
was assigned to Vanni-Marcoux, who 
created the part at the Paris premiere 
in 1920. Another member of the origi- 
nal cast was Jean Vieuille, French 
baritone, who made his American debut 
on this occasion. The only feminine 
role of importance, that of the Mar- 
quise de Cibo, became the vehicle for 
the first appearance of Sonia Sharnova 
on the Civic Opera stage. - The eve- 
ning’s other debut was that of Jenny 
Tourel, Canadian soprano, in’a minor 
role. 

The novelty was scarcely a happy 
choice for the self-intent gathering of 
an opening night. It presupposes, first 
of all, in even greater degree than most 
modern operas, a complete understand- 
ing of a brilliant and finely nuanced 
text. Another factor is the almost com- 
plete rejection, in favor of dramatic 
recitative, of all melodic interest in 
the vocal line. Further, the drama is 
almost entirely concerned with the psy- 
chological development of character and 
is searcely portrayed at all in obvious 
action. Thus the full flavor of a subtle, 
poetic and intimate composition sailed 
wide of the heads of a uni-lingual au- 
dience congregated in the vast audi- 
torium of the Civic Opera house. 

“Lorenzaccio” is the contemptuous 
diminutive applied to Lorenzo de’Med- 
ici. In four acts and eleven, tableaux 
—two of which are omitted in the Chi- 
cago production—the drama traces his 
notorious association with his cousin, 
Alessandro de’Medici, Duke of Flor- 
ence. They are partners in every sort 
of excess and infamy. But where Al- 
essandro is forthright in his debauch- 
ery, Lorenzo hides his real character 
beneath a craven, sardonic surface. At 
heart he is a republican, and his alli- 
ance with the duke is only to gain his 
confidence that in the end he may rid 
Florence of a tyrant. But the insid- 
ious influence of lust and depravity 
plays its part in the development of 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Lorenzo’s character. He becomes a 
Hamlet, torn with doubt and conflicting 
purposes. The young idealist is trans- 
formed into a corrupt, sardonic fiend. 
When the moment comes, his murder of 
Alessandro is less a gesture in the 
name of liberty than a savage revenge 
for Lorenzo’s own decadence. 


An Eclectic Score 


This opera is seemingly Ernest Mo- 
ret’s introduction to America as a com- 
poser in the larger forms. He is a 
pupil of Massenet, and the opera is 
dedicated to that composer’s widow. 
Though not greatly original, the subtle- 
ty and selectiveness of the music are in 
the best traditions of French art. With 
Massenet as a starting point, there 
are frequent reminiscences of Wagner, 
Debussy and Puccini. But the resem- 
blances are never obtrusive. They are 
fashioned into a whole with the keen 
though somewhat self-effacing sense of 
style that is apparently every French- 
man’s birthright. 

The composer’s purpose was pri- 
marily to underscore the drama. The 
music never interferes with the play. 
But by adopting Debussy’s device of 
orchestral interludes between the nu- 
merous scenes, he discovered opportu- 
nity to pen several episodes of real and 
moving beauty, and to demonstrate a 
sure and considerable mastery of or- 
chestral effect. Neither the invention 
nor the emotion is ever profound, but 
the music is of unquestionable sin- 
cerity. 

The comprehensive talents of Vanni- 
Marcoux had almost unlimited range 
for their display. Superbly costumed, 
his progress from effeminate youth, 
simulating cowardice, to’ a fanatical 
murderer was a brilliant tour de force 
of dramatic art. 


Artists Hailed in Bows 


Considerable interest centered in the 
debut of Sonia Sharnova, a native Chi- 
cagoan, whose previous experience had 
been largely Wagnerian. In a role 
quite removed from the Wagnerian con- 
ception, she proved at once the scope 
and versatility of her powers. The 
beauty of her appearance and the in- 
stinctive force of her acting made the 
brief but dramatic scene in the confes- 
sional one of the outstanding memories 
of the evening. Though this scene was 
written with no intention of vocal ef- 
fect, Mme. Sharnova discovered ample 
opportunity to display a voice of round- 
ness, power, extensive range and great 
beauty. She is a most valuable acqui- 
sition to the Civic Opera roster. 

Jean Vieuille, the new French bari- 
tone, proved a routined artist, of 
smooth pleasant vocal equipment, and 
good stage deportment. His scene op- 
posite Mme. Sharnova, as the Cardinal 
Cibo, was one of admirably sustained 
intensity. 


Effective Performances Given 


Charles Hackett was assigned the 
difficult and ungrateful role of the dis- 
solute Alessandro. He emphasized less 
the viciousness of the character than 
its sybaritic aspects in his portrayal. 
Chase Baromeo appeared in one scene 
as Philippe Strozzi, complaining of the 
wrongs suffered at the hands of the 
Duke. It was a dominant, virile char- 
acterization, distinguished, as always 
with this young American, by some of 
the best vocalization of the evening. 

A long stream of minor characters 





threads through the drama. They were 
capably portrayed by Maria Claessens, 
Thelma Votipka, Ada Paggi, Helen 
Freund, Constance Bitterl, Theodore 
Ritch, Edouard Cotreuil, Howard Pres- 
ton, Robert Ringling, Lodovico Oliviero, 
Giuseppe Cavadore, Octave Dua, Eu- 
genio Sandrini and Désiré Défrére. 
Emil Cooper, in the conductor’s 


National 
A Scene from “Lorenzaccio.” Charles Hackett as the Duke Alessandro Poses for His 
Portrait as Giomo, the Hungarian, Amuses Him with a Florentine Ballad 


stand, deserves great credit for some 
exceptionally fine orchestral playing 
and for the general musical excellence 
of the production. His dynamic au- 
thority was felt at all times, and he 
seemingly left nothing undone to ex- 
tract the last ounce of potency from 
the Moret score. 

The stage production was undeniably 
brilliant. The settings reproduced the 
beauties of ancient Florence with ad- 
mirable faithfulness, and the techni- 
cal staff seems at last to have discov- 
ered some of the unlimited resources 
of the Civic Opera lighting equipment. 
Dr. Otto Erhardt, the new stage di- 
rector from Dresden, joined the ar- 
tists and conductor in numerous cur- 
tain calls. 


Debuts in “Walkiire” 


As immediate evidence of the prom- 
ised rehabilitation of the German wing 
of the company, the management of- 
fered “Walkiire,” on the second night, 
Oct. 28. They were well advised, for 
it accomplished the introduction of 
three new singers who promise much: 
Lotte Lehmann, soprano; Hans Her- 
mann Nissen, bass-baritone, and Paul 
Althouse, tenor. 

Mme. Lehmann immediately proved 
her continental repute to be well 
founded. She has one of the loveliest 


voices ever heard on the Civic Opera 
stage. It is of a freedom and purity 
seldom discovered in German singers, 
and employed with an eloquence and 
artistry that moved the audience to a 
great demonstration. She _ revealed 
hitherto unsuspected accents in the role 
of Sieglinde through her fine dramatic 
gifts and the scrupulous diction and 





poetic insight of her superb vocalization. 

Nissen is the possessor of an excellent 
voice, though somewhat limited in 
power. He is an imposing figure as 
Wotan, and in spite of a dramatically 
unconvincing second act, rose to a 
gratifying climax in the finale. Mr. 
Althouse was a better Siegmund than 
has been heard here in years, if ever 
equalled before. He sang fluently, free- 
ly and with commendable understand- 
ing. Chase Baromeo, one of the most 
modest and one of the most gifted sing- 
ers in the company, was the Hunding. 
Always possessed of a fine, smooth vo- 
cal organ, it has developed in power 
and authority to a splendid degree. As 
a character, it was the most human 
and convincing Hunding we have be- 
held. Maria Olszewska triumphed in 
her usual manner by the forcefulness 
of her Fricka, though it would seem 
only fair to this artist to restore the 
excisions in this scene. Egon Pollak 
conducted in a masterly though some- 
times very leisurely manner a per- 
formance in which the chorus of Val- 
kyries was the only serious flaw. 


Muzio Returns 


For the seasonal debut of Claudia 
Muzio in “La Forza del Destino” on 
Oct. 29, this singer’s public was out in 
formidable numbers and greeted the 





Alban, Paris 


Mary McCormic as Manon in the Chicago 
Opera Season’s First Week 


favorite singer with ringing applause 
at every opportunity. Miss Muzio’s art 
is as lustrous as ever. Technically, it 
is a perfect lesson to every singer, while 
to the general public the intensity and 
beauty of this art is unfailingly per- 
suasive. Such popularity is indeed de- 
served. 

Charles Marshall and Cesare For- 
michi, veterans of the Civic Opera, en- 
joyed their usual success in familiar 
roles. Chase Baromeo again was con- 
spicuous for his fine singing, and Ada 
Paggi made much of the soubrette, 
Preziosilla. Salvatore Baccaloni, the 
new buffo from La Scala, made his 
debut as Melitone, a role so brief that 
it afforded no opportunity to judge of 
his talents. Emil Cooper conducted 
with fine discretion. 


Raisa in “The Jewels” 


The return of Rosa Raisa in “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” on Oct. 30, 
brought the popular prima donna an 
enthusiastic reception. Maliella is per- 
haps her most vivid role, and the fresh- 
ness of her singing and the spirit and 
impetuosity of her histrionics on this 
occasion renewed the most pleasant 
memories. Antonio Cortis, in the role 
of Gennaro, added a degree of dramatic 
conviction that gave the character a 
veracity it has seldom enjoyed. Gia- 
como Rimini was roundly greeted on 
his appearance as the Camorrist leader, 
Rafaele. He was, as ever, the hand- 
some, stagewise operatic expert, re- 
sourceful and infallible in making his 
points. Of the numerous minor roles, 
Octave Dua left a pleasant impression 
with his brief bit as Tetonno. The 
production as a whole was colorful and 
well staged. The conducting of Ro- 
berto Moranzoni was sympathetic to 
the more tender beauties, if it waxed 
none too warm to the spirited moments. 


“Manon” Revived 


There could be no doubt that the 
public was pleased with the “Manon” 
matinee of Nov. 1, in which the opera 
was revived here after an interval. 
Both Mary McCormic and her vis-a-vis, 
Charles Hackett, were applauded to the 
echo repeatedly during the performance 
and forced to respond to a long train 
of curtain calls at the close of each 
act. 

This was Miss McCormic’s first ap- 
pearance here in the title role. Natu- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Out of the Depths of Limbo Returns the Gloom 


MUSICAL AMERICA for November 10, 1930 
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“Der Fliegende Hollander” 
Revived at the Metropoli- 
tan After 22 Years—Schorr 
Highly Successful in Title 
Role — Favorable Debuts 
by Andresen and Clemens 
and Some Good Playing by 
the Orchestra Under Bo- 
danzky—Settings and Stage 
Direction Less Admirable 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


MS its first revival of this 
season the Metropolitan 
Opera restored to its rep- 
ertoire on Saturday after- 
noon, Nov. 1, Wagner’s 
early opera “The Flying 
Dutchman,” which has not been in its 
list since 1908. 

It is easy enough to understand why 
the opera has not held a permanent 
place at the Metropolitan as have those 
other young works “Tannhaduser” and 
“Lohengrin.” Fundamentally, the ap- 
peal of “The Flying Dutchman” is a 
smaller one. It lacks contrast. It is 
gloomy, gray, brooding. The feminine 
interest is a limited one, for Senta is 
not a character to seize the imagina- 
tion of the listener. 

For years I have subscribed to the 
general belief that the best music in 
the work is the overture, which has 
held its place in the concert room. | 
have not changed my opinion. There are 
things like the Dutchman’s “Die Frist 
ist um,” Senta’s ballad, and the cho- 
ruses of Senta’s maids and the sailors 
which stand out as significant, but they 
are not comparable to the best mo- 
ments in Wagner’s operas of the Wart- 
burg and the Grail. 

Viewing this over-serious and youth- 
ful work from the perspective of today 
it is not any of these things that mat- 
ters so much as the fact that Wagner 
erred in writing much of this music in 
ineffective registers, with the result 
that one feels again and again that 
certain passages would come off mag- 
nificently if written otherwise. 

The male chorus writing in the first 
act of “‘Lohengrin” is mercilessly high. 
But it can be done. The sailors’ chorus 
in the “Dutchman” is similarly high, 
but in an entirely different way. It 
was well sung on this occasion, but one 
felt the constant strain to which Wag- 
ner puts his singers. Had he written 
it later, his years of experience would 
have bade him set it a tone lower. 
Chorus tenors do not flourish on reiter- 
ated high G’s and A’s. No tenors do. 





Vocal Difficulties of the Score 


Senta’s phrase “Doch kann dem blei- 
chen Manne Erlésung einstens noch 
werden” is a difficult bit of vocalization 
for even the most accomplished of so- 
pranos. To sing “werden” on F and G 
calls for a vocal technique such as few 
Sentas possess. And when (before the 
Ballad) it is sung a tone higher in uni- 
son with the oboe as Maria Jeritza did 
it, it is a vocally cruel bit. 

Wagner in his music dramas wrote 
many things more unvocal, but in such 
cases he was not dealing with the un- 
adorned melodic phrase, but with the 
arioso in its more intimate relation to 
the orchestral. web. 

As I have said, the story is not one 





Carlo Edwards 


calculated to exert a great appeal. The 
book is far below the Wagner stand- 
ard as far as well knit plot interest 
goes. Only the spinning chorus and the 
sailors’ song lend cheerful contrast, 
plus a bit of Daland’s music. The slow- 
ness of the first act allows the atten- 
tion of the listener unfamiliar with the 
opera to wander. Much more so than 
either “Tannhduser” or “Lohengrin,” 
it is a series of arias, choruses, duets, 
trios, strung together with just a lit- 
tle more logic than did the Italians and 
such German composers as Marschner. 

Daland’s “Mégst du, Mein Kind, den 
fremden Mann wilkommen heissen!” 
is in the Weber manner, but the fact 
remains that they sound much more 
artificial in a Wagner score than if 
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Above, Scene Design by Serge Soudei- 

kine for the Last Act of Wagner’s 

“Flying Dutchman,” as Revived Last 
Week at the Metropolitan 


Left, Friedrich Schorr as the Holléinder; 
and Right, Maria Jeritza as Senta 


they were in “Oberon” or “Euryanthe.” 
There is a charm, to be sure, in this 
kind of melodic writing, but it is not 
the Wagner whom we have set apart 
from all composers for the lyric stage. 
Thus we find a curious mixture of 
deeply felt passages, some presaging 
the music dramas that were to come, 
alongside of rather trite music that has 
but a superficial quality. In Erik’s mu- 
sic there flows that smooth cantilena 
which never means very much and 
which Wagner learned to dispense with 
ufter he became a first class composer. 
“Rienzi” is suffocated with it. 


Background in Russian Manner 


Serge Soudeikine was responsible for 
the scenery, which he painted in his 
best Russian manner. One really felt 
that the opera must be “The Flying 
Russian,” if there was to be any ex- 
cuse for the sets. In none of the three 
acts has the painter carried out what 
Wagner desired his audience to see. 
Nor has he been able to give us an iota 
of the atmosphere of the locale. The 
second act set, showing a room in Da- 
land’s house, takes us right back to 
“Sadko.” Nor is there a bit of the 
rocky shore of the Norwegian coast in 
what we are shown in Act I. 

It remains a thing of wonder how 
men like Soudeikine and Urban seem to 
revel in ignoring Wagner’s specific in- 
structions when they make sets for the 
Metropolitan. Wagner knew precisely 
what he wanted and never failed to 
make himself clear about it in his 
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What to do and when and how 


scores, 
to do it is there for all those to see, 
whose respect for the composer is great 
enough to carry out his wishes. 

There was nothing of what Wagner 
designates as “heftiger Sturm” in the 


opening scene. The colors and tints of 


the sky afterward suggested in all 
truth that they were by Kohler of 
Kohler. 


The Metropolitan’s stage is an old 
one and does not permit of things that 
can be done to the life on a stage with 
modern equipment. Still to send on the 
Dutchman’s ship with a shove, so to 
speak, was an occasion for many a 
chuckle. It was managed totally with- 
out illusion. One might have had two 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Kleiber Revives Wagner’s 
“Columbus” Overture and 
Strauss’s “Alpine” Sym- 
phony and Introduces Nov- 
elties by Lopatnikoff and 
Weinberger — Hutcheson, 
Iturbi, Szigeti and Levitzki 
Among Notable Artists 
Heard with New York 


Ensembles 


HE orchestral concerts of the fort- 

night were unique in one way, in 
that they presented an unusually large 
number of soloists. Ernest Hutcheson 
and José Iturbi, pianists, and Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist, were heard with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony, under the 
baton ‘of Erich Kleiber, and Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, with the new National 
Orchestral Association at the debut of 
that ensemble under the leadership of 
Leon Barzin. 

Mr. Kleiber revived an early work of 
Richard Wagner’s, the “Christopher 
Columbus” Overture, and Richard 
Strauss’s “Alpine” Symphony, and gave 
a first American performance of Lopat- 
nikoff’s Introduction and Scherzo. He 
also presented a semi-novelty in two 
excerpts from Weinberger’s opera, 
“Schwanda,” which last Summer Albert 
Coates gave at the Stadium concerts of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Hutcheson with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Erich Kleiber, conductor. Soloist, 
Ernest Hutcheson, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 23, evening. The program: 


Introduction and Scherzo....... Lopatnikoff 
Piano Concerto in D Minor..... MacDowell 
Mr. Hutcheson 
“Fantastic” Symphony..........++- Berlioz 


Ernest Hutcheson’s abundantly vital 
performance of the MacDowell Con- 
certo must have gratified the widow 
of the composer, listening frem a par- 
terre box, as it delighted the sub- 
scribers who heartily applauded the 
pianist and the orchestra at this con- 
cert. Mr. Hutcheson was recalled 
many times to bow, as was the con- 
ductor. With an unerring technical 
command of the concerto, his usual 
keen insight into musical structure and 
an abundant sympathy for the emo- 
tional moods envisaged by MacDowell, 
the soloist succeeded in making many 
of his listeners feel that this concerto 
has been rather unjustly neglected since 
the days when it was played by the 
composer and by the incomparable 
Teresa Carrefio. Mr. Kleiber’s accom- 
paniment was an admirably adjusted 
one. 

The conductor had an altogether for- 
tunate evening, although it was said he 
was under a physician’s care. The 
Lopatnikoff opus, a novelty at these 
concerts, although the Scherzo had been 
played previously in Boston by Kous- 
sevitsky, proved utterly inconsequential 
as music (having been written, it is 
said, for mechanical piano and later 
scored for orchestra), but it was divert- 
ing as an example of what the young 
modernists do when nothing more im- 
portant is in the wind. Lopatnikoff is 
a Russian, a resident of Germany and 
a pupil of Ernst Toch. 

Mr. Kleiber’s outstanding success, 
however, was with the “Fantastic,” 
which he invested with a vigor that 
went far to minify its usual dullness. 
Perhaps the first movement was insuffi- 
ciently introspective, and the ballroom 
music rather consistently “bright 
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lights”; but the pastoral was tender 
and exceedingly well knit, and the 
March to the Scaffold and the Witches’ 
Sabbath examples of virtuoso playing 
of a stinging and stirring order. 


Repetitions by Philharmonic 


The concert of Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 26, presented the same composi- 
tions of Lopatnikoff and Berlioz as did 
the Thursday and Friday programs, the 
only change being the first appearance 
of the season of the Hungarian violin- 
ist, Joseph Szigeti, as soloist. 

Mr. Szigeti played the Brahms Con- 
certo in surpassing fashion, an inter- 
pretation conceived in a lofty spirit and 
eres with technical security. Great 

readth in the outline of the first 
movement was matched by the poetic 
penetration of that heavenly romanza, 
in which Brahms speaks so glowingly 
to his fellow men. Mr. Szigeti was re- 
called repeatedly. 

The genuinely symphonic character 
of this finest of all violin concertos was 
magnificently done by Herr Kleiber, one 
of the rare occasions when this impor- 
tant orchestral part, as vital musically 
as any of Brahms’s symphonies, has 
been properly played. Herr Kleiber’s 
Berlioz was likewise a towering delin- 
eation. He almost made one admire 
this verbose music. As for the music 
of Lopatnikoff, the less said the better. 

A. 


National Orchestral Association 


The National Orchestral Association, 
newly organized to take the place of the 
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Three Pianists Who Were Soloists at 

Recent Orchestral Concerts in New York 

—José Iturbi and Mischa Levitzki 
(Below), Ernest Hutcheson 


disbanded American Orchestral Soci- 
ety, made its initial appearance in Car- 
negie Hall on Oct. 28, under the baton 
of Leon Barzin, with Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, as soloist. 

The program comprised the overture 
to Weber’s “Oberon,” Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony, Beethoven’s Con- 
certo in C Minor and the Prelude and 
Love-Death from “Tristan and Isolde.” 
These were given with only three weeks 
of preparation. In spite of a certain 
unfinished quality there was much to 
enjoy. 

Mr. Barzin held his forces well in 
hand, imbuing them with confidence and 
enthusiasm. Mr. Levitzki gave a mas- 
terly, convincing performance of the 
concerto. A large audience heard and 
applauded approvingly. B. 


Kleiber Plays Novelties 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Erich Kleiber, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 30, evening. The program: 
“Eine Alpensinfonie,” Op. 64 
Symphony in G Major (“Surprise”)... ... Haydn 
Polka and Fugue from the Opera “Schwanda”™ 

eJnncdudbebveue<cudeun ~.«....+ Weinberger 

(First time at these concerts) 

A concert of great and compellin 
charm, this one, in which the poe | 
Herr Kleiber put to his credit three 
more superb performances. 

New York music lovers should be 
grateful to him for producing Strauss’s 
“Alpine” Symphony, which Josef 
Stransky introduced here in 1916. It 
is an uneven work, containing pages of 
Strauss at his best and quite as many 
pages of padding, in other words, 
Strauss not at his best. There is a 
gorgeous surge in much of it, and a 
marvelous resplendence that makes one 
think not so much of contemporary 
music. 

The performance was excellent both 
in intention and execution. There were 
recalls for Herr Kleiber, who made his 
men share them with him again and 
again. 

Equally satisfying were the readings 
of Haydn's lovely melodies and Wein- 
berger’s polka and fugue. The latter 
sounded so much better than at the 
Stadium performances last Summer. 
proving that preparation is necessary, 
even in the case of music that is not 
important. A. 


First Children’s Philharmonic 


The first of the Children’s Series by 
the Philharmonic-Symphony was given 
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in Carnegie Hall on the morning of 
Nov. 1, under the leadership of Ernest 
Schelling. 

The program was entirely of compo- 
sitions ty Beethoven, Max Rosen being 
soloist in the D Major Concerto. The 
epening number was the First Sym- 
phoy, which Mr. Schelling explained by 
means of lantern slides and examples 
played by the orchestra. The final num- 
ber was the “Leonore” Overture, No. 
3, after which Mr. Schelling gave a 
talk on the life of the composer, with 
more lantern slides. 

The audience was the customary 
large one of interested youngsters ac- 
companied by a sprinkling of -—_, 
ups. ° 


Wagner Overture Revived 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Erich Kleiber, conductor. Soloist, José 


Iturbi, pianist. Metropolitan Opera 
House, Nov. 2, afternoon. The pro- 
gram: 


Overture, “Christopher Columbus”. .Wagner 
(First time at these concerts) 
Concerto No. 3 in C Minor, Op. 37. Beethoven 

Mr. Iturbi 
Overture, “The Flying Dutchman”. .Wagner 
Symphony No. 4, in F Minor, Op. 36 
Tchaikovsky 


There was great enthusiasm at this 
2567th concert of the Philharmonic, 
enthusiasm for both Mr. Iturbi and 
Herr Kleiber after the Beethoven con- 
certo. This rather perfect example of 
what a concerto ought to be might have 
been written for the Spanish pianist. It 
suits his style so well. He played it 
with evident enjoyment. His tone was 
melting in pianissimo and his passage 
work clean cut and scintillating. 

Herr Kleiber made the accompani- 
ment a thing of beauty, and at the close 
after several recalls, Mr. Iturbi brought 
him out to share the honors. They 
were, indeed, deserved. 

The Wagner Overtures and Tchai- 
kovsky’s music were given superbly. 
The “Columbus” Overture is about as 
fine a piece of orchestral writing as one 
ean expect from a twenty-one-year-old 
composer. In fact, it compares favor- 
ably with such things as “Rienzi,” 
the “Kaisermarsch,” the “Huldigungs- 
marsch.” It is, in brief, good lesser 
Wagner. 





New York Music Week Association Re- 
epens Orchestral Classes 


The orchestral classes of the New 
York Musie Week Association, Isabel 
Lowden, director, have been reopened 
for the season. Tryouts were held on 
Oct. 25 at the Washington Irving High 
School, under Hans Lange, conductor 
of the senior and sub-senior classes, 
and Henry Hurok, director of the junior 
section. Competent students of strings, 
woodwind and all brass instruments ex- 
cept the saxophone are eligible to the 
courses, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. Information relative to 
the classes may be obtained from the 
New York Music Week Association, 
152 West Forty-second Street, New 
York. 





Daughter Born to the Stokowskis 


A second daughter was born on Oct. 
26 to Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, wife of 
the conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. She has been named Andrea 
Sadja Stokowski. Mrs. Stokowski, the 
former Evangeline Brewster Johnson, 
was married to the conductor in Jan- 
uary, 1926. Mr. Stokowski also has a 
daughter born of his first marriage to 
Olga Samaroff, pianist. 
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Scherl, Berlin 


A Scene fiom “The Barber of Seville,” 


as Presented with Modern Settings and 


Costumes at the Kroll Opera in Berlin, with Iso Golland as Figaro and Artur 
Cavara as Almaviva Under the Conductership of Otto Klemperer 


By GERALDINE DE CouRCcY 


ERLN, Oct. 25.—After numerous 
po;tponements and the dire rum- 
blings of managerial discontent and 
public disfavor over the heterodox 
elmimtion of all the sentimental im- 
peditenta which Rossini’s “Barber of 
Sevile” has accumulated through the 
pasage of years, it was with some- 
thag akin to excitement that one ap- 
Poached the portals of the Kroll Opera 
1 the evening of Oct. 4, when the most 
ecent product of Otto Klemperer’s 
nodernization policy was released to 
the public. 

His two aides-de-camp in this work 
of restoration were the young stage 
directors, Arthur Maria Rabenalt and 
Wilhelm Reinking, whose scenic utter- 
ances were not sullied by any allegiance 
to tradition. Viewing Beaumarchais’s 
jolly little tale simply in the light of a 
delicious farce set to a music that is 
ageless and dateless, they cut away all 
the Rococo deadwood and fashioned it 
of a period close enough to the prosaic 
present to include electric street lamps, 
Venetian blinds and the most modern 
gynecological equipment. 

Their Figaro, in his white jacket, 
disported himself gayly before his fully 
rigged shop at No. 15 Main Street and 
fraternized and conspired with the 
debonair and lovelorn Almaviva over a 
Volstead cocktail, in the best Boulevard 
manner. To the further delight of the 
Philistines, a simple spin of the facades 
worked the wonder of Dr. Bartolo’s 
laboratory while Patagonian palm trees 
were converted to flowerpots and street 
lights to chandeliers as though Hou- 
dini had flicked his flippant handker- 
chief. One seemingly extravagant fancy 
of these young men was the huge out- 
line sketch of the physiognomy of Se- 
ville which filled the background of the 
stage, but this too took on its humor 
and its imagination when the storm 
broke in the second act. 


Singers Enjoy Performance 


Eduard Kandl, Berlin’s itinerant bass- 
buffo, rang the full gamut of his buf- 
foonery as Dr. Bartolo and carried off 
whatever honors were going. The bal- 
ance of the cast (Iso Gollard, Artur 
Cavara, Martin Abendroth and Irene 
Eisinger) did not add many cubits to 


the vocal stature of the performance, 
but they were apparently enjoying 
themselves as much as the audience, so 
with the admirable assistance of Fritz 
Zweig at the baton, Rossini Redivivus 
rang up another best seller for the 
Kroll. 


“Prince Igor” Revived 


Five years after its first German per- 
formance in Mannheim (March, 1925) 
and forty years after its Russian pre- 
miére (Oct. 25, 1890) Borodin’s 
“First Igor” at last found its way to 
Berlin on Oct. 11 and in Hérth’s fine 
production at the State Opera was ac- 
corded a response that makes one won- 
der why the German producers, in their 
valiant efforts to incite or revive an in- 
terest in opera, persist in splintering 
their energy and means on so much 
bloodless stock when a work of this ap- 
peal lies ready to hand. 

Even during Borodin’s Weimar days 
in 1877, Liszt is reputed to have be- 
wailed the dearth of real inspiration 
in western Europe, with the comment: 
“I am drowned in the flood of music 
with which I am inundated, but God! 
how shallow it all is! Not one vital 
idea! We need you—vous autres 
Russes! With you is life—the future! 
Here there are nothing but corpses!” 
A sad appraisement of the situation 
that is still not so far wrong, if one 
may judge from contemporary output 
and the reports brought back from 
Russia by courageous explorers into its 
artistic depths. 


A Sumptuous Production 


There is not much drama in this 
opera, just a succession of episodes 
loosely strung together on an epic-lyri- 
cal thread which employs the folksong 
in all the infinite variety of its Rus- 
sian modulation, as the thematic me- 
dium. This folksong texture, however, 
does not represent a reworking of ex- 
isting material, as in Weinberger’s 
“Schwanda,” but has been born of the 
natural idiom of Borodin’s inspiration, 
rich in melody and the melancholy sen- 
suousness of Oriental rhythms, and 
illustrates how deeply he had pene- 
trated into the primitive musical soul 
of his people. 

The production at the State Opera 
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Berlin Audiences Hear Operas In Novel ‘Garb - 
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Scherl, Berlin 


The Return of Prince Igor, a Scene from the New Production of Borodin’s 
Given at the Berlin Staatsoper Unter den Linden with Settings by Vladimir Nostho. 
Friedrich Schorr Is Seen as Igor and Elizabeth Friedrich as Yaroslavna 


was an unusually sumptuous one, both 
in mounting and in ensemble, and 
showed an unmixed desire to shed the 
cheap decorative shoddy passing as 
imitative Russian art, in the interest of 
authentic atmosphere. Through the 
suggestion of a Russian émigré in Ber- 
lin who was the friend of Borodin and 
others of the famous Five, Hérth’s at- 
tention was called to the Russian artist, 
Vladimir Novikoff, now resident in Ber- 
lin, to whom he entrusted the designing 
of the costumes and scenery. In the 
explanatory program notes, Novikoff 
stresses the fundamental difference be- 
tween the western European and the 
Russian concepts of monumentalism in 
scenic art, pointing out that whereas 
the European interprets this quality by 
a solemnity of style, the Russian under- 
stands it in terms of an austere sim- 
plicity that is almost aesthetic in its 
barrenness. This quality of stark out- 
line without the winged grace of nu- 
ance, was the keystone of his treat- 
ment, which was both suggestive and 
powerful in appeal. 


Impressive Stage Atmosphere 


He also manifested an unusually 
keen sense of the possibilities and ne- 
cessities of the stage, and even the 
baldness of his effects never in any way 
trespassed on the basic edicts of good 
taste. The costumes were somewhat 
richer in detail than the primitive rug- 
gedness of many of the sets, and shot 
the picture with the majesty and mys- 
tery of color, which is so essential a 
consideration in endeavoring to catch 
the Russian milieu in all its inherent 
picturesqueness. The second act was 
perhaps the most impressive from the 
standpoint of atmosphere, and the red 
sky lowering over the steppe, the soli- 
tary sentinel in his lookout, and the 
sombre bareness of the shadow-wrapped 
tents hinted of that poignant spirit of 
foreboding that is the unutterable ex- 
pression of the Russian soul. 

Hérth with his really fine flair for 
handling mass effects had a grateful 
vehicle for the exercise of his talents, 
and engineered his forces with unusual 
felicity. In this connection, the splendid 
work of the chorus, which is one of the 
undisputed glories of the State Opera, 
should not be forgotten. In a work in 
which it plays such a dominant part, 


anything short of perfection would have 
rent the fabric to a calamitous degree. 


Singers Win Honors 


Leo Blech conducted with a precision 
of rhythm and a mellifluence of tone 
that missed ho hidden fragment of the 
strange wild beauty of the score, and 
Schorr as Igor, Scheidl as Galitizi, 
Branzell as Konchakovna and List as 
the Chan did distinguished work in 
their several very grateful roles and 
shared honors with von Laban’s ballet, 
which gave a creditable but character- 
istically German version of the vivid 
Polovtsy Dances. 

Elizabeth Friedrich, who replaced 
Delia Reinhardt at the last moment in 
the role of Yaroslavna owing to the 
latter’s illness, also deserves very great 
credit for having mastered the vocal 
intricacies on such short notice, but her 
almost total lack of histrionic fantasy 
dims the light of her singularly beau- 
tiful and sympathetic voice to the cold 
impassivity of a Madonna lily so that 
she remained the one pallid ornament 
in the arabesque. 

With such a refreshing breeze blow- 
ing on Unter den Linden, it is safe to 
prophesy that the barometer will reg- 
ister fair weather for the State Opera 
for some weeks to come, 


Notables of the Baton Heard 


As far as Berlin is concerned, its 
half-dozen competing orchestras with 
their distinguished conductors have had 
no difficulty in maintaining their posi- 
tion of supremacy in the mind of the 
public in spite of the volatile maneu- 
verings of the Hitlerites and the general 
haze that has obscured the visibility 
of the German political horizon since 
the recent elections. 

This pageant of orchestra perform- 
ances opened on Oct. 6 with the first of 
the Furtwangler Philharmonic series, 
the doyen of the corps, which, vaunting 
a background of forty-eight brilliant 
years since its organization by Hans 
von Biilow and Hermann Wolff, still 
wears the plume of social prestige and 
the glamor of an official institution. 

Last season, the first year of the 
orchestra’s independence as a corpora- 
tion, there was considerable dissatis- 
faction with Furtwingler’s policy of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ERLIN, Oct. 20.—Each year one of 

the most important events of the 
concert season in Berlin is the annual 
recital of Emil von Sauer, one of the 
last of the brilliant virtuoso garde of 
the scintillating Liszt era and one of 
the most beloved figures in the Euro- 
pean world of music. This year the 
recital, which took place on Oct. 10 in 
the Philharmonic Hall, wore a halo of 
special festivity, as it marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of Prof. von Sauer’s 
concert career, dating from his formal 
debut in Hamburg at the age of 
eighteen and disregarding the prodigy 
days of childhood, when he astonished 
the world by his remarkable gifts. 





Fayer, Vienna 
Emil von Sauer, Veteran of the Piano, 
Again Heard in Recital in Berlin 


The evening was an eloquent mani- 
festation of the esteem in which this 
fine old master of the art of piano play- 
ing is held by his host of admirers and 
disciples, who came to render homage 
to a magnificent career and to wonder 
anew at the gigantic technic, the inter- 
pretative insight, the glowing tempera- 
ment and the imposing power and au- 
thority which are still almost without 
counterpart among his confréres. 

When asked regarding the possibili- 
ties of another American tour, Pro- 
fessor von Sauer stated that after the 
present season, which will take him 
through France, Spain, Portugal and the 
northern coast of Africa, he hoped to 
retire altogether from public life and 
take a well-earned rest after half a 
century of uninterrupted activity in the 
cause of art. 


Teaches in Dresden 


Professor von Sauer, who is an Aus- 
trian by birth, maintains a permanent 
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pied-d-terre at Vienna, but does most of 
his teaching in Dresden, where he has 
resided for many years. 

In touching on the question of mod- 
ern music and its consistent absence 
from his programs, it could be seen that 
Professor von Sauer viewed contem- 
porary tendencies with more patience 
than sympathy, although he was frank- 
ly enthusiastic in his praise of Wein- 
berger’s “Schwanda,” which has made 
such triumphal progress through 
Europe. 

It is a great pity that Professor von 
Sauer’s antipathy toward ocean travel 
and the many demands made upon his 
time in Europe will perhaps prevent 
America from again having the direct 
experience of such a rare and distin- 
guished art. 

G. DE C. 


“MORE CHAMBER MUSIC” 
IS PERSINGER’S PLEA 





Violinist and Teacher Urges Americans 
to Make Music in Home 


A plea for the: playing of chamber 
musie in the home as an antidote to 
the professionalism now rampant in 
American musical life is made by 
Louis Persinger, noted violinist and 
teacher, writing in the October issue 
of The Woman’s Home Companion. 

“We are a strange people,” writes 
Mr. Persinger. “We pride ourselves 
today on supporting more artists and 
musicians than any other country. 
It’s true. We do. But we still think 
of music in terms of dollars and cents. 
It has become the fashionable thing 
to attend recitals and concerts. 

“Love of music is more than that. 
Music must be played in the home. I 
should like to see the time arrive when 
groups of people will come together 
not to dance, not to play bridge or gos- 
sip, but to play good music. It is 
done abroad all the time, but only to 
a small extent in our country. 

“A group of friends, amateur mu- 
sicians all, meet at the home of one of 
them for an evening of music. They 
may not play flawlessly, but they know 
the joy of playing. There is a great 
literature of chamber music of which 
the average American is still unaware. 
The present generation of adults may 
not play it, but their children will if 
properly encouraged. Educate your 
children for this kind of leisure.” 


Tribute to Siegfried Wagner Published 
by Hans von Wolzogen 


In the Autumn number of Hans von 
Wolzogen’s Bayreuther Blitter an im- 
pressive tribute to the memory of Sieg- 
fried Wagner is included, similar in 
tone to the tribute by Herr von Wol- 
zogen which appeared in the same pub- 
lication last Spring after the death of 
Cosima Wagner. The last named trib- 
ute was reprinted in translated form in 
MUSICAL AMERICA for May 25, last. 





Sidney Homer Writing Biography of 


Mme. Homer and Himself 


Sidney Homer, composer, is writing a 
biography of himself and his wife, 
Mme. Louise Homer, which will be pub- 
lished this year by Alfred A. Knopf. 
The name of the book is “My Wife 
and I.” 
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The National Theatre in Prague, Which Will Give a Number of 






ave ic Novelties 


This Season 


Prague to Honor Native i 4 


WME MUON MORALE ULM LL Me eR 


RAGUE, Sept. 30.—The Czechs, al- 

ways ready to pay honor to their 
native musical sons, will this season 
give operas by Fibich and Novak. On 
the thirteenth anniversay of the former 
composer’s death, a Fibich cycle will in- 
clude “The Bride from Messina,” “The 
Temnest,” “Hedy,” “Sarka” and “The 
Arcun’s Fall.” 

To celebrate the sixtieth birthaay of 
Vitezslavy Novak, the National Opera 
will present “The Imp of Svikov Cas- 
tle,” “Karlstein,” “The Lantern,” “The 
Grandfather’s Bequest,” “Signora Gio- 
ventu” and “Nicotina,’”’ Charles Ko- 
varovic’s tenth death anniversary will 
be observed by a performance of “The 
Old Bleachery.” 


Native Novelties Scheduled 


New Czech operas to be heard are 
Leos Janacek’s “From the Dead House” 
and J. Zelinka’s “The Ninth Meadow.” 

The list of “foreign operas” com- 
prises Szymanowski’s “King Roger,” 
Lilien’s “Beatrice,” Brand’s “Maschinist 
Hopkins,” Weber’s “Euryanthe,” 
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HANSON TO CONDUCT 
CONCERT IN ROME 


“Romantic” Symphony Composed by 
Eastman School Director for 
Boston Jubilee 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 5.—Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music, has been invited to 
conduct the first concert of American 
compositions to be given by the Au- 
gusteo Orchestra at the Augusteum in 
Rome, on Dec. 8, under the sponsorship 
of the Italian Government. The invita- 
tion was extended last year to Dr. Han- 
son, who was the first Fellow in Music 
at the American Academy in Rome, by 


Major Felix Lamond, director of the 
Academy. 
Before sailing for Europe, Dr. Han- 


son will go to Boston to attend the first 
performance of his Symphony No. 2 
(“Romantic”) by the Boston Symphony, 
under Serge Koussevitzky, on Nov. 28. 
The new symphony is one of several 
European and American works com- 
missioned by the Boston Symphony for 
its fiftieth anniversary year. 

Dr. Hanson will return to the United 
States immediately after the Rome con- 
cert to preside at the annual meeting 
of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 


ciation, of which he is president, at St. 
29 to 31. 


Louis from Dec. 


TM 


Gluck’s ‘‘Alceste,” “Sieg- 
fried” and Berlioz’s FA oni Cellini.” 

At the Stavovske Theat will be 
heard Rossini’s “Angelina,’ Verdi’s 
“Don Carlos,” Offenbach’s “Robinson 
Crusoe” and Tchaikovsky's “OxXana’s 
Caprice.” 

Vitezslav Novak’s “The Slovak 
Suite,” Stravinsky’s “Puleinela” and 
Roussel’s “The Spider’s Festiv!” will 
comprise the ballet schedule. 


Critics Hold Convention 


At the International Congress ofMu- 
sical and Theatrical Critics, heh if 
Prague recently, Vaclav Talich @i 
ducted a special concert of orchestil 
music by contemporary Czech Gor 
posers which included works by Su; 
Novak, Ostrcil, Finke and Martinu. 

The Prague Philharmonic Orchestra 
plans to present an evening of modern 
Swedish music, new arrangements of 
some of the less frequently heard works 
of Tchaikovsky and first hearings of 
compositions by Zamrzla, Kalik and 
Jezek. 


event eeuangnenren neta 


ST. LOUIS BEGINS MUSIC 
SEASON WITH ENTHUSIASM 





Recital by Fritz Kreisler 
Musical Ball Rolling in 
Missouri City 


Starts 


St. Louis, Nov. 5.—The opening mu- 
sical event of the season took place at 
the Odeon on Oct. 10, when Elizabeth 
Cueny presented Fritz Kreisler in re- 
cital. The hall was filled and about 
200 auditors were seated on the stage. 
Mr. Kreisler played “La Folia” by Cor- 
relli; the Sarabande and Double Bourée 
from the Bach Partita in B Minor for 
violin alone; the Mendelssohn Concerto 
in E Minor, and works of Schumann, 
Mozart, Stamitz, Cartier and Wieniaw- 
ski. The “Caprice Viennois” and “La 
Gitana,” in addition to a few encores, 
were the only lighter elements of the 
program. As usual, he was acclaimed 
with great salvos of applause. Carl 
Lamson gave excellent support at the 
piano. SUSAN L. Cost 


Claudia Muzio Retnoiiiene Song by 
Leighton Edlen Cook 


A new song by Leighton Edlen Cook, 
entitled “My Wee Sonny Boy,” was 
introduced by Claudia Muzio on Oct. 2 
in her concert in San Francisco. This 
song is dedicated to the noted soprano. 





























DeaR MUSICAL AMERICA: 

As you have already observed I am 
doing double duty this time, for in addi- 
tion to my regular letter to you I have 


been to the opera! Just think of 
Mephisto going to the op’ry, the Metro- 
politan, and the opening night at that! 
I dived in past the gracious Hugh 
Brown, who this year receives (tickets) 
at the main door, where the late Tom 
Bull stood for so many years. 

And all evening during the intermis- 
sions I slipped around the corridors, 
witnessing this and that, and trying my 
very best to conceal my presence. For I 
did not want in any way to disturb 
those first nighters, honorable veter- 
ans of grand opera that they are, and 
make them think for a moment that as 
an added attraction “Faust” was being 
given in between the acts of “Aida.” 
Perish such a thought! 

* * &* 

There’s nothing for me to say about 
it here, for I’ve told you already what 
I think. Perhaps “Aida” isn’t the opera 
for me. Perhaps my diabolical self lacks 
the humor to appreciate such pomp and 
circumstance. But it will be a long time 
before I undergo this particular ordeal. 
I found it trying. Why, my nervous 
system was just dreadful the next day, 
I was all ragged, all in. Even my tail 
wouldn’t stand up. And what is a 
Mephisto with a tail out of joint? I 
ask you... . 

* * * 

It was a shock to read of the untimely 
death of Josiah Zuro in a motor acci- 
dent in California. One of my imps 
knew him well, in fact, studied con- 
ducting with him some years ago, at 
the time that we were planning to es- 
tablish a male chorus here to perform 
an occasional requiem. That imp has 
told me of Zuro’s fine qualities as a 
man and as a musician. 

One of Zuro’s best achievements was 
his Sunday Symphonic Society, which 
he led in New York for several years. 
These were orchestral concerts, free to 
the public, given at noon on Sundays, 
first at the Criterion Theatre and then 
at the Hampden Theatre. The orches- 
tra gave its services, as did Zuro and 
the performances were excellent. Thou- 
sands of music lovers heard master- 
pieces of symphonic music for the first 
time under these auspices. 

The concerts were a hobby of Zuro’s 
and he threw himself into their pres- 
entation wholeheartedly. When Pathé 
called him out to California a few years 
ago he gave them up reluctantly. 

* * * 

I always wondered why he did not do 

some conducting at the Rivoli Theatre 





during the many years that he conceived 
the stage presentations there. He spoke 
to me about it once and said: “No, I 
prefer not to conduct in a moving pic- 
ture theatre in New York, for my field 
is the opera house and I wish to do 
nothing to interfere with my being ac- 
ceptable to the powers that be, when 
the time comes to conduct there.” The 
time, a'as, did not come. Zuro meant 
the Metropolitan and the Chicago Opera 
and he always hoped that he would be 
selected to preside over performances 
at one of these theatres. 

They never engaged him, though both 
organizations have for years had on 
their staff conductors not his equal. 
Opera was his field. He had fire, mag- 


netism and tremendous’ rhythmic 
power in his conducting. 
a * oa 


The story is out that the Chicago 
Opera is $150,000 behind last season in 
subscriptions. Elevated train platforms 
were used as ticket booths several 
weeks before the opera opened, to in- 
crease ticket sales, employes soliciting 
from the public as it waited to board 
trains. 

There is a feeling that the local press 
in the Windy City has been too kind in 
its attitude toward the Chicago Civic 
Opera’s performances. Some contend 
that the situation will not change, until 
the reviewers come out and criticize 
the shortcomings openly and sincerely 
with a view to bettering those things 
that are not up to standard. 


7 * * 


“Toscanini’s Big Stick” is the title of 
an article in the current issue of Henry 
Mencken’s American Mercury, the au- 
thor a young man named Edward Rob- 
inson,; who for a short time edited a 
musical paper a few seasons ago. 

I don’t know much about Mr. Robin- 
son. But I do know that he has lots of 
courage and we must admire that, at a 
time when our public has gone Tos- 
canini mad. 

In brief, Mr. Robinson contends that 
the great Italian conductor lacks taste, 
which he proves by citing the amount of 
unimportant Italian music that he 
champions; that he “has only one ap- 
proach” to the music before him, “the 
single, phenomenal capacity for main- 
taining a persistent tempo with the 
mechanical rigidity of a metronome.” 
He holds further than when clarity, per- 
fect intonation, observance of all ex- 
pression marks, and this rigidity of 
tempo have been obtained, Toscanini 
sees nothing else. That he wears his 
players out, citing, as a result of it, 
waning powers in the solo woodwinds 
of the New York Philharmonic. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Robinson 
when he drags in the name of the ego- 
tistical Mynheer Mengelberg and that 
gentleman’s. complaint to his players 
last Winter. Nor do I find the Phil- 
harmonic’s oboe, clarinet, flute and 
French horn less good than they were. 

Everything that Toscanini does is by 
no means perfect. His Schubert, for 
example, is lacking in the very thing 
that the music calls for, elasticity and 
charm. His Brahms is not the Brahms 
we have known before. But it is beau- 
tiful Brahms none the less. And his 
Wagner, Strauss, Beethoven, to name 


but three masters, are indubitably 
great. 
Mr. Robinson concludes with the 


statement that he believes Toscanini’s 
days are numbered, that the “hysterical 
phenomena,” which have arisen from 
his overwhelming success and popular- 
ity, are highly transitory.” But, 
granted that this is so, was a New 
York conductor’s success ever other 
than this? Was not Mengelberg feted 
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like a victorious Roman in the early 
days of his New York activity? Was 
not Safonoff the idol of the public 
twenty or more years ago? I'll say 
they were.... 

a” * * 


Three cheers for Baltimore! In en- 
gaging George Siemonn another city 
decides to give an American conductor 
a chance. 

Siemonn is one of the most modest 
of men among musicians. I have known 
his work a long time. As accompanist 
and composer he has been heard, though 
not widely in the latter capacity; yet I 
am told by people who know his music 
that he has a real gift for composition. 

He succeeds Gustav Strube, who has 
laid good foundations with the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra. 

Somehow or other Strube’s person- 
ality was rather difficult on occasions. 
Back in 1918, for example, when that 
great violinist, Maud Powell, was to 
appear as soloist with the Baltimore 
orchestra, she had a very unfortunate 
experience at rehearsal with Mr. 
Strube. 

Maud Powell, as you know, intro- 
duced Saint-Saéns’s B Minor Concerto 
to America; yet in rehearsing it with 
Mr. Strube that gentleman presumed 
to tell her how to play it. This, in spite 
of the fact that she had passed the 
work with the composer! 

Strube, as you may not know, was 
a first violin in the Boston Symphony 
many years before he took up conduct- 
ing. Perhaps that is why he thought 
he knew how the Saint-Saéns Concerto 
should be played. 

Maud Powell didn’t argue the point 
with him. She played it the way Saint- 
Saéns and she had agreed it should 
be played. The tale is typical. 

* + * 


Serge Soudeikine, who does scenery 
now and then for the Metropolitan, in 
defending his Russianesque sets for 
“The Flying Dutchman,” said that he, 
himself, was to scenic art what Stra- 
vinsky is to music. One doubts that he 
was being intentionally funny. 

Anyone who saw what he did for 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute” a few years 
back was firmly convinced that operas 
ought to be given in concert form. 

Stravinsky, someone has hinted to 
me, hankers to write d@ la Bach, but is 
afeard of the jeers of the multitude. 
It may be true. Why not? After all, 
you can keep up @ la Bach far longer 
than you can with even so lovely a 
thing as “The Firebird”! 

Soudeikine has lots to say about 
Wagner’s having been “under the in- 
fluence” of a naturalistic French scenic 
painter and designer. Personally, I 
doubt if Wagner was ever really under 
anyone’s “influence,” though he took 
not only his fun but some of his mu- 
sical ideas where he found them, and 
even the doughty Cosima (requiescat!) 
probably would never have dared to 
assert that ’e learned about music from 
‘er; nor scenery either, for that mat- 
ter. 

Wagner, I take it, wanted his scen- 
ery the way he wanted it, because he 
wanted it that way. If Mr. Soudei- 
kine thinks he knows better, well. . 

It reminds me of something I read 
in a story laid during the Commune in 
Paris: “These changes fatigue me, but 
they do not annoy me. Governments 
come and governments go. The aris- 
tocracy remains. Vive la France!” 

Wagner is something like that. I 
have an idea he will survive anything 
that Soudeikine can do to him, and 
even anything that Josef Urban might 
be capable of, though on this latter 
point I am willing to hear discussion! 











With Pen and Pencil 














George Copeland, Adventurous Pianist, 
for Whom There Are No Beaten Paths 
in Program Making. As a Collector 
of Delightful Musical Bibelots He Has 
Shown How Individual an Individualist 
Can Be, and How Successful, Too. 





Who knows? Perhaps some day Mr. 
Soudeikine may recant and do us some 
sets in the best Hawes-Craven manner! 

* + 


The Paris edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune recently carried a 
small and insignificant notice of the 
death on the Riviera of one James 
Roosevelt Scovel. I am not certain of 
the “James,” but I am of the rest of it. 

The deceased was probably the son 
of the former Cornelia Roosevelt who, 
in the ’eighties, married the tenor Sco- 
vel, who used to rig up and sing Lohen- 
grin in a row boat on Starnberger See 
for the delectation of the so-called 
“mad” king of Bavaria, Ludwig II. 
There may be some of your readers 
who remember that on one occasion he 
fell overboard in his silver armor and 
there was a fine state of affairs getting 
him fished out. 

If memory serves, Cornelia Roose- 
velt, one of the prominent New York 
family, had leanings toward a musical 
career, but never made the grade. 
However, as a relative of hers, who has 
sat in her box at the Metropolitan 
every Wednesday night in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, said to me 
once: “When any member of the family 
does anything creditable, they are usu- 
ally more or less quiet about it; but 
whenever it is something discredit- 
able, they ring the changes on the 
‘Roosevelt.’ ”’ 

Of course, in the Elegant Eighties 
it was discreditable for one of the 
Four Hundred (which was not yet so 
designated) to go on the stage or mar- 
ry a tenor. Autres jours, autres 
moeurs ! 

I know of a member of one of the 
First Families of Virginia who hailed 
from Norfolk, who so far forgot her- 
self as to marry the son of a butcher 
who had a superb tenor voice (the son 
had, not the butcher!) She was never 
mentioned in the family after that. 

Funny how they run after tenors. 
Still, as a French wit once said: “The 
bass keys do not seem to open the femi- 


nine heart!” appends your 
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Tecan 


In inaugurating a department devoted to regu- 
lar discussions on the present-day status of 
ublic school music in the United States, 
USICAL AMERICA takes pleasure in pre- 
senting to its readers the first of a series of 
articles by Max T. Krone, an authority in his 


field. Mr. Krone is the director of the school 
music department at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland; second vice-president of the 


Music Supervisors National Conference, and a 
member of the editorial board of the Music 
Supervisors’ Journal. 

—Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 


By Max T. Krone 


T was part of the writer’s work last 

Fall to outline programs of study 
for an unusually large number of very 
fine professional musicians who hoped 
to be able to turn to school music teach- 
ing. Among them were men who had 
played in some of the best orchestras 
of Europe and America, one woman 
who had done operatic roles, and sev- 
eral successful private teachers. 

In every case there had been devel- 
oped a level of performance above that 
of three-fourths (at least) of the school 
music teachers and supervisors through- 
out the country. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to tell these people that they 
would be required to complete from 
two to four years of university work 
in order to receive the degree which 
would entitle them to the State cer- 
tificate which permits one to teach in 
Ohio State schools. 

It is easy to see the point of view of 
such musicians, as it was expressed by 
one violinist: “I have studied with the 
finest teachers of Europe, but I must 
go to college three or four years before 
I can teach beginners how to hold their 
violins.” We still have with us the 
quaint belief that anyone who can play 
an instrument can teach it. 

The decline of the concert stage has, 
however, ruined the humor in one of 
the conservatory teacher’s stock expres- 
sions. He can no longer evoke a smile 
with: “You have too much talent to be 
a school music teacher. You should be 
a musician.” 


Virtuosity vs. Musicianship 


We have been living in a period in 
which the expression “musical perform- 
ance” has come to mean to most peo- 
ple, first, “Who is the performer?” and 
second—if at all—“What music is he 
playing?” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the training of our professional musi- 
cians has been predominantly along 
those lines which contribute to acquir- 
ing performing technique. The music 
student could see little, if any, rela- 
tionship between his future income 
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and courses in theory and music litera- 
ture—aside from the literature for his 
own instrument. The other arts and 
sciences were out of the question. One 
took a course in the pedagogy of his 
instrument if it began to appear that 
the concert stage were too far in the 
distance. 

What, meanwhile, has been happening 
to the course of study which the school 
music teacher and supervisor has found 
laid out for himself? The day has not 
been long past in which one could teach 
music in the public schools with as little 
preparation as is now the case with 
private music teachers. 

It is, of course, apparent that such a 


AASUDULERSQOOADAAMMAUA AAUUAALAAGAAUAAAAAMMUD CENA UUUCUA ALTAMONT SSA 
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to wonder whether perhaps there is not 
something, after all, in the “routine.” 

The second is that, with more stu- 
dents turning to school music teaching, 
the musical requirements for admis- 
sion to teachers’ courses have been 
mounting. The catalogue of one college 
school music department announced this 
year that the entrance requirements in 
musical performance for the school mu- 
sic course would be the same as those 
commonly set up for the course lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Music degree. 
The school music department is ceas- 
ing to be the haven of those who do 
not have the ability to do work of con- 
servatory level. 





AUUUUUAUUHUANUUDUGUOUAAAUU AAA 


SOME PERTINENT INQUIRIES INTO THE SITUATION, 
AS SEEN BY AN EDUCATOR 


Shall Our Schools Be the Refuge of Musical Failures or the 


Goal of the Elect? 


Must the Trained Musician Go to School in Order to Learn 


to Teach the Young? 


How Can Aspiring Teachers and Older Educators Be Made 


to See the Light? 


What Shall Be the Program of Instruction for the Delicate 


Task of Conveying Inspiration? 2 
Is the New Program Authorized by Many States a Boon or a = 
Body Blow at Music? : 
MMMM 





preparation might well be the source of 
a cycle of mediocrity which starts with 
a musically mediocre teacher, who gives 
a mediocre training to the children in 
the schools, some of whom in turn come 
to college with a mediocre musical foun- 
dation, to return to the schools as me- 
diocre teachers. 


Increased State Control 


With the increasing control of the 
State over schools and teacher certifica- 
tion, the situation in the schools has 
changed enormously. If present con- 
ditions are prophetic, it will soon be 
impossible for a music teacher to se- 
cure a decent school] position without 
having completed a four-year course 
beyond high school in an institution 
recognized by the State for the train- 
ing of school music teachers. Such con- 
ditions already exist in the more pro- 
gressive States. 

A long period of preparation? Per- 
haps. But how many professional ca- 
reers have been built on less? 

What happens to the prospective mu- 
sic teacher during these four years? 
In the better institutions approximately 
one-half of his time is given to courses 
in music, theoretical and applied. 

One-quarter is devoted to professional 
courses designed to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the organization of the 
schools into which he will go, the phys- 
ical and mental nature of the children 
he will teach, methods of teaching 
music in schools, and actual practise in 
teaching music to children. A _ final 
quarter of his time is given to studies 
in the other arts and sciences. 

There are two things about this pro- 
gram that the critic of school music 
should keep in mind. 

The first is that very few profes- 
sional musicians who have not gone 
through some such training as that 
outlined above have made good in the 
schools. This, at least, should cause one 


Bringing Educators Into Line 


The need for a higher level of musi- 
cianship among school music teachers 
and supervisors has not been so appar- 
ent to educators, generally, as to musi- 
cians. There has been considerable 
opposition on the part of some college 
administrators to increasing the amount 
of time devoted to music in the train- 
ing program for school music teachers. 
They have not been able to understand 
that teaching music successfully re- 
quires not only a knowledge of subject 
matter and pedagogy, but also a per- 
sonal skill in performance which re- 
quires years to develop, and a matured 
musical taste which can only result 
from the hearing and performing of a 
wealth of musical literature. 

Evidence has not been lacking in the 
past five years to prove that musically 
satisfying results can be secured with 
school children. School music is moving 
from its plane of mediocrity to a level 
which may well command the respect of 
all musicians. It is the conviction of 
all of those who have followed the de- 
velopment of school music that it has 
become a profession worthy of the high- 
est type of musical leadership. 

Here, in a critical period of musical 
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readjustment, is an opportunity worth 
the consideration of young American 
musicians who are sympathetic with 
childhood, and who are serious enough 
in their purpose to devote the requisite 
amount of time necessary to prepare 
for a profession that is fast gaining the 
respect of both laymen and musicians. 


COPELAND TOUR BOOKED 





Pianist to Play with Orchestras and in 
Many Recitals 


George Copeland, pianist, who offi- 
cially opened his concert season with 
his appearances as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at the Academy 
of Music in that city under Leopold 
Stokowski on Oct. 10 and 11, has been 
reengaged to appear as soloist in its 
New York series at Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 25 with Mr. Stokowski. Mr. Cope- 
land will appear as soloist with the 
Baltimore Symphony on Jan. 25 at the 
Lyric Theatre, Baltimore, and with the 
Springfield Symphony on March 10. 

His other engagements include the 
following recitals: Nov. 3, in Carnegie 
Hall, New York; Nov. 19, Norton, 
Mass.; Nov. 21, Hartford, Conn.; Dec. 
4, Boston; Dec. 5, Harvard University, 
Cambridge; Jan. 4, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, in a joint-recital with Mme. 
Frances Alda; March 1, Worcester, 
Mass.; and April 19, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Mr. Stoessel’s 1930-31 
New York 
Concert Calendar 
Includes 





Stage performances of 


Gruenberg-Erskine 
Opera 
Jack and the Bean Stalk 


Handel's 


“Julius Caesar” 


Gluck’s Orpheus 


Schoenberg's 
“Verklarte Nacht” 


Goossens's Concertino 
Bach's Kunst der Fuge 
Handel's Messiah 

Bach's B Minor Mass 


Vaughan Williams's 

Mass in G Minor 
and 

Philip James's 


Missa Imaginum 


[Both First New York 
Performances] 


Four Children’s ‘Orches- 
tral Concerts in the New 


County Center, White 
Plains 


ALBERT 


STOESSEL 


CONDUCTOR 


Some recent press notices of his 
conducting at the Worcester 
Festival: 


Mr. Stoessel demonstrated in the 
afternoon concert today and again in the 
performance tonight, as well as at the 
opening, his ability as a program builder 
and a director capable of drawing the 
very best out of those under his baton. 

N. Y. Times—Oct. 2, 1930 


Last night’s performance was splendid 
in every way; Mr. Stoessel seemed in- 
spired to give as sympathetic a reading 
of this truly Italian music as of the 
more austere Bach scores that few can 
play as well as he. 

Worcester Daily Telegram—Oct. 2, 1930 


A well-filled hall greeted Conductor 
Albert Stoessel with cordial applause 
when he appeared, for Mr. Stoessel has 
endeared himself to Worcester and has 
made the annual music festival once 
again one of the finest festivals in the 
country. 

The Springfield Union—Oct. 2, 1930 


Mr. Stoessel included on the program 
his own “La Media Noche” (Spanish 
Serenade). The work is one of the 
movements from his “Hispania Suite.” 
Whatever Mr. Stoessel does is notable, 
be it conducting, playing or composing. 

The Springfield Union—Oct. 2, 1950 


With this concert Albert Stoessel 
brought to a close his sixth very suc- 
cessful festival season and again has 
proved himself a conductor of rare 
versatility and general ability. Under 
his baton the orchestra played with fin- 
ished elegance, the chorus sang with 
solidity and precision, and the soloists 
performed with unhampered freedom. 
He has, too, the gift of planning interest- 
ing programs so that an audience which 
has heard one concert is eager to come 
again, a really marvellous thing in these 
unhappy musical days. 

The Worcester Daily Telegram— 
Oct. 4, 1930 


Mr. Stoessel held the orchestral 
volume to an exact degree of exquisite 


balance. 
Morning World—Oct. 2, 1930 


Personal Representative 


ALBION ADAMS 
Steinway Hall, New York City 
113 West 57th Street 
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Ultra-Modern Music Heard at 


Unique Concert in San Francisco 
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Pedro Sanjuan, of Havana, 
Conducts Symphonic 
Group — Presents Schén- 
berg’s “Pierrot Lunaire,” 
Works by Riegger and 
Ruggles, and Two Iberian 
Suites—Symphony, Under 
Cameron, Gives Fine Pro- 
grams 


AN FRANCISCO, Nov. 5.—The 

most remarkable event of the past 
fortnight was the concert of modern 
works sponsored by the New Music 
Society of California and conducted by 
Pedro Sanjuan, conductor of the 
Havana Philharmonic. An immense 
audience attended and a large part of 
it was still present two hours and 
twenty-nine minutes after the introduc- 
tory speech by Henry Cowell! Not one 
auditor left until it was time for any 
self-respecting concert to have ended. 

Aside from its extreme length and 
the aurally horrible “Sonorities” for 
ten violins by Wallingford Riegger, the 
program fascinated. Carl Ruggles’s 
“Portals” for twelve strings had a 
varied instrumental timbre, melodic 
and rhythmic interest to recommend it. 
But Schénberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire’”’ was 
the outstanding work of the evening 
and a large part of its success must be 
credited to Rudolphine Radil, soprano, 
who performed the Herculean task of 
singing the declamatory vocal part. 

Latin American compositions in- 
cluded “Ritmicas” for wood quintette 
and piano by Amadeo Roldan, based 
on Cuban-African rhythms; and San- 
juan’s own colorful “Sones de Castilla” 
for chamber orchestra, which proved a 
vivid and vital, and readily palatable 
suite. 

Sanjuan conducted with sweeping 
gestures, a superb vitality, and obvious 
sincerity, obtaining extraordinary re- 
sults from the group of musicians un- 
der his baton. 


Symphony Concerts Attract 


The San Francisco Symphony sea- 
son is proving most stimulating under 
the baton of Basil Cameron. At his 
first Sunday “Pop” concert he gave us 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio” Overture, Mo- 
art’s “Eine kleine Nachtmusik,” the 
Pizzicato and Finale from Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, Percy Grainger’s 
“Jutish Medley,” Saint-Siens’s “Le 
Rouet d’Omphale” and Liszt’s First 
Hungarian Rhapsody. Kajetan Attl 
was harp soloist, playing the Saint- 
Saéens Fantasie with exceptional detail 
in the matter of nuance. 

Mr. Cameron’s reading of the Mo- 
zart was virile and profoundly simple, 
free from exaggeration and tremen- 


dously effective. It was the finale to 
the Tchaikovsky symphony that was 
most masterful, both musically and 


emotionally. The Grainger “Medley,” 
new here, was refreshing and buoyant. 
There was real poetic beauty in the 
“Le Rouet d’Omphale.” 

For his second pair of concerts in 
the Curran Theatre, on Oct. 24 and 26, 
the conductor brought us the Overture 
to Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
Brahms’s Third Symphony, and, with 
the assistance of Henri Deering, pian- 
ist, de Falla’s “Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain” and Loeffler’s “A Pagan 
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Pedro Sanjuan, Conductor of the 
Havana Philharmonic, Who Led a Pro- 
gram of Modern Works in San Francisco 


Poem (After Virgil).” It was in the 
two latter works that audiences found 
their greatest joy. The Loeffler was 
superb, and left the Friday audience 
so spellbound that it was several sec- 
onds before the applause burst forth. 
Henri Deering was a splendid co-star 
in both of the modern numbers. 


U. S. Marine Band Heard 


San Francisco played host to the 
United States Marine Band on Oct. 19. 
In the afternoon ten thousand auditors 
heard the excellent organization under 
the baton of Capt. Taylor Branson, and 
in the evening a smaller number heard 
a second program under the same lead- 
er. The soloists were Winfred Kempt, 
cornetist, and Wilbur D. Kieffer, xylo- 
phonist, in the afternoon, and Arthur 
Witcomb, cornetist, and Robert E. 
Clark, trombonist, at night. Both con- 
certs were held in the Civic Audi- 
torium. 

Carrie Teel, pianist, introduced her- 
self to a San Francisco audience under 
Lulu Blumberg’s direction on Oct. 14, 
giving a program ranging from Lully 
to Scriabin. It was in the latter’s 
Preludes that she scored her greatest 
success. 

Sydney Rosenbloom, pianist, a new 
recruit to California music circles, 
demonstrated the gifts which won him 
distinction in Great Britain and South 
Africa, before an appreciative audience 
in the Community Playhouse one week 
later. His program ranged from Bach 
to Ravel and included some of his own 
compositions. He was _§ introduced 
under the management of Alice Seckels. 

Marsory M. FISHER 


Wellesley to Have Concert Series 


WELLESLEY, MAss., Nov. 5.—The an- 
nual concert series at Wellesley Col- 
lege this season will include appear- 
ances by the following: the Boston 
Symphony, Victor Chenkin, Myra Hess, 
Roland Hayes, the Budapest String 
Quartet, the Cleveland Orchestra, Al- 
exander Kipnis, and Florence Austral 
and John Amadio. Dr. Hamilton C. 
Macdougall is the manager of the 
series. 








FANTASY HEARD 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 





Brallowsky Is Soloist 


with Symphony 
Forces 


Winweawens, New. 5—The second 
conuertt of tihe seasem iy the Minneap- 
dis Sympitang,, under Henri Verbrug- 
chem, wee attended by am audience of 
over 4002, wit» evinced) much enthu- 
sizsm. 

The fist novelty of the seasom was 
“We,” lhesed om Lindbergh’s flight, a 
imitesyy~mentume ig James Philip 
Damm of New Wonk. It was played in 
the aqumkntious and sympathetic 
manner im wiih Wr. Verbrugghen al- 
weys wumiketalies new compositions. 
The haginning seemed to recall “Till 
Dulenspiege!!” without being at all imi- 
tative of iit, and there were ether com- 
hinmetiions ami sequences of sound not 
dreamei of im tie Straussiam scheme 
of imstrumentatiom. The work hardly 
expresses firllly tite Lindbergh idea of 
lofty ami situiiiarm bravery, but it is 
Amerioen im spirit, for it possesses 
humo, espacmlliy im tie earlier parts. 

The senplony was Tehaikovsky’s 
Pitth, im E Winer. Mr. Verbrugghen 
imtenyoiei] te music without score in 
2 mame convincing throughout. 
Every sexctiom ami solm instrument 
pigyed im 2 manner te demonstrate the 
excelione of the erganization. Mr. 
Verbrugeiem tadie tie whole orchestra 
rise im adknowiadiment of the ovation 
recenrvat.. 

The sulnstt was Alexander Brail- 
owsky,, tthe Eussiam pianist, who played 
the Chom £ Miner Concerto with ex- 
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Budapest Quartet to Visit America“ 
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The Budapest String Quartet, Which Will Make Its First American Tour This Sea- 
son. From Left to Right, Emil Hauser, First Violin; Jose Roismann, Second 
Violin; Stephan Ipolyi, Viola, and Mischa Schneider, ’Cello 


OLLOWING a full decade of Euro- 

pean successes, the Budapest String 
Quartet is to make its American debut 
this season. The Messrs. Hauser, Rois- 
mann, Ipolyi and Schneider, who will be 
heard under the management of Annie 
Friedberg, will make their debut on 
Jan. 4 in New York at a concert of the 
League of Composers. 

The quartet has given more than 800 
concerts in the last ten years, appear- 
ing in practically all European music 
eentres and winning golden opinions 
from the press. Their concerts number 
more than 150 in Germany, almost as 


many in Holland, more than 125 in Nor- 
way and Sweden, the same number in 
Denmark, ninety-odd in Spain, plus nu- 
merous engagements in Italy, Austria, 
Switzerland, Hungary and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. Last Summer they played thirty- 
eight concerts in the Dutch Indies. 

They present a large number of con- 
temporary works, among them a quar- 
tet by the Swedish composer, Emborg, 
which is dedicated to them and which 
they will introduce here. Bartok, Schén- 
berg, Pierre Menu and Stravinsky are 
among the moderns who figure in their 
programs. 





uberance of rhythm and tone color, yet 
with technical sagacity. Enthusiasti- 
eally received, he gave a series of ex- 
tra numbers, embracing the second of 
the Chopin A Flat Waltzes; the Schu- 
bert-Liszt “Hark, Hark, the Lark”; 
Chopin’s “Butterfly” Etude, and Liszt’s 
“Liebestraum,” all most fascinatingly 
played. 

The Schubert Club of St. Paul, un- 
der its new president, Mrs. Charles 
Guyer, who has taken over the leader- 
ship for so many years ably held by 
Mrs. Warren S. Briggs, recently gave 
the first of its series of artists’ recitals. 
John Charles Thomas, baritone, in 
superb voice and disposition, appeared 
to better advantage than in any of his 
previous Twin City engagements. 
He carried his audience with him both 
in his serious and humorous interpre- 
tations. The concerts are given in the 
People’s Church auditorium. 

Victor NILSSON 


Oliver Stewart Reengaged for Char- 
lotte Lund Opera Company 


Oliver Stewart, tenor, has been re- 
engaged for the Charlotte Lund Opera 
Company for this season. He will have 
the leading tenor parts in “Cinderella,” 


“Coq dOr,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
“Martha,” “Mignon” and “Snow 
Maiden.” These performances are 


scheduled to take place in the Town 
Hall at eleven o’clock on Nov. 28, Dec. 
26 and 30, Feb. 12 and 23 and April 11. 
Mr. Stewart’s first appearance will be 
in the role of the Prince in “Cin- 
derella.” 


Subscribe for MusitcaL AMERICA—$3 a 
year; Canada and foreign, $4. 
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TO PLAY HADLEY WORK 





Manhattan Symphony to Give Novelty 
in Opening Concert 


The first concert of the Manhattan 
Symphony, under Henry Hadley, will 
be given in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 16. This concert, to be 
broadcast by WOR, will include the 
first performance in New York of Mr. 
Hadley’s “Streets of Peking,” which is 
dedicated to Viscount Hidemaro Ko- 
noye. The soloist will be Luisa Silva, 
mezzo-soprano, who will make her 
New York debut after singing in opera 
and concert in Europe. 


TIPICA PLAYERS 
OPEN SECOND TOUR 





Picturesque Ensemble 
Travels in Large 
Motor Coaches 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—With 
several weeks of its twenty-week tour 
behind it, and with large, enthusiastic 
audiences greeting each of its concerts, 
Torreblanca’s Tipica Orchestra of 
Mexico, now on its second tour of the 
United States, promises to have a very 
successful season. 

The first half of the tour is being 
made in motor coaches, two special ve- 
hicles, each accommodating a score of 
players, having been chartered by the 
Horner-Witte Bureau for the first 
10,000 miles of the tour. This is said 
to be the first time in the history of the 
concert business that a major attrac- 
tion has been sent over the road by bus. 
In addition, there is a baggage truck 
for the personal equipment and larger 
instruments. After the first of the 
year, the western half of the trip will 
be made by rail. 


Interesting the Young 


The children’s matinees are proving 
very popular, according to word re- 
ceived from the company manager, and 
it is seldom that the house is not almost 
full at these concerts. In most cases, 
the children are dismissed from classes 
to attend the matinees, and with the 
help of especially annotated programs, 
the youngsters are able to enjoy the 
presentations fully. These programs 
were introduced this year by Roland R. 
Witte, under whose management the 
Tipica Orchestra is making the tour. 
They are sent to supervisors of music 
and are studied by the music apprecia- 
tion classes of the schools previous to 
the appearance of the orchestra. They 
have been said by many of the teachers 
to be the most effective manner of in- 
teresting children that has been in- 
troduced in several years. 

The orchestra, aside from the musi- 
cal qualities it possesses, has also an 
undeniable picturesqueness which adds 
a colorful note to the offerings of the 
vocalists, marimba players and dancers, 
under the able leadership of Sejfior 
Juan N. Torreblanca. 


Erika Morini to Play in Havana 


Erika Morini, violinist, has left for a 
southern tour, including two concerts in 
Havana. She will appear as soloist in 
a pair of concerts with the Chicago 
Symphony. 
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High Voice 
A LARK WENT SINGING 
High or Medium Voice 
LET US DRIFT AND DREAM 
CANZONET 


Low or Medium V otce 
WINTER 
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Some Idle Moments of Hard-working Musical Folk 


TMI ITM HILL MEERA LLLP REMUS ELM eee MY 


Violinist, with Mme Szigeti 
the Leviathan for His Fifth 
a = my 
American |! our Yvonne Gall, French Soprano, Visiting Byrd Mme. Schumann Heink Greets Her Gr 
Ship, “The City of New York,” chats witl Grandson, Ferdinand Hirzy, Son of Cag 
jack Reed and S. E Roos of the Antarct tain and Mrs. Ferdinand Hirzy of Steven: 
Exploration Party Point. Wis 








icago Civic Opera Company, in the Center of a Grouy 
After the First of Three Recitals Given in the Teatrc Lea Luboshutz, Violinist (Left), and Margot 
ere He Also Appeared in Twenty Operatic Performance Jean, 'Cellist and Soprano, at Rockport, Me. 
during the Summer : 


F Tollefsen. \V nist (Right), and His 

Ethel Mackey, Soprano (Right), and Mary nd, Frank Toors, Pause for a Moment 
Emerson, Pianist, on Holiday at Lake Minne <I Shumsky, Boy _ Violinist, between Sets of Tennis at Mr. To efsen s 
waska, N. Y anges Bow for Golf Club Summer Home at Center Moriches, L. | 
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Quebec’s Third Festival Brings : 


Colorful Folk-Mustc and Dances 


PEM PULLS LLLLeL eee LOTT STL 8 





ST Hn ity 


UEBEC, Oct. 30.—Quebec’s third 
French-Canadian Folk-dance, Folk- 
song and Handicrafts Festival, recently 
concluded at the Chateau Frontenac 
here, was unanimously acclaimed as the 
best yet produced in French Canada. 
The festival’s success redounded to the 
credit of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which promoted the affair, and John 
Murray Gibbon, the Canadian poet and 
novelist, who organized it. 

Throughout the three happy days of 
the festival there was only one unhappy 
fact—that the passing last Spring of 
Charles Marchand, Canadian singer, 
folklorist and founder of the Bytown 
Troubadours, deprived the occasion of 
one of its beloved leaders. This quar- 
tet, still dressed in gay lumberjack cos- 
tumes, continued to command the cen- 
tral interest here this time, with Lionel 
Daunais replacing Marchand. Daunais 
proved himself an inspired leader, pos- 
sessed of a fine baritone voice, and an 
ability for research in folk-music which 
makes him a worthy successor of the 
magnetic Marchand. Besides Daunais, 
the quartet includes Emile Boucher, 
lyric tenor, Fortunat Champagne, tenor, 
and Miville Belleau, bass. Their singing 
conjured up a vision of Quebec’s early 
pioneers—her voyageurs, her woods- 
men, her farmers—who opened the vast 
forests and waterways some three cen- 
turies ago. As usual, they captivated 
the audiences with their spirited sing- 
ing of “C’est l’aviron,” a voyageur song 
that communicated the very swing of 
the paddle. 


As many of the loveliest folk-songs 
arose literally from the soil, the con- 
cert programs presented many rustic 
performers. Their art seemed naturally 
the richer for its complete lack of self- 
consciousness. Phileas Bedard, of St. 
Rémi de Napierville, sang a number of 
songs from his repertory of over 400, 
and retold tales with the imagination 
of a born story-teller. Old Pierre 
Guerin, 89, of St. Joseph near Ottawa, 
reappeared in his famous dances, in- 
cluding the broadly comic “Barber’s 
Jig,” in which he wields a_ wicked 
papier mache razor across a customer’s 
face while tapping out his rapid steps. 
Elisee Ouellet, a miller, with his four 
sons, fiddled out music that made every 
spectator eager to join in the dances. 

Folk-dances of Normandy, Auvergne 
and Brittany were danced and sung by 
a group of fifty Quebec children di- 
rected by Mme. Arthur Duquet, whose 
success in training these youngsters 
was marked. Particular mention must 
be made of three nine-year-olds who led 
their playmates in the singing rounds: 
Andrée Dugal, Louise Leclerc and 
Yvette Laferriére. An adult group 
from Montreal, the “Disciples de Mas- 
senet,” performed beautifully the 
dances of Anjou, Limousin and Bur- 
gundy under the direction of Charles 
Goulet. The music of these dances was 
collected in France by the late Charles 
Marchand and arranged by Harold 
Eustace Key, music director of the fes- 
tival. 

Two ballad operas were successfully 





Prominent Officials 
Greet Habitants in Que- 
bec’s Third  French- 
Canadian Folk Festival: 
Left to Right, George 
Stephen, Vice-President 
of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Who Opened 
the Festival; Mme. Na- 
poleon Lachance, 
Weaver of the Ile 
d’Orléans; Phileas Be- 
dard, Raconteur and 
Singer, of St. Rémi de 
Napierville; and Lt.- 
Governor G. H. Carroll 
of Quebec, Guest of 


Honor 





produced, each incor- 
porating a number of 
folksongs. The first, 
“A French - Canadian 
Wedding of 1830,” was 
written by  Alberic 
Bourgeois, and depicted 
the jollity of song and 
dance which accom- 
panied this ceremony a century ago 
in Quebec. The second, “L’Ordre de 
Bon Temps,” arranged by Healy Willan 
of Toronto, told the story of Cham- 
plain’s founding of his famous Order 
of Good Cheer as a means of brighten- 
ing the bitter Winters his garrison had 
to endure in Port Royal in 1606. Lionel 
Daunais and Ulysee Paquin sang capi- 
tally the roles of Champlain and the 
Baron Poutrincourt, respectively. 
Emile Boucher of the Bytown Trou- 
badours revealed a lyric tenor of un- 





Earle Hooker Eaton 


common beauty in his duets with Ger- 
maine LeBel, soprano, which they sang 
as part of the “Visions Canadiennes,” 
a series of folk-songs which had their 
story acted out with the choral aid of 
the “Disciples de Massenet.” The set- 
tings, made by Osear O’Brien of Mon- 
treal, were beautifully arranged by this 
composer. In particular, “C’etait une 
fregate” was a fine production. Its 
pathetic concluding phrases were mem- 
orably sung by both principals and 
chorus. 





BEATRICE BELKIN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO OF THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 








W. J. Henderson 
N. Y. Sun 


GEORGE ENCGLES 
Managing Director 





Pitts Sanborn 


N. Y. World 


SOPRANO, ENGAGED FOR 
METROPOLITAN, RECEIVES WARM 
WELCOME AT TOWN HALL 


Taste and musical finish, com- 
mendable diction. Her delivery 
of the coloratura was marked by 
facility, accuracy, good intona- 
tion and beauty of tone. 


N. Y. Evening Telegram 


Samuel Chotzinoff 


Leonard Liebling 
N. Y. American 


BEATRICE BELKIN PLEASES BIG 
TOWN HALL AUDIENCE 


Came thr-ugh the test of vocal 
range and execution with really 
great credit. Her tone had free- 
dom and roundness, enthusiastic- 
ally recalled. Sang not only with 
superior technical control but 
with spirit, grace and captivating 
charm. 


Soprano of wide range, profes- 
sional skill and assurance. The 
voice is very agreeable and al- 
ways clear. Excellent diction 
and a feeling for the words and 
music. 


Enchanting headtones, 


Noel Straus 
N. Y. Evening World 


BEATRICE BELKIN WARMLY 
GREETED IN HER SONG DEBUT 


lovely 


pianissimo, musically secure, fa- 
cility, dash and easy control of 


tone and breath. 


Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
of the 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 


Irving Weil 
N. Y. Evening Journal 


F. D. Perkins 
Herald Tribune 


Sang to the manifest delight of 
audience. To augment the diffi- 
culties of the florid coloratura 
flights, there was a new cadenza 
for voice and flutes written -by 
Estelle Liebling which brought 
the selection to a highly orna- 
mental close in which chromatic 
runs, a lofty trill and a culminat- 
ing D in altissimo found a place. 


She has an extremely pretty 
voice, resonant carrying quality. 
In her singing of these vocal 
difficulties, Miss Belkin gave the 
impression of ease and very con- 
siderable mastery. 


UNUSUALLY LARGE AUDIENCE 
HEARS NEW METROPOLITAN 
COLORATURA AT TOWN HALL 


Clear top notes, reaffirmed the 
impression of expertness in such 
florid music which the soprano 
had made at the Roxy. 


711 FIFTH AVE. 
New York City 
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“Mr. Melnikoff crowned an evening of distinguished playing with a superb performance of Mozart’s ‘Rondo,’ 
which evoked a thunder of applause from a large gathering. The charming but neglected Mondonville 
sonata boasts a vivacious hunting song, which was projected last night with an infectious dash and sparkle. 


A disclosure of amazing skill was made in Bach’s ‘Sarabande and Giga.’ ”’ 


“New York Telegram,” October 27, 1930 


MELNIKOFF 


POET of the VIOLIN 


ACCLAIMED 
BY CRITICS 


SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL 
CARNEGIE HALL 
OCTOBER 26, 1930 


“Harry Melnikoff, violinist, who made his local debut last December at the Guild Theatre 
and has since toured European musical centres, gave a recital last night at Carnegie Hall. 
His program consisted of Mondonville’s middle eighteenth century sonata, No. 5, the B 
minor Saint-Saens concerto, Hubay’s ‘Echoes of the Hungarian Plains,’ Kuzdo’s ‘Passing 
the Chapel,’ Beethoven’s Romance in F and shorter pieces by Bach, Mozart and Brahms. 
The recital fortified previous impressions, for Mr. Melnikoff again played with great self- 


” 


























assurance, agility in both hands and evidence of feeling . 
“New York Times”—October 27, 1930 





“Another juvenile violinist has crept among us whose decided talent cannot “Mr. Melnikoff’s assets are a good tone, an adequate technique, enviable self- 
be ignored. He is Harry Melnikoff, about half past eighteen, according to his assurance... ” “Brooklyn Eagle”—October 27, 1930. 
brother. Mr. Melnikoff made a promising debut last season in the Guild 
Theatre, and reappeared upon the recital horizon before a large and devoted “A newcomer who charmed by his pure and limpid tone, his musical style, 
audience in Carnegie Hall last night. He has matured remarkably since that and his unusual ability to make his violin sing in rapid passages is Harry 
Sunday night affair last year. His tone is clear and full, his technique clean, Melnikoff—heard here last season for the first time. Not in the least stiff 
and he seems to have acquired a new insight into music as an abstract in poise or manner, this American-born youth left among the good-sized 
language.” “New York World”—October 27, 1930. audience present in Carnegie Hall the other evening the desire to hear him 
again. With high-pressure fiddlers tearing loose till their temperaments seem 
" - good tone . .. poetry, poise and dignity . . . he made much of the ready to burst, it was a relief to listen to one who refused to force the tone 
charming old music ... at all times a musical individuality of unusual of his excellent instrument. The future of Melnikoff will be interesting to 
promise...” “New York Sun”—October 27, 1930. watch.” Pierre V. R. Key—“Worcester Telegram”—November 2, 1930. 


Second Chicago Recital, Civic Theatre, December 7 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1930-193! 
RECITAL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, STEINWAY BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Cadman Indicts “Soundie” Music 


ROM the Pacific Coast, where he is close- 
Bo in touch with the activities of the sound 

films, comes Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
timely analysis of the blight which has fallen 
over the musical end of the “soundies.” In- 
spired by a recent editorial in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
the well-known American composer writes at 
length in The Music World, a new publication 
of which he is an associate editor. 

MUSICAL AMERICA decried the poor standards 
which had’ been noticeable in musical sound 
films, after the attempts made by the com- 
panies producing the pictures of Tibbett and 
McCormack, attempts which Mr. Cadman 
labels “the swallow that cannot make an entire 
summer.” 

“Just what is wrong?” asks Mr. Cadman. 
Ignorant and domineering producers, for one 
thing. Men who know nothing about music but 
presume to dictate to the studio composers, leav- 
ing the latter with a feeling of frustration and 
lowered self-respect. These dictators have 
placed the average of public taste at about the 
age of twelve years, “giving little credence to 
the fact that there are a few people in America 
who can really understand music that rises 
above the croon song and the sob bal- 


lad.”’ 
“T fear this taste is born in the studios 
here,” Mr. Cadman continues. “All taste, 


whether public or not, is formed by what is 
continually heard.” 

Absolute commercialism is the greatest foe 
of good music. Because producers expected to 
“clean up” on the theme song, which has 
proved such a vicious boomerang, the studios 
were crowded with the “hot boys from Broad- 
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way” and there was no room for the more seri- 
ous composer. Long-term contracts made for 
continued “closed corporations.” Producers 
would not trust serious composers’ estimates of 
what the public wants; if any of these musi- 
cians got in, their brain-children were so de- 
formed eventually that it was either absolute 
renunciation or degenerating compromise for 
them. Mr. Cadman deplores these evils. 

“Good or better music for the pictures will 
never come while the studios hold the 
thought that the American people are incapable 
of understanding but one type of 
music,” is Mr. Cadman’s indictment, surely not 
too severe. 

Musical directors, engaged at big salaries, 
will never clear up the situation as long as 
their final responsibility is to an overlord who 
knows nothing about music, but who “knows 
what he wants”—whether the public wants it 
or not. 


To What Degree, If Any Degree 
At All? 


HOULD a music tezcher have a degree from 
an academic institution? Max T. Krone, 
Cleveland authority, begins a series of articles in 
this issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, he votes “yes” 
on the question. Glen Dillard Gunn, Chicago 
music critic of the Herald-Examiner, says a plain- 
tive “no,” claiming that “the teaching of music 
depends on talent as much as on acquired knowl- 
edge.” America hag decided for degrees; many 
people are dissatisfied with the decision. MUSICAL 
AMERICA would like to hear from its readers on 
this question—a vital one for the future of music. 
Everyone will agree with Dr. Gunn that “the 
teaching of music is a highly specialized pro- 
fession that cannot be practiced successfully 
except by the artist or the person of true artis- 
tic gifts and extended experience.” Should the 
academic influence be allowed to govern this 
specialized province? Read Mr. Krone’s arti- 
cle, think about Dr. Gunn’s statement, and let 
us hear your opinion. 
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Personalities 





Courtesy, North German Lloyd 


Fritz Kreisler, Who Is Again on Tour in This Country 

to the Delight of His Vast Army of Admirers, Is 

Known Among His Friends to Be an Enthusiastic 

Dog-Fancier. Here He Is Exercising a Pedigreed Pet 

Aboard the Europa on His Arrival Last Month in 
New York 


Loeser-Lebert—Olga Loeser-Lebert, pianist, has 
come from her home in Florence, Italy, to assist the 
Lener String Quartet in performances of the Brahms 
Piano Quintet in F Minor in Chicago and New York. 
Mme. Loeser-Lebert is the granddaughter of the 
composer and teacher, Sigmund Lebert, who with 
Stark wrote the famous Lebert and Stark Piano 
Method, and a pupil of Max Pauer. 


Setti—The Metropolitan Opera chorus of a hun- 
dred voices, of which Giulio Setti is chorus master, 
recently made its first sound film, singing a portion 
of the final chorus from “Die Meistersinger.” 


Kipnis—Alexander Kipnis, bass, arrived on the 
Europa recently for his fifth season with the Chicago 
Civic Opera, accompanied by Mrs. Kipnis and their 
three-weeks-cld son, Igor. A special Russian pass- 
port had to be obtained to bring the infant to this 
country. 


Garden—“They’re going to give me a voice test, 
and if I’m successful I’ll burst forth filmward in 
some opera,’ says Mary Garden. The Scottish- 
American soprano hopes to persuade some screen 
magnate to make a sound film of Debussy’s “Pélléas 
and Mélisande,” the heroine of which is so closely 
identified with her career. 


Wolf-Ferrari—Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s new opera, 
“La vedova scaltra” (The Cunning Widow), is to be 
produced in Rome this season. The libretto, by Ma- 
rio Ghisalberti, is based on a comedy by Goldoni. 


Ysaye—Eugéne Ysaye, the seventy-two-year-old 
Belgian violinist, has completed an opera, “Pier li 
Houieu” (Peter the Miner), based on a miners’ 
strike. The work, the libretto of which is in Wal- 
loon, will be produced in Liége in December. 


Sessions—Roger Sessions, the American composer, 
is one of a group of distinguished musicians who 
are collaborating in a unique tribute to James Joyce, 
the partially blind author of “Ulysses.” Each has 
agreed to set one poem from Joyce’s “Pomes Pen- 
yeach” for a special volume soon to be released. 
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NK NN Dux to Return 


Musical Jottings 


in Lighter Vein 


Czech and Double Czech 


fer Metropolitan has again opened 
its gilt and brocade auditorium with- 
out any riots we could discern—except 
to secure a foothold behind the rail. 
The comparative peacefulness of the 
proceedings is in strong contrast to 
some of the political heeby-jeebies 
which seem to convulse the opera 
houses in Mittel-Europa every now and 
then. Apparently when Czech meets 
Teuton, there is almost certain to be 
some sort of fracas. 
oe * ” 

The Japanese Prince who fled from 
the gala performance of Kurt Weill’s 
“Mahagonny” at the Frankfort Opera 
the other evening, when some malcon- 
tents exploded what press dispatches 
describe as “ma¥odorous bombs” in pro- 
test against the work, must have car- 
ried with him some curious impres- 
sions of Western manners. Perhaps 
he thought this was part of the “nov- 
elty” staged in his honor. 

* o* * 


Blacks and Blues 


The objection on this historic occa- 
sion seems to have been against the 
“Alabammy” or “blues” atmosphere of 
the little fable. Picture, if you please, 
the sort of rumpus a musical version 
of “Green Pastures” would create in 
the Reich! 

* * * 

No such picturesque events seem to 
happen here. For instance, when Mr. 
Bodanzky gave his Czech concert with 
the Friends at the Metropolitan, there 
was strict solemnity. Not even one 
personal combat was noted on the score 
that Dvorak’s songs were given in Ger- 
man. Sometimes we sigh for the more 
picturesque customs over the sea. . . 


Idiosyncracies of Ethel 


Ethel says that Art is all, 
Bought a Theremin to prove it, 
But the neighbors made a call, 
Urged the darling to remove it! 


* * * 


Softer and Softer Still 


OME of the Victorians appear to 
have been less black than common- 
ly painted. 

A recent biography of the English 
baritone, Sir Charles Santley, tells of 
an occasion when he was singing in 
Australia. He asked the conductor to 
be allowed to lead the brass players in 
a certain passage at the end of a re- 
hearsal. 

“Now, come on, boys,” he said, start- 
ing them off with vigorous strokes of 
the baton. The boys responded with a 
mighty blast. 

“Oh, come,” urged Santley. 
can do better than that!” 

Windows shook and rafters rang. 

“Ah, that’s more like it! Now one 
more good go.” 

The wind players nearly blew them- 
selves inside out. 

“Ah, I knew you could do it,” said 
Santley delightedly. “And just re- 
member tonight that passage is marked 
‘piano’ !” 


“You 


a Fie 


Oil on Troubled Waters 


Premier Mussolini is reported to have 
declared that he doesn’t care for mod- 
ern composers. 

At least, Il Duce has up to now re- 
frained from administering to these 
recalcitrant souls a certain famous 
medicine. . 
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Schumann’s Bad Finger 


QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

Who was the eminent pianist whose 
career was cut short by trying some 
mechanical device for strengthening 
the fourth finger? G. C. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 17. 

You probably mean Robert Schu- 
mann. He suspended the fourth finger 
of his right hand in a sling while prac- 
tising with the others, in the hope of 
gaining greater independence, and was 
never able to use it again. 

i ee 


Decani and Cantoris 


QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

What is the origin and what the 
exact meaning of the terms “decani” 
and “cantoris” in English church 
music? H.C. E. 

Cleveland, Oct. 16. 

The “‘decani” is the side of the choir 
on the right, or south, side of a person 
facing the altar. The “cantoris” is the 
left, or north side. The terms arose 
from the fact that the cantor sat on the 
south side of the chancel and the dean 
on the north side. It is to be noted 
that cathedrals are almost invariably 
“oriented,” that is, having the high 
altar toward the East. 


“Sordino” or “Sordina”’? 


QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

Which is the correct spelling, “sor- 
dino” or “sordina”? I have always 
seen the former spelling used, but was 
recently told it was incorrect. H. J. 

New York, Oct. 20. 

For some reason, the former spelling 
is almost universally in use, and even 
reputable dictionaries give it, but it is 
incorrect. The word is “sordina.” 

o * » 


Use of Falsetto 


Question Box Editor: 

Is the use of the falsetto voice legi- 
timate in concert or operatic singing? 
Chicago, Nov. 2. J. W. J. 

Legitimate in the sense that it is 
frequently done; illegitimate in that it 
is not in accordance with the canons 
of vocal good taste. 

> 9? 9 


Sign Your Names! 


Periodically the Q. B. E. has to 
broadcast the admonition: Sign Your 
Names and Give Your Addresses! Each 
week brings letters which cannot be 
answered personally and which will not 
be answered in the Question Box be- 
cause they are either anonymous or no 
address is given. 


to New York Recital 
Platform After Absence 


easaneaa eae ioet ro areety 








Eugene Hutchinson 

Claire Dux, Soprano, Who Will Be 

Heard in a New York Concert with 
Heinrich Schlusnus, Baritone 


Claire Dux, noted soprano, formerly 
of the Chicago Opera, will sing in New 
York for the first time since her mar- 
riage in 1926 to Charles H. Swift of 
Chicago, in the second concert in the 
Judson Celebrity Series. Mme. Dux will 
be heard in a Lieder program with 
Heinrich Schlusnus, baritone of the 
Berlin State Opera, in Carnegie Hail 
on Tuesday evening, Nov. 11. 





Carl Navratil, Bohemian composer, 
has recently completed a new symphony 
entitled “Prague.” His ’cello sonata has 
been published by Carlo Schmid] in 
Trieste. 








Twenty Years Ago 


as viewed in Musicat America for 
November, 1910 





“You Made Me What I Am To-day! 
I Hope You're Satisfied!” 


“I love America,” said Mme. 
Tetrazzini in Italy, lately, “not 
for the money I earn there, but 
because America and not Italy 
has made me what I am!” 


<>1910<Y 
And Still Going Strong 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—The musician- 
ly dream of many years was 
realized last week in the mate- 
rialization of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company at the 
Auditorium. 


~1910- 


Salute the Lady, If Not the Liberty! 


“Take off your hat to the 
Statue of Liberty,” said Enrico 
Caruso to Leo Slezak as the two 
famous tenors stood together on 
the deck of the Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie last week. 


<> 191% 
"Member that Nile Scene? 


“Aida” will be sung on Thursday 
evening with Mme. Destinn in 
the title-role. The rest of the 
cast will include Mme. Homer 
and Messrs. Caruso, Amato and 
Didur. 

-1910- 


Even Then! 


Recent disillusioned visitors to 
Bayreuth find it a severe strain 
on their credulity to believe that 
the festivals as run nowadays re- 
flect the ideals of the great Rich- 
ard Wagner. 


~1910- 


But the City Survives 


Munich will hear plenty of Bruck- 
ner this season. His nine sym- 
phonies, “150th Psalm” and 
“Te Deum,” will all be given 
at the Loewe concerts. 


-1910- 


What About Davenport and 
Rock Island? 


One of the most important of 
this year’s festivals was the re- 
cent carillon contest at the pic- 
turesque old Belgian city of Mo- 
lines (sic) or Mechlin. 
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Western Music Delights the Far East 


AQQANUANAAUAULTNSESAAAAETO TNE AASUOOERS AMMEN TTA 


Dr. Henry Hadley Receives Cordial Welcome from the 
Public of Tokyo, in Appearances as Guest Conductor of 
the New Symphony—Standards of Music High in Japa- 
nese Capital, Composer Finds—Inspired to Write New 
Suite During Visit to Peking 


OLLOWING a prolonged stay in 

China and Japan, Dr. Henry Had- 
ley, the noted composer-conductor, and 
Mrs. Hadley (Inez Barbour), returned 
to New York late last month. 

Through Viscount Konoye, the reg- 
ular conductor, Dr. Hadley was invited 
to conduct the New Symphony Orches- 
tra of Tokyo by Prince Tokugawa and 
Mrs. Hadley was invited to sing 
throughout the Empire. 

The gifted composer was deeply im- 
pressed with musical activities as he 
saw them in Japan. He found the 
members of the orchestra alert, skill- 
ful, and always ready to give their 
utmost both at rehearsals and concerts. 
Their comprehension of occidental 
music, he says, is little short of phe- 
nomenal. 

Their repertoire consists of such ad- 
vanced music as Ravel, Scriabin and 
Stravinsky. Under Dr. Hadley’s direc- 
tion they presented “El Amor Brujo” 
of de Falla, and Respighi’s “Pini di 
Roma.” But they also pay due respect 
to the classical composers. 


American Conductor Feted 


After Dr. Hadley’s first concert, 
which included Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, enthusiasm was at a high pitch. 
The press was of the opinion that it 


surpassed any performance that this 
work has ever had in Tokyo. Every 
distinction and honor, social and pro- 
fessional was heaped upon both Dr. 
and Mrs. Hadley. Among these was a 
special audience and tea by the House 
of Peers. 

Prince Cuni, brother of the present 
Empress, his wife, the Princess Cuni, 
and their suite attended the Hadley 
concerts and called personally on the 
conductor to express their appreciation. 

To a_ representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, Dr. Hadley spoke of a series 
of choral and symphonic concerts under 
the sponsorship of the Imperial Acad- 
emy. 

“The large chorus of 250 voices is 
composed entirely of music students 
of the academy,’ Dr. Hadley said. 
“Never have I heard anywhere in the 
world such a beautiful, cultivated qual- 
ity, such precision and nuance, such 
legato and at the same time such per- 
fect intonation as these Japanese 
singers exhibited. Remember, they were 
singing ‘Judas Maccabaeus’ in Ger- 
man! 

Skilled Performances 

“Imagine my amazement at hearing 
such beautiful art. Their conductor is 
Charles Lautrup, a young Danish con- 
ductor, associated for four years with 


Ge TTT TTT 





the Imperial Academy. He has ap- 
peared as an orchestral conductor suc- 
cessfully throughout Germany and 
Austria. I saw this young man at the 
head of his orchestra, and I must say 
I have rarely encountered such a start- 
ling talent for conducting, with such 
splendid musicianship. Young Lautrup 
will go very far. 

“Zimbalist gave five concerts on five 
consecutive nights while I was in 
Tokyo. How many cities in America or 
even in Germany could supply big au- 
diences for five consecutive violin re- 
citals? 

“Do you wonder that I say that 
Japan is bound to be prominent musi- 
cally among the nations? 

“Last, but not least, my wife, Inez 
Barbour, was kept as busy as she could 
possibly be, traveling to Osaka, Sendai 
and Kyoto for concerts, in addition to 
her concerts and broadcasting in Tokyo. 
She was acclaimed by both public and 
press.” 


Wrote Suite on Street Cries 


While in Peking Dr. Hadley was so 
impressed with the street cries that he 
decided to write a suite, using them as 
a leitmotif. Charming are the names 
of the movements: “Great Stone Man 
Street,” “Jade Street in Moonlight,” 
“Sweet Rain Street,” “Shoemaker 
Street,” “Sleeping Lotuses,” “Rickshaw 
Boy 309-Ma Ben” and “The Forbidden 
City.” The suite, written while the 
composer and Mrs. Hadley were spend- 
ing the Summer in the mountains of 
Japan, is dedicated to Viscount Konoye. 
The premiére was given at the series 


of concerts in Tokyo. The first per- 
formance in America will be at the 
opening concert of the Manhattan Sym- 
phony under the composer’s direction. 
It will also be played by the Chicago 
Symphony under Frederick Stock. 

Henry Hadley is the first foreign 
guest to appear with the New Sym- 
phony of Tokyo. The orchestra present- 
ed him with a large autographed photo- 
graph, and Viscount Konoye gave him 
a very rare and precious sword of the 
Samurai. 

Asked what language he used in ad- 
dressing the orchestra, Dr. Hadley 
smiled and then replied: “Some Ger- 
man; a bit of Italian, when excited; a 
few words of English, but unfortu- 
nately never Japanese. I wish I had 
been able to.” Li. “J. 





Reception Given for Yvonne Gall 


In honor of Yvonne Gall, the French 
soprano, a reception was given at the 
Hotel Buckingham on Saturday after- 
noon, Nov. 1, by Vera Bull Hull and 
Gretchen Dick. A large gathering of 
prominent musicians, writers and music 
lovers was present to meet the singer, 
who was scheduled to give a recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Nov. 7. 





Galli-Curci Sings to Packed Auditorium 
in Manchester, England 


When Amelita Galli-Curci sang in 
Manchester, England, on Oct. 11, one 
of the series of concerts which form 
her current English tour, there was a 
crowd on the stage, and more than a 
thousand people standing to hear the 
diva. 
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Accompanisis Trained at 
Curtis Institute Win 
Artistic Engagements 








French 
Harry Kaufman, Head of the Division 
of Accompanying at Curtis Institute, 


Who Has Returned from a Tour of the - 


Orient to Resume His Duties in Phila- 
delphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—When Josef 
Hofmann, director of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, announced two years 
ago that the art of accompanying 
would be taught as a major subject at 
the Institute, it was the first time that 
a definite place had been given to this 
branch of music in a conservatory 
either here or abroad. Previous to 
that time accompanists had been de- 
veloped more or less by chance, enter- 
ing the art after training as a pianist 
or pursuing independent studies in 
repertoire and interpretation. 

Harry Kaufman, head of the division 
of accompanying at the Curtis Insti- 
tute, has shaped the course of instruc- 
tion with admirable results. After a 
period of but two years, several of the 
members of the class are appearing as 
accompanists for musicians of wide 
reputation. 

Theodore Saidenberg has been en- 
gaged by Erika Morini for her tour 
of America and Cuba, making his first 
appearance with this artist in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on Oct. 9. For 
the second half of the season he has 
been engaged as accompanist for 
Efrem Zimbalist. 

Yvonne Krinsky will appear as ac- 
companist for Henri Temianka, vio- 
linist, in a series of engagements in- 
cluding recitals in New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. Earl Fox is on tour 
as accompanist for Tibor de Machula 
and Benjamin Grobani in Europe; and 
Elizabeth Westmoreland has been re- 
tained as one of the coaches of the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company. 

Mr. Kaufman returned early in 
November from a concert tour of the 
Orient with Efrem Zimbalist and will 
resume his teaching at the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music. 





Hurok to Present Three Programs by 
European Artists 


S. Hurok. impresario, who recently 
returned from Russia and Central Euro- 
pean countries, has announced three 
programs by artists from Europe. On 
Sunday evening, Nov. 30, at the Bijou 
Theatre, Mr. Hurok will present, in her 
first American appearance, Nastia Po- 
liakova, singer of Gypsy songs. 

On Friday evening, Dec. 26, Mr. Hu- 
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rok will present Sergei Radamsky in a 
New York recital. The singer’s pro- 
gram will comprise works by modern 
Russian composers, including arias from 
the opera “Crime and Punishment,” 
based on the novel by Dostoievsky. 

As previously announced, the first 
American appearances of Mary Wig- 
man, noted dancer, will be made at the 
Chanin Theatre on Sunday evenings, 
Dec. 28 and Jan. 4. 





WESTCHESTER PLANNING 
1931 CHORAL FESTIVAL 


Seventh Annual Event Discussed at 
Dinner Given to Conductors 


WHITE PLAINs, N. Y., Nov. 5.—Plans 
are already under way for the 1931 
Westchester County Music Festival, the 
seventh annual event of its kind con- 
ducted by the Westchester Choral So- 
ciety under the auspices of the West- 
chester County Recreation Commis- 
sion. The dates for the festival are 
May 20, 22 and 23 next. Albert Stoes- 
sel, who has been musical director of 
the festival for the past four years, 
will continue in that capacity. 

At a meeting of the Westchester 
County Choral Conductors’ Association, 
held here recently, the wheels of organ- 
ization were officially set in motion for 
the coming festival, in which choral 
groups from all sections of the county 
will participate. The meeting, called 
by Mrs. Kate A. Wasserscheid, execu- 
tive secretary of the Westchester 
Choral Society, was preceded by a din- 
ner tendered to the conductors by the 
society. 

Among those present, in addition to 
Mr. Stoessel, were the following: 


Edgar Fowlston, Mount Vernon Choral 
Society; F. Colwell Conklin, Larchmont 
Choral Society; Mamaroneck Choral So- 
ciety; Clifford E. Dinsmore, Tarrytown 
Choral Society; Willis Alling, Port Chester 
Choral Society ; Harrison Potter, Bronxville 
Choral Society ; Caroline Beeson Fry, White 
Plains Choral and Symphonic Society: 
Frederick F. Quinlan, Pleasantville Choral 
Society; Mme. A. A. Donchian. Chappaqua 
Community Chorus: Clarence M. Shumway, 
Choral Club of New Rochelle: Dorothy A. 
Andrews, Nepperhan Choral Society of 
Vonkers; Henry J. Sudall, Peekskill Choral 
“lub; Dr. Henry O. Walters, Scarsdale 
Choral Society: Dr. V. L. F. Rebmann, 


Junior Music Festival, conductor: George 
Fielte, Superintendent of Recreation, West- 
chester County Recreation Commission 
and Mrs. Wasserscheid, representing the 
Bedford Choral Society. 


Katherine Gorin Booked for Recitals at 
Schools 


Katherine Gorin is being extensively 
booked for school recitals. 

The pianist opened her season with 
a recital at the Marot Junior College 
and was re-engaged for another recital 
for this season. Miss Gorin will give 
recitals during the next few months at 
the Drew Seminary in Carmel, N. Y., 
the Storm King School at Cornwall, 
N. Y., the National Cathedral School 
and Gunston Hall, Washington, D. ¢ 


Kedroff Quartet Arrives for Fourth 
American Season 


The Kedroff Quartet of Russian sing- 
ers arrived on the Ile de France recent- 
ly for its fourth consecutive season in 
America. A coast to coast concert tour 
of fifty engagements has been arranged 
for the quartet, with a first New York 
appearance on Nov. 25 in the Town 
Hall. 

The personnel of the quartet has been 
the same since 1920: N. N. Kedroff, 
founder and formerly professor in the 
Imperial Conservatory; his brother. 
Prof. C. N. Kedroff; and I. K. Denissoff 
and T. F. Kasakoff, both formerly of 
the Imperial Opera in Petrograd. 








“Q’SHEA SANG WITH CHARM” 


NEW YORK TIMES, OCT. 23, 1930 


ALFRED 


O'SHEA 


TENOR 


SCORES 
SIGNIFICANT 
TRIUMPH 


In His Third 
New York Recital 


Carnegie Hall 
Oct. 22, 1930 


THE CRITICS SAID: 











“Alfred O’Shea is a young Irishman who was born with a voice and, one should 
say, must have learned with ease when he grew up how many things could be done 
with it. He gave a concert last night at Carnegie Hall and the suave and effortless 
way he went about the business of the evening was as delightful as it was an excep- 
tional experience to the listener. 

For Mr. O’Shea is a tenor and that division of the singing clan is scarcely 
notable either for repose of stage manner or unstrained fluency in the emission of 
tone. Indeed, watching many a tenor sing is as great a trial, often enough, as 
hearing him, for his vocal antics frequently become such that they seem to 
dragging him to the verge of apoplexy. 

Nothing of this sort, however, with Mr. O’Shea. He sings without hunching the 
shoulders, without getting red in the face, without to-do. In a word, he sings 
naturally; art simply aids him in control of the breath and in the mastery of those 
little graces of song that add diversity to the capability of the natural singer. 

For his years, he has already had much success. Dame Nellie Melba singled him 
out for the tenor roles in such operas as she presented on her last tour of her native 
Australia. His recitals in Queens Hall in London have made him well known in Britain 
and he has also been heard on the Continent. Moreover, his appearance here last 
season attracted considerable attention. 

Last night he showed what he could do both with operatics and with the song. 
Of the first he sang such things as Gennaro’s first-act prayer from Wolf-Ferraris’ 
‘Jewels of the Madonna,’ Lohengrin’s narrative from Waener’s opera and Des Grieux’s 
dream from Massenet’s ‘Manon.’ His songs were from the Italian, French and modern 
English repertoire and also included some in Gaelic. 

His voice is that of a s~mewhat light lyric tenor, but it is well focussed and 
the tone therefore always holds a fine, resonant, carrying quality. One’s total im- 
pression is of a gracious smoothness of tone and easy mastery of vocal resources.” 


New York Evening Journal, Oct. 23, 1930. 

bee . voice flexible . . . large and resonant .. . typical bel canto characteristics 
. a well rounded low range . . . excellent proof of splendid mastery of the mezza 
voce, delicate notes and careful reeister placement .. . understanding for rhythmic 
singing . . . diction praiseworthy. Possesses a vreat degree of linguistic talents .. . 
good breath control and dynamic quality . . . brilliant tone production . . . enthusiastic 
applause . . . many extras demanded. New York Staats Zeitung, Oct. 23, 1930. 


“Mr. O’Shea, who sang with Melba on her farewell operatic tour and has sung 
over the radio in Puccini operas with Alda was fully at home on the concert platform. 
his voice is that of a typical Irish tenor, used on the whole with ease and without 
affectation and with an upper register of full tenor quality.” 

New York Sun, Oct. 23, 1930. 
“. . .sang the lovely recitative aria ‘Deeper and Deeper Still’ and ‘Waft Her, Angels’ 

from Handel’s ‘Jephtha’ with remarkable restraint, taste and beauty of tone.” 
New York Telegram, Oct. 23, 1930. 
° possesses a voice of exceptional beauty, particularly sympathetic and of 

He has the ability to express sentiment and emotion.” 


New York American, Oct 23, 1930. 


good range. 


. There was variety in his singing . . 


. . tones of engaging quality ...a 
ringing top.” 


New York Evening Post, Oct. 23, 1930. 
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New York Concert Season Gains Impetus 
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Fortnight Brings Musical The placidities of the Haydn were skill- from “Manon” was a beautiful piece 


Events by World-Famous 
Artists — Variety Is the 
Keynote of Concerts—Bee- 
thoven Association and 
Friends of Music Begin 
Their Series—Paderewski 
Receives Ovation from 
Record Audience 


ITH the season well under way, 

many of the prominent musicians 
have come forth to give their first pro- 
grams of the year, while lesser artists 
have been acclaimed by interested audi- 
ences and the crop of debutantes has 
begun to appear. Paderewski’s return 
proved one of the most interesting 
events so far. Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
played superbly at his only recital of 
the season in New York. Mary Gar- 
den evoked interest in a joint program 
with Walter Gieseking at which only 
music of Debussy was given. The Eng- 
lish Singers, Louis Graveure and Olga 
Averino were among other vocalists 
heard. 


The Beethoven Association 


The Beethoven Association of New 
York opened its twelfth season with a 
concert in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 20, with a large audience 
in attendance. A feature of the con- 
cert was the first appearance in New 
York of the Brosa Quartet and Harriet 
Cohen, pianist, who had appeared in 
the Chicago Festival of Chamber 
Music during the previous week. 
Helen Stanley, soprano, and Carlos 
Salzedo, pianist, were other artists 
heard. 

The Brosas repeated from the Chi- 
cago program Beethoven’s Quartet in C 
Sharp Minor, one of the later quartets 
of the master, which contains both 
sublimities and crotchets. The organi- 
zation from London showed consider- 
able individuality in its playing, a 
tone fu!l and sensuous when at its best 
and an interpretative style in which 
vivid contrasts and emotional inten- 
sity were marked. Miss Cohen, who 
joined the ensemble in Franck’s Quin- 
tet in F Minor, proved a forthright 
pianist, who summoned a large tone 
from her instrument and stressed the 
dramatic in her approach to the work. 
The latter performance was, however, 
not wholly satisfactory as regards 
style and finish. 

Mme. Stanley, with Mr. Salzedo at 
the piano, sang with superb voice 
seven settings by Georges Enesco of 
poems by Clément Marot, more marked 
for their singable qualities than for 
outstanding thematic originality. M. 


Lener String Quartet 


The Lener Quartet, which was so 
heartily welcomed last season, came 
back to delight lovers of chamber music 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Oct. 
20. Their program included the A 
Minor Quartet, Op. 51, No. 2, of Brahms, 
Leo Weiner’s Coolidge Prize Quartet in 
F Sharp Minor, and that of Haydn in F 
Major, Op. 3, No. 5. 

The general ensemble of the Quartet 
seemed somewhat better than last sea- 
son, and the first violin was less in evi- 
dence. The Brahms had a fine perform- 
ance in excellent style and the Weiner 
number, which, those who heard it in 
Pittsfield in 1922 will remember as an 
agreeable if not an especially original 
work was given with vim and color. 


fully brought out, rounding out a 
program of well-contrasted numbers 
splendidly played. The personnel of 
the quartet consists of Jeno Lener and 
Joseph Smilovits, violins; Sandor Roth, 
viola, and Imre Hartman, ’cello. H. 





Emma Otero, Cuban Soprano, a Recent 
Recitalist in New York 


Emerson Conzelman, Tenor 


Emerson Conzelman, tenor, in his re- 
cital in the Town Hall on Oct. 21, pre- 
sented a very unconventional and inter- 
esting program consisting of three 
Castelnuova-Tedesco numbers, = and 
pieces by Monteverde and Falconieri in 
the first group; four by Schénberg in 
the second, and four by Griffes in the 
fifth, Between these were Ravel’s 
“Shéhérazade,” Part I, and two each by 
Debussy and Fauré. 

To present these songs adequately re- 
quires experience in the art of inter- 
pretation backed by a voice of wide 
range and power. Mr. Conzelman’s 
voice is of pleasing quality, projected 
with a minimum of effort, and his sin- 
cerity and high aims won the approval 
of the large audience. Horace Hunt 
was the accompanist. , 


Harold Samuel, Pianist 


Harold Samuel, who specializes in 
Bach, made his only appearance of the 
season in recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 22. Mr. Samuel’s 
program consisted of the A Minor Fan- 
tasia and Fugue, the E Minor English 
Suite, four Preludes and Fugues from 
the “Forty-Eight” and the G Major 
French Suite. 

Mr. Samuel gave his customary intel- 
lectual rendition of the Bach works. 
His tone was more agreeable in soft 
passages than in the louder ones, but 
at no time was there any of the devas- 
tating dryness that mars the Bach of 
many otherwise delightful pianists. The 
audience, a numerous and obviously 
musical one, was most enthusiastic 
throughout the program. 


Alfred O’Shea, Tenor 


Alfred O’Shea, tenor, who has been 
heard in this vicinity before, gave an 
extensive program in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 22, with Emilio 
Roxas at the piano, and Gertrude Dowd 
at the organ in one number. 

Mr. O’Shea sang his program better 
than he built it, as there was a lack 
of unity in the arrangement, also some 
question as to the advisability of sing- 
ing one part of a duet as a solo num- 
ber, as in the case of the excerpt from 
“Jewels of the Madonna.” However, the 
voice itself is one of lovely quality and 
for the most part deftly utilized. Also, 
it is eminently suited to the general 
type of numbers given. The Dream 


of singing and the recitative and aria 
from Handel’s “Jephtha” a fine piece 
of vocalization. The audience was most 
enthusiastic throughout the concert, 
which, after all, is the main eae i 


Winifred Macbride, Pianist 


Winifred Macbride, British pianist, 
whose work is not unfamiliar in these 
parts, played a program of somewhat 
serious content in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 22. 

Miss Macbride gave four Preludes 
and Fugues of Bach, two Brahms Inter- 
mezzi and one Rhapsody, the C Major 
Fantaisie of Schumann, and some 
shorter numbers by E. J. Moeran, Pro- 
kofieff, Otterstrom, Agnew and Ravel. 

The entire program was presented 
with feeling which never became sen- 
timental and with excellent technique 
which was always under perfect con- 
trol. Some of the player’s pianissimos 
had a quality of great beauty and the 
clarity of these added much to the 
charm of the Bach. All in all, it was a 
satisfactory and interesting recital. J. 


Emma Otero, Soprano 


Carnegie Hall was again draped with 
the American and Cuban flags in 
friendly conjunction, and swarthy faces 
could be seen in plenty at Emma 
Otero’s second recital in New York, on 
the evening of Oct. 24. It will be re- 
membered that the soprano protégée of 
the President of Cuba made her debut 
here last season. Her mixture of 
naiveté and sophistication, and a voice 
of lilting quality and clear timbre made 
a place for her last year in an audi- 
ence’s heart. This impression was 
strengthened with a second appearance. 
The voice is even more flexible, and a 
neat vehicle for phrasing, color and ex- 
pressiveness. 

Rossini occupied the entire first half 
of Miss Otero’s listing, with the “Bar- 
ber of Seville” “Una voce poco fa,” in 
which the singer emphasized arch deli- 
cacy of mood rather than brilliance of 
song, and a group of shorter songs. 
As before, the Shadow Song from “Di- 
norah” was included, followed by a mis- 
cellaneous group in which two songs of 
Frank La Forge were prominent, 
“Come unto These Yellow Sands” and 
“Song of the Open.” It was Mr. La 
Forge’s arrangement of a Strauss opus 
which closed the program, and that 
gentleman officiated in his usual mas- 
terful way at the piano. There were 
almost as many encores as there were 
baskets of flowers. Q. 


Bonime and Barrére 


Gertrude Bonime, pianist, assisted by 
the Barrére Little Symphony, gave an 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pianist, Whose Re- 
cital Was an Outstanding Event 


interesting program in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 24. 

Miss Bonime played the Mozart Con- 
certo in C, with cadenzas by herself, 
a Concerto by de Falla in which the 
orchestral part consisted in violin, 
’cello, flute, oboe and clarinet, and the 
Bach D Minor Concerto. The orchestra 
was heard in a transcription of Griffes’s 
“The White Peacock” and Debussy’s 
Suite Bergamasque. 

The pianist’s playing had all the 
agreeable characteristics which have 
distinguished it in past seasons, and 
even the not especially thrilling de 
Falla number was made interesting. 
The Mozart was really the best of the 
three works, and in this Miss Bonime 
achieved some charming effects. 

Mr. Barrére’s forces played with 
charm and delicacy throughout. H. 


Fritz Kreisler Again 


A capacity audience, overflowing on 
to the stage, as usual, greeted Fritz 
Kreisler at his second recital of the 
season in Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, Oct. 25. On this occasion 
the violinist’s program was largely 
classic in content, the major numbers 
being Pasquali’s Sonata in A Minor, in 
Ysaye’s edition, Bach’s Adagio and 
Fugue in G Minor for violin alone, and 
the Mozart Concerto No. 4, in D Major. 
To all of them he brought his incom- 
parable opulence of tone and refine- 
ment of interpretation, to the obvious 
rapture of his hearers. 

The violinist’s own arrangement of 
Cyril Scott’s exotic piano piece, “Lotus- 
land,” the dashing “Irlandaise,” by Er- 
nest Schelling, and the Dvorak-Kreisler 

(Continued on page 32) 
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HAIL KLEIBER IN 
BALTIMORE DEBUT 


Philharmonic in First Visit 
Gives Novelty by 
Gruenberg 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 5.—Erich Kleiber 
appeared here as conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony at 
the Lyric Theatre on Oct. 21, the con- 
cert marking the opening of the local 
series of visits. A large audience ap- 
plauded his reading of Gruenberg’s 
“The Enchanted Isle,” which was the 
novelty of the evening. The program 
further included the Goldmark over- 
ture, “In the Spring,” the Scherzo Ca- 
priccioso by Dvorak, and the C Major 
Symphony of Schubert. This series 
of concerts is under the local manage- 
ment of the T. Arthur Smith Bureau. 
reau. 

Under the auspices of William Al- 
baugh, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers at the Lyric on Oct. 24 pre- 
sented a characteristic program, which 
was given vivid choreographic illus- 
tration by Mr. Shawn, Ernestine Day 
and their associate dancers. Mary 
Campbell was the pianist. 

Firmin Swinnen, Belgian-American 
organist, gave a program, opening the 
large new instrument at First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church on Oct. 20. 


Club Opens Series 


The Woman’s Civic Club inaugurated 
a series of musical evenings on Oct. 22 
with a lecture-recital given by Ruth 
Gervais, with the assistance of Eliza- 
beth Oppenheim, pianist, and the 
Negro choir of John Wesley Church. 
The lecturer traced the development of 
jazz, beginning with early slave songs 
and spirituals and concluding with 
Gershwin’s Piano Concerto. 

During the dedication services of 
the Young Women’s Hebrew Associ- 
ation’s new home, the Jewish Educa- 
tional Alliance Orchestra, Benjamin 
Klassner, conductor, contributed a pro- 
gram on Oct. 22. Manuscript compo- 
sitions by the conductor and Harry 
Mirsh were featured. The music com- 
mittee included Lester Levy, chair- 
man; Virginia Castelle, Ann Fredman, 
Mrs. Isaac L. Kemper, Bernard Cohen, 
Selma Tiefenbrun and Adolph Weisgal. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 
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Symphonic Season Extended ‘in Kalamazoo 
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The Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra, 


ALAMAZOO, MICH., Nov. 5.—The 

Kalamazoo Symphony has doubled 
the number of its concerts this season. 
Since its founding in 1921 the orches- 
tra, which is under the leadership of 
David Mattern, has had a _ steady 
growth in patronage. Previously the 
demand for more music was supplied 
by giving an extra “Pop” concert at 
the close of the season. This year the 
five customary Sunday afternoon con- 
certs will be given, and in addition 
there will be five evening programs 
posactned 4 on week days. 





Which Recently Opened Its Tenth Season. 


The first concert, scheduled for the 
afternoon of Nov. 9, includes the ap- 
pearance of a soloist. Julien Hoekstra, 
baritone, will sing Handel’s aria, “O 
Ruddier Than the Cherry” from “Acis 
and Galathea.” The orchestra will be 
heard in Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” 
Overture, Haydn’s “Military” Sym- 
phony, Wagner’s “Traiume” and Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes.”’ 

The officers of the orchestra are: 
Mrs. H. M. Snow, president and man- 
ager; Harry B. Parker, vice-president; 
Mrs. M. J. Sherwood, secretary; 


LONG BEACH GROUPS BEGIN CONCERT SEASON 





Jose Mojica Presented in Civic Series 
—New Chorus Formed Under 
Rollo Alford 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Nov. 5.—The 
musical season was officially opened 
in Long Beach on Oct. 17, when Kath- 
eryn Coffield, manager of the Civic 
Concert Course, presented Jose Mo- 
jica, Mexican tenor, for the fifth time 
in the city. The Municipal Auditorium 
was packed, and Mr. Mojica responded 
to many encores, singing new songs 
by Troy Sanders, his accompanist; 
“Dreamer” by Malotte and “Jurame” 
by Grever. Both the latter, Los An- 
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geles composers, were in the audience 
and were introduced by the singer. 
Mr. Sanders played two groups of piano 
solos, including some of his own com- 
positions. 

The Civic Concert Course will also 
include “An Evening of Opera” on 
Nov. 14, the singers being Marie Tif- 
fany, Louise Bernhardt, Giuseppe Mar- 
tino-Rossi, Sanford Schlussel and Enzo 
Aita. Others to be heard are the 
Mexican Tipica Orchestra, the Fisk 
Jubilee Singers, John Powell, Hans 
Kindler and Johanna Gadski. 

Mary Garden will open the Philhar- 
monic Course, of which L. D. Frey is 
manager, at the Municipal Auditorium 
on Nov. 11. 


Civic Chorus Formed 
Sponsored by the Playground and 
Recreation Department, Long Beach is 
to have a Civic Chorus. Rolla Alford, 
well known local conductor, is to be the 
leader. Mr. Alford organized and led 
the Haydn-Handel Oratorio Society, 
which is to be discontinued, the mem- 


bers forming the nucleus of the new 
chorus. The first work to be pre- 
sented will be MHandel’s “Messiah,” 


with full orchestra. 

The Woman’s Music Club has elected 
Mrs. Harry Voisard president. The 
program chairman, Pauline Turrill, 
has arranged the programs for the 
1930-31 season on the theme, “All art 
finds kinship through rhythm and in- 


spiration.” The various sections, 
study, creative, church music and 
choral, will use the same theme, co- 


ordinating the work of the 550 mem- 
bers. A “Pageant of the Arts,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. William York, opened the 
season on Oct. 8. 

Nina Wolf Dickinson is the 
elected president of the Musical Arts 
Club, organized two years ago, now 
numbering nearly 100 professional mu- 
sicians. Constancia Weisberger,  so- 


newly 


David Mattern Is the Conductor 


Harold B. Allen, treasurer; and Glenn 
J. Pratt, librarian. 


The directors are: George E. Amos, 


Fred J. Bond, Dr. C. E. Boys, Mrs. 
Alfred E. Curtenius, Mrs. William S. 
Dewing, Charles H. Farrell, Mrs. 


George Hilliard, Mrs. 
per, Blanche Hull, D. E. Karn, Mrs. 
Lewis H. Kirby, Mrs. Robert E. Kru- 
dener, Stephen B. Monroe, J. H. Speer, 
Robert E. Staebler and Henry Weenink. 

Frederick A. Stock and Eric De 
Lamarter are the musical advisors of 
this progressive organization. 


Bertrand Hop- 


prano, was heard at the first meeting, 
with Maurice Eisner at the piano. 
Concerts Presented 


The Ebell Club, in its first musical 


program on Oct. 6, presented L’En- 
semble Eolienne, and on Oct. 20 a con- 
cert by the Meistersingers, a male 


octet. The Alford Singers, an a cap- 
pella choir of thirty voices, organized 
and directed by Rolla Alford, gave a 
delightful concert on Oct. 10. 

The Woman’s Symphony, Eva An- 
derson, conductor, gave a concert in 
the Municipal Auditorium on Oct. 20. 
This orchestra has been increased to 
nearly fifty members and is doing fine 
work. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS 
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Walter P. Miller 


The Seattle Symphony Orchestra, Which Recently Opened Its Fifth Season, Under the Baton of 





SEATTLE APPLAUDS BRILLIANT CONCERT _ 
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Season’s First Event 
Under Krueger Is 
Marked Success 


SEATTLE, Nov. 5.—The formal begin- 
ning of the Seattle Symphony’s fifth 
season, in the Metropolitan Theatre on 
the evening of Oct. 20, was a brilliant 
occasion. The sold-out theatre was 
filled with an audience representative 
of many leaders in this Northwestern 
community. 

Karl Krueger, the conductor, led an 
ensemble that has now gained a fine 
spirit of coordination. In addition to 
the new concertmaster, Robert Quick, 
there are several new soloists who have 
strengthened their respective sections. 
Bernd Huppertz, new first ’cello, and 
George Tansor, oboe principal, are 
among the number. The rearrange- 
ment of the stringed choirs seems to 
have given them more clean-cut defi 
nition, while the elevated platform has 
increased the sonority of the basses and 


brasses and correspondingly the whole 
orchestra. 

There is also this season a new stage 
setting. The clean cream ceiling, the 
light tan and brown striped walls and 
the pastel green base are a welcome 
relief to those of us who have looked 
so long upon the dreary, dingy back- 
ground that has been in evidence for 
years. 

An Attractive Program 


The program was designed by Mr. 
Krueger with his usual feeling for con- 
trast and a touch of novelty. The im- 
pressive Franck Symphony with its 
moments of inspiring beauty was given 
eloquent utterance. The “Egmont” 
Overture of Beethoven was played with 
moving effect, and Strauss’s “Death 
and Transfiguration” has never been 
given a finer performance by our or- 
chestra. It was followed by the spark- 
ling, elfin scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music. 
Then came the novelty—the Bolero by 
Ravel. This work with a single theme 
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—a Spanish dance rhythm which sounds 
more Oriental than Spanish—begins 
with drums and a solo instrument, and 
is repeated through various sections 
until it reaches a great climax at full 
volume from the entire orchestra. The 
audience gave evidence of enjoying it 
hugely—and so did the musicians. 
RE: 8. 


Szigeti to Play with Cleveland Orchestra 


Following his performances of the 
Brahms Concerto with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony at Carnegie 
Hall and Brooklyn, Joseph Szigeti has 
been engaged to play the same work 
in two concerts by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra on Nov. 27 and 29. Mr. 
Szigeti’s New York recital is scheduled 
for Dec. 29 at Carnegie Hall. 


Myra Hess to Be Soloist with Boston 
Symphony in ‘Washington 


Myra Hess, pianist, has been booked 
to play as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony in a special Beethoven concert 
in Washington on Dec. 2. Another re- 
engagement for Miss Hess is in New 
Haven at Yale University on March 18. 
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NEW YORK TIMES, October 6, 1930 


“The singer’s distinctive tone quality and charming stage 
presence won cordial response from the good-sized audience. 
She revealed a well-schooled voice and sang with much 
feeling, understanding of text and lyric phrasing.” 


YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE, October 6, 


“The youthful, slender blond singer, clad in black velvet. 
presented a figure of more than usual dignity and poise. 
Miss Bernhardt’s voice is one of considerable volume and 
It is warm in timbre and of good range. 
plirasing was always intelligent and in good taste. 
sense of style is well developed.” 


AMERICAN, October 6, 1930 


“Miss Bernhardt has had experience on the opera stage and 
this was appreciably illustrated in the dramatic numbers.” 
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Karl Krueger 


BACH CHOIR HEARD 





Bethlehem Singers Under Dr. Wolle 
Give Harrisburg Concert 


HARRISBURG, PA., Nov. 5.—The Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, conductor, gave a concert in 
Zembo Mosque on the afternoon of 
Oct. 17. 

The invitation to sing here at the 
fortieth annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania German Society was given by 
Ralph Beaver Strassburger, president 
of the organization. 

Nearly 200 members of the Bach 
Choir participated in the concert, com- 
ing from Bethlehem on a special train. 
The program consisted of a number 
of chorales from Bach’s cantatas and 


the “Gloria” from the Mass in B 
Minor. 
On Oct. 31 the choir was _in- 


vited to sing in Westfield, N. J., under 
the auspices of the Westfield Music 
Club. 


La Argentina Appears Before Large 
Audiences 


La Argentina, Spanish dancer, be- 
gan her third American tour with six 
sold-out houses in the first two weeks. 
She opened her tour with three ca- 
pacity houses at Town Hall, New 
York, then played to record audiences 
at Symphony Hall, Boston; in Green- 
wich, Conn., and in Orchestra Hall, Chi- 
cago. 
Lotte Lehmann Makes U. S. 

Debut 


Mme. Lotte Lehmann, noted German 
soprano, who recently made her debut 
with the Chicago Civic Opera, gave her 
first recital in America in Minneapolis, 
under the management of Mrs. Carlyle 
Scott, on Nov. 3. The artist’s con- 
cert engagements are under the direc- 
tion of the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau. 


Concert 


Ralph Wolfe to Give New York Recital 


Ralph Wolfe, pianist, who gave his 
first New York recital two years ago, 
will be heard in a new program in the 
Town Hall on Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 26. 





For Rent—A Steinway Style B Grand, fine con- 
dition, $25.00 per month. 
Stillings, 425 E. 


Address: Miss Kemp 
86th Street. Tel. Sac. 8188 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for November 10, 1930 


Boston Symphony Gives Premiere 
of New Symphony by Roussel 


Anniversary Programs of Orchestra Also Introduce Over- 








ture by Koussevitzky and Symphony by Nabokoff—Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Opens Season Under New Conductor 
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| ag nl Nov. 3.—Outstanding in 
the last two weeks’ concerts of the 
Boston Symphony were the premiere 
of Albert Roussel’s new Symphony in 
G, written for the anniversary of the 
orchestra and played at the concerts of 
Oct. 24 and 25; the performance at the 
concerts of Oct. 31 and Nov. 1 of a new 
Overture by an “anonymous” composer 
who proved to be none other than Dr. 
Koussevitzky himself; and at the same 
concerts the first performance in the 
United States of a Symphony by the 
young Russian, Nabokoff. On the pro- 
gram of Oct. 24 and 25 stood also a 
Ballet Suite drawn from operas of 
Rameau; Debussy’s “La Mer” and 
Ravel’s “La Valse.” 

One is not abusing an over-used word 
when one hails Roussel’s symphony as 
a masterpiece. It runs through the 
usual four movements. It is con- 
structed upon the Franckian plan: a 
motif proclaimed at the highest point 
of climax of the first movement, reap- 
pears in the second movement and in 
the lyric section of the last movement, 
and is the motif with which the sym- 
phony triumphantly closes. Roussel 
has managed his material so perfectly 
that no general listener would suspect 
the presence of a fugue in the second 
movement. 

An especially happy state of equili- 
brium exists between the melodic and 
rhythmic elements in this Symphony 


. Save the main theme of the scherzo, 


all the motifs are essentially lyric in 
their contours. Yet, listening to the 
work, one is inclined to ascribe to it 
an almost predominantly rhythmic 
character, of that light, fleet-footed, 
buoyant type that can best be de- 
scribed as Gallic. 

Not in many a moon is a new work 
as heartily acclaimed as was this 
Symphony. The impression was by 
no means lessened by the superb per- 
formance which Dr. Koussevitzky 
gave to Debussy’s “La Mer” imme- 
diately afterward. A work which 
can thus stand up beside Debussy’s 
great triptych can well make claims 
for itself. 


Conductor’s Overture Played 


During the week between the two 
pairs of concerts there was much 
guessing as to who the composer of 
the anonymous anniversary Overture 
might be. The work was placed at 
the beginning of a “Russian” pro- 
gram, and therefore the composer was 
probably a Slav. Then one writer 
discovered that the instrumentation 
was identical with that of the Boston 
Symphony. Men in the orchestra found 
a strong resemblance between the sec- 
ond theme and one from Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s Double Bass Concerto. Con- 
fronted with this evidence at a re- 
hearsal, the conductor admitted him- 
self to be the composer. 

The theme of the Overture is not 
original, but is used in the epilogue of 
“Life for a Tsar” and was originally 
composed by Glinka in a competition 
for a national anthem. Though it was 
not adopted officially, it found its way 
into the hearts of the people and is 
heard on festive occasions. What more 
natural than that Dr. Koussevitzky 


YOULLEOUASUUETAULSAUEAMU DELL OOERD REALE 


should use it for the festive anniver- 


sary year of the orchestra which is now | 


made in his image? Needless to say, 
both the audience and the men of the 
orchestra gave it a warm welcome. 
Nabokoff’s Symphony made an ex- 
cellent impression. It is so lyrical in 
character that French reviewers (it 
received its first performance under 


EE eS 





Monteux in Paris last February) have | 


written about 
“Symphonie Lyrique,” although the 
score does not bear the adjective on its 
title-page. It is futile to try to find 
the influence of Stravinsky or Pro- 
kofieff in this Symphony. 
of fact, one can hear a half dozen 
composers in the distance. But the 
composer does not go in for “—isms.” 
He is forging a style of eclectic char- 


it under the caption | 


As a matter | 


acter which some day is going to be | 


distinctively his own. The _ twenty- 
seven-year-old Nabokoff seems a com- 
poser well werth watching. 

Probably the high water mark of the 
achievement of the orchestra thus far 
this season was Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
performance on Oct. 31 and Nov. 1 of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, a 
stirring event. It was an incandescent 
reading, teeming with power, but in 
the Scherzo (which can easily become 


heavy) there was a continuous play of | 


subtlety after subtlety; the Andantino 
was a marvel of melodic grace, and all 
was proportioned with the perfection 
of genius. 


Stone Conducts People’s Orchestra 


On Sunday, Nov. 2, the reorganized 
and reconstituted People’s Symphony 
gave the first concert of its season in 
Jordan Hall. Thompson Stone, con- 


ductor of the Handel and Haydn So- | 


ciety since shortly before Emil Mollen- 
hauer’s death, this year begins his 
term as conductor. The program con- 
sisted of Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” 
Overture; Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony; Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in 


B Flat Minor for piano and orchestra, | 


with Raymond Havens as pianist, and 
the Overture to Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser.” 

The opening concert gave. promise 
of a rise in the fortunes of this orches- 
tra, which is run on the co-operative 
plan, and aims to furnish good orches- 
tral music, well played, at popular 
prices. From the justice and the ex- 
pressiveness of Mr. Stone’s interpreta- 
tions from the degree of orchestral 
finish which he has secured from his 
men, one looks forward to a season 
which may bring new high levels for 
this orchestra. Mr. Havens played the 
concerto with brilliance and power and 
understanding. 

Of the concerts of the fortnight those 
of Kreisler (Symphony Hall, Oct. 19), 
Sophie Braslau (Statler ballroom, Oct. 


21), Winifred Christie and her double- | 


keyboard piano (Symphony Hall, Oct. 
26) and Josef Hofmann (Symphony 
Hall, Nov. 2) followed in the main the 
courses of concerts already given by 
these artists in New York and de- 
scribed in these columns, Kreisler 
played to a house in which standing 
room and seats on the stage were at a 
premium. Miss Christie’s novel piano 
won much favorable comment. 
ALFRED H. MEYER 


‘ in the field, and the little story ends in tragedy. 














WHAT IS A GOOD NOTICE? 


Is a good notice one abounding in glowing adjectives, or one 
(like the following) which, while quite simply relating what 
transpired, makes you sort of feel that you have missed 
something by not being there, too? 


Havrah Hubbard in the San Diego Union, Feb. 17th. 


Miss Mac Donald arranged her program in four sections. In each of them she 
assumes the character and dress of a peasant. Delivering the introductory and the 
connecting text of the little rural story in pleasingly broken and halting English, 
she creates the atmosphere of a delicately foreign reality, placing her hearers under 
the illusion of hearing a true peasant talking and singing. She has the gift of neat, 
skilled mimicry, and such is her sincerity that all she says and does rings true. 
The songs are of the truest folk type, many of them musically interesting and not 
without distinct beauty. Her voice is not exceptional, but is a mezzo of light, agree- 
able quality and well schooled. She sings accurately and cleanly, and grasps in- 
terpretatively the full content of the text, and voices it with discrimination and 
effective variety. 


Upon her first appearance, Miss Mac Donald came forward in proper person, 
attired in the conventional dress of today. In a happy, in‘’ormal manner she in- 
formed her auditors that she was not going to sing, but that she had four friends 
with her—peasant friends who had come from Moravia, from Roumania, from Poland 
and from Hungary, and that while they were a bit timid about coming before an 
American public, they had nevertheless consented to appear and therefore they, 
and not she, would supply the evening's program. It was an agreeable introduction, 
and in a few minutes through the curtains at the back came a Czechoslovakian 
maid, dressed in the picturesque garb of the peasant and moving, and singing with 
the slight embarrassment and awkwardness of the country girl. Five songs were 
sung, each voicing the joyousness, the longing or the sadness of love-making and 
each in its way interesting and appealing as folk music. 


The second group brought a Roumanian goose girl. She was heard singing her 
song to her geese, and finally came into sight moving and gesturing as if driving 
her flock before her. They find a brook, and she, being tired, throws herself on 
the ground and there sings a succession of songs which tell her of the loves other 
girls have enjoyed, but which she, because of her loneness, has never experienced. 
They were sad songs, many of them, and Miss Mac Donald gave them with effective 
appreciation of their directness and sincerity 


“The Polish Bride"™proved the high reach of the evening. It was a monologue 
with only three short songs but with much acting and pantomime. Visiting Ameri- 
cans are supposed to arrive, and a joyous little Polish girl, who is soon to be mar- 
ried, invites them in, draws water from the well and gives them a drink, and then 
seating herself on a box chatters to them ingenuously of her love, and her happiness 
and then tells them in detail of her coming wedding ceremony. She even goes and 
gets her wedding cap, apron and beads, and puts them on for them, albeit to don 
these fineries before the wedding morn means bad luck. Word comes just at the 
close that her lover has been killed under the American tractor he has been driving 
It was an exquisitely balanced 
and perfected piece of miming and dialogue and showed Miss Mac Donald's artistry 
in favoring light. 


For the final group she donned the garb, mustache and manner of the Hun- 
garian horse herder and gave four songs with bravado and swagger. 


Patricia 


MAC DONALD 


Little Song Dramas of Central Europe 










Direction ot 


Catherine A. 
BAMMAN 
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COLUMBUS CONCERTS 
PROVIDE VARIETY 


Chamber Music Series 
Opened—Milwaukee 
Singers Heard 


CoLumBus, Nov. 5.—The Chamber 
Music Society of Columbus, on Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 12, motored out to the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Pres- 
cott Bush near Gahanna to hear the 
Tollefsen Trio in the first program of 
the season. About 200 were present. 
Other organizations to be heard in this 
series are the Cleveland String Quar- 
tet, Nov. 30, and the Liége Quartet on 
March 29. Mrs. Perin B. Monypeny is 
in charge of memberships, and Mrs. 
Eugene Gray is chairman of the society. 

The Women’s Music Club, of which 
Mrs. William C. Graham is president, 
presented the Lyric Male Chorus of 
Milwaukee under Alfred Hiles Bergen’s 
direction in the first concert of its 
regular series on Oct. 17. Mr. Bergen 
and his 100 singers gave, with the ex- 
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Novel Operatic Productions and 
Orchestral Bills Delight Berlin 
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ception of two numbers, an entirely 
American program, featuring Franz C. 
Bornschein, Royal Andrews Merwin, 
Richard Kountz, Samuel R. Gaines, 
Oley Speaks, Protheroe, Bergen, Ras- 
bach, MacDowell. An audience of 3000 
demanded numerous repetitions and en- 
cores. 

The Capital College of Oratory and 
Musie’s first faculty recital of the sea- 
son, on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 19, was 
given by Lillian Case Morrison, soprano 
and assistant to Cecil Fanning, head 
of the voice department. 

The Morrey School of Music has en- 
gaged Ralph Warren Soule, tenor, as 
head of its voice department. Mr. Soule 
has occupied similar positions in the 
Conservatory of Music at Denison 
University, at Wooster, and elsewhere. 
With Grace Hamilton Morrey, pianist, 
he will give a musicale for the Uni- 
versity Club in Hotel Seneca on Oct. 26. 

ROSWITHA CRANSTON SMITH 





Bote & Bock will publish shortly a 
small work of Paul Graener’s “Prelude 
and Aria” for soprano and chamber 
orchestra, which will be sung this 
Winter by Lotte Schoene in Berlin. 


(Continued from page 7) 


program making, and he himself, in 
spite of the universal admiration in 
which he is held, was subjected to some 
rather sharp criticism for treating the 
ultra-conservative subscribers to a fare 
that sometimes smacked suspiciously of 
lethargy or an unblushing attempt to 
indulge in Klempererisms. 


Conservative Orchestral Lists 


This year he announced a list of of- 
ferings and soloists that steers clear of 
uncharted waters, and to show his con- 
trition launched the series with Bee- 
thoven’s Third Symphony, Strauss’s 
“Sinfonia Domestica,” and a group of 
Mahler songs with Maria Miiller as 
soloist. At present, the glowing recol- 
lection of Toscanini’s triumphal passage 
is still too fresh in everyone’s mind 
not to arouse inevitable comparisons, 
but the fine flavor of personality and 





New York Times 


Hearty ovation, well-placed con- 
tralto, diction and intonation un- 
usually good. 


Herald Tribune 


Voice judiciously used, sympathetic 
in timbre. The young singer’s 
breath control and phrasing wholly 
admirable. Good taste and no little 
feeling went into her interpreta- 
tions of the German Lieder. The 
hopeless melancholy of Schubert's 
“Leiermann” and the despairing 
pathos of Wolf’s “Verlassne Maeg- 
dlein” were exquisitely conveyed. 
Diction admirably clear. 








© G. Maillard Kesslere 


N. Y. Evening Journal 


Celia Branz, a very young Ameri- 
can contralto and as black-haired 
and dark-eyed as contraltos are 
traditionally supposed to be, gave 
a song recital last night in the Town 
Hall. She is not well known to the 
concertgoer, but a large audience 
nonetheless gathered to listen to 
her sing and found a great deal of 
pleasure in what she did. 

This audience was an unmistakably 
friendly one, but even if it had 
been both more impersonal and 
more critical than it was, it could 
have discovered much profitable 
artistic enjoyment in Miss Branz’s 
way with a song—or at least with 
some of them. 

There was, for example, an un- 
affected charm about her singing 
that in itself was an asset of no 
mean worth. She had none of the 
fussy mannerisms that make many 
a singer a considerable trial, not 
only to give ear to, but also to look 
at. She delivered her songs with an 
unmixed sincerity and earnestness. 
We found Miss Branz at her best 
in such of her songs as set forth 
in the simpler sort of pathos, 
among which, perhaps, Schubert’s 
“Der Leiermann” (“The Organ- 
grinder”) was typical. Here her 
voice and her style, never robust, 
were not only suited, but put them- 
selves forward in a comprehending 
and touching piece of genuine song 
interpretation. 


Morning World 


It was a recital to warm one’s in- 
telligence. Miss Branz has a beau- 
tiful voice, which she uses as skill- 
fully as any carping technician 
could wish. 


New York American 


True contralto voice, rich and 
warm, and remarkable for a young 
girl of particularly slender phy- 
sique, of exceptional power and 
sonority. Much to admire in her 
version of five songs from Schu- 
bert’s “‘Winterreise” in which she 
dexterously differentiated their 
variety and significance. 








the intensity of musical vision that per- 
vades all Furtwéngler’s work more 
than counterbalance any oversights in 
the sculpturesque details of his inter- 
pretations. 

Two nights later, Otto Klemperer 
conducted the orchestra of the Kroll 
Opera in a program devoted entirely 
to Beethoven, which was sufficient to 
pack the house with an attentive and 
enthusiastic audience. Last year nei- 
ther of the State Operas were able to 
arouse much interest in their sym- 
phony series, although Klemperer came 
nearer than anyone else in attracting 
a public by the simple, old-fashioned 
expedient of engendering curiosity; this 
year the campaign seems to rest on a 
less spectacular foundation. The pro- 
gram for the first concert included the 
Third Leonore Overture, the Eroica, and 
the Violin Concerto played by Joseph 
Wolfsthal, the brilliant, albeit academ- 
ic, concertmaster of the orchestra, 
whose magnificent technical gifts are 
of too complete a perfection to give 
birth to a heart throb. Klemperer also 
exhibited little of his customary trans- 
figuring faculty, and it was only to- 
ward the latter part of the symphony 
that he freed himself somewhat of his 
objective approach. 


Spalding Plays under Muck 


The following night brought Karl 
Muck and the Hamburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra with Albert Spalding as so- 
loist, and was unequivocally the first 
great musical experience of the season 
and one which it will be difficult for 
succeeding months to surpass or even 
duplicate. Muck’s interpretation of 
Bruckner’s monumental Seventh Sym- 
phony, which formed the second half 
of the program, has been associated 
with his finest achievements ever since 
its first Berlin performance under his 
baton in 1898. It is doubtful, however, 
if the work has ever attained a greater 
triumph, or if Muck has ever risen to 
greater heights than on this evening, 


‘and for all those fortunate enough to 


be present the memory of its perfec- 
tion will long retain its flavor. 

Spalding had also chosen the Bee- 
thoven Concerto as his vehicle and 
played it with a warmth and fullness 
of tone and an essence of artistic un- 
derstanding that in point of emotional 
stimulation was in direct contrast to 
Wolfsthal’s performance of the night 
before, and cemented the generally 
high regard in which he is held in Ber- 
lin. As Gauthier says, “étre ému, voila 
V'important,” which is sufficient excuse 
for any slight rhythmic vagaries that 
are more the offspring of temperament 
than of style. 

The fourth important concert within 
this luxurious week was the first of 
the Bruno Walter cycle with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, which, like the 
others, made a salaam to Beethoven in 
opening with the E flat major Con- 
certo, played by Arthur Schnabel. 
Schnabel’s culte for Beethoven is too 
well known and his artistry of too con- 
summate a pattern to ever fail in their 
message, even though the color may be 
paramountly intellectual as on this oc- 
ecasion. Mahler’s Fifth Symphony in 
Walter’s incomparable reading closed 
the program. 


Dagmara Renini (the Princess Trou- 
betskoi) will give a recital in Town 
Hall on Nov. 19. 




















Henri Temianka Returns < 
for Brief Tour Between 
Engagements in Europe 








Henri Temianka, Violinist, Who Will 

Make a Three Months’ Concert Tour in 

the United States Before Resuming His 
Engagements Abroad 


In an interval of three months be- 
tween extensive European’ concert 
tours, Henri Temianka, violinist, who 
made his debut here two years ago, has 
returned for a series of concerts, in- 
cluding appearances in New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. Mr. Temianka, 
who is in his early twenties, has won 
enthusiastic recognition as an artist of 
the first rank abroad. During last Win- 
ter and Spring he was heard in the 
principal cities of Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden and Italy, 
and in addition gave recitals in London, 
Paris and Vienna. 

The violinist will fulfill another 
series of engagements abroad after 
the first of the year, opening his Euro- 
pean tour as soloist with the Orchestre 
Symphonique de Paris, Pierre Mon- 
teux, conductor. Other engagements 
with orchestra include concerts with 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Am- 
sterdam, Willem Mengelberg, con- 
ductor; the Cologne Symphony, Her- 
mann Abendroth, conductor; the Stock- 
holm Symphony, Bergen Symphony 
and Gothenburg Symphony. His recital 
engagements include extensive tours 
of Italy, Sweden, Holland and Spain. 
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VANCOUVER REVIVES LOCAL SYMPHONY 


He will return to America next Fall 
for a tour of the principal cities. 

Mr. Temianka came to America as a 
scholarship student of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music five years ago under 
Carl Flesch. He made his debut in 
the Town Hall, New York, in 1927, and 
subsequently played with success in 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
other cities. 


SEVEN WIN AWARDS 








Schumann Heink Scholarships Given to 
Women Vocalists 


Seven young women have been 
awarded scholarships for vocal study 
by Mme. Ernestine Schumann Heink. 
Further scholarships are to be given 
when the contralto completes observa- 
tion of another group which she now 
has under consideration, according to a 
recent announcement by the singer. 

The scholarship winners represent six 
States. They are: Iva Dagley of Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Louise Rich of Philadel- 
phia; Violet Siewert of Hartford; Mar- 
gueritta Kuppersmith of Mobile; Tazu 
Takagi of New York; Edith Lyon of 
Memphis, and Mary Hinchcliffe of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Miss Kuppersmith is almost com- 
pletely blind, but is studying to be a 
vocal teacher. Her scholarship will in- 
clude observation of Mme. Schuniann 
Heink’s teaching methods during the 
periods that she is giving lessons. 

These seven awards were made to 
pupils who were considered by Mme. 
Schumann Heink to be exceptionally 
promising, but who were not financially 
able to pay for lessons. Since the an- 
nouncement was originally made that 
the noted contralto would give instruc- 
tion to forty pupils this Winter, there 
have been fully 3000 letters of applica- 
tion from all parts of the United 
States. 


Heloise Russell-Ferguson to Give Re- 
cital of Hebridean Songs 


A recital of songs of the Hebrides 
will be given on the evening of Nov. 
13 at the Barbizon-Plaza Concert Hall 
by Heloise Russell-Ferguson, Scottish 
singer, who will accompany herself on 
the Celtic harp. The songs were col- 
lected by Marjory Kennedy-Fraser and 
Kenneth MacLeod, with musical set- 
tings by Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser and 
’cello obligati by the recitalist. Leone 
Petigrue, harpist, will supply most of 
the accompaniments, and appear in a 
solo group. Edgar H. Sittig, the gifted 
New York ’cellist, will assist. 
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Canadian Musicians 
Win Success Under 
De Ridder 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 30.—The re- 
suscitated and reorganized Vancouver 
Symphony Society, which has been dor- 
mant for the last ten years, effected 
a triumphal reawakening in the first 
of three subscription concerts on Oct. 
5, with Allard De Ridder, Dutch con- 
ductor, in charge. The concert, given 
in the Orpheum Theatre, was under 
the distinguished patronage of the 
Lieutenant Governor of British Co- 
lumbia and Miss MacKenzie and the 
Mayor and Mrs. Malkin. 

F. L. Beecher is president of the 
board of directors, with Mrs. T. B. 
Rogers, P. G. Shallcross, Julius Grif- 
fith, L. C. Thomas and Miss B. J. Percy 
holding other offices in the organiza- 
tion. 

The program was one to test the met- 
tle of a seasoned body of players. Only 
the fine spirit of cooperation existing 
among the players and the sympathetic 
attitude of the Musicians’ Union, to- 
gether with the musical ability of Mr. 
De Ridder, enabled the group of sev- 
enty musicians to give performances of 
such excellence. Beginning with Web- 
er’s “Oberon” Overture, the program 
included Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
the Prelude to Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” 
Chabrier’s “Espana,” and Beethoven’s 
Piano Concerto No. 4, with Ursula 
Malkin as soloist. 

Mr. De Ridder proved to be a con- 
ductor of excellent attainments and 
achieved wonders in matters of tone 


quality and nuance. With only three 
weeks of rehearsals, he has already 
brought the various sections to a high 
standard of excellence, thanks to the 
quality of musicians which Vancouver 
boasts. The new conductor shows the 
results of his experience in Europe and 
America in the quiet confidence and 
sensitive feeling which characterized 
the work of the orchestra. His read- 
ings are eminently sane and musical, 
yet are filled with a sincere enthusiasm 
that inspires his audience. 

Miss Malkin proved herself a well- 
equipped pianist and achieved a not- 
able success. 

The theatre was well filled, some 
2500 subscription tickets having been 
disposed of before the opening concert. 
The public is exhibiting an eagerness 
for symphonic music. The sponsors 
are delighted with the enthusiasm which 
is apparent, believing that a success- 
ful orchestral body will do much to 
stimulate the cause of music and musi- 
cal appreciation in the entire province. 

The second concert is scheduled to 
be given early in December, with Mr. 
De Ridder again in charge. H. D. C. 





Walden School to Give Concerts for 
Children 


A series of five concerts for children 
will be given under the auspices of the 
Walden School, in the concert hall of 
the Barbizon-Plaza, New York, this 
season. The object is to give children 
an opportunity to hear the best music 
of different peoples and periods for in- 
struments and voices. The series will 
be managed by Beckhard & Macfar- 
lane, 











REINALD 
WERRENRATH 


features in his concert 
and radio programs 


this season these 


SOUTH AFRICAN SONGS 





Based on Native Melodies 
by THEOPHIL WENDT 


THERESA M. NELSON 


EXCLUSIVE TEACHER OF Victory (High and Medium Voice) .50 
G U bY M AR R | N ER The Exile (High and Medium Voice) .60 
{ Ses: Dancers, Come Up (High and Medium Voice) 60 
Pianist 
who attributes his success to her teaching and who Other songs in this series of interesting charactersistic savage music are 
Triumphs in Berlin, Cologne, Vienna, Hague, etc. Lullaby (Medium and Low Voice) 50 
Germany at Bernstein Hail Hhe youthful rin ana, freshtens of Bs, paying eee Oe ee ee ie 
Oct. 1, 1930 (cabled by Berlin correspondent). Waters, O Tranquil Waters (High and Medium Voice .75 
“His finger dexterity is resplendent, elegant, and wy of execution always 
at his command to a high degree.’ '—Bignale, Berlin, Oct. 8, 1930. and the recent 





“Brilliant technique, crystal-clear touch and sure conception of the musical 
lines with warm and expressive musicianship. Bspecially was this noticeable in 
the grandiose C major Fantasie of Schumann. We wish very much to hear him 


Spirit Song (Medium Voice) .50 


again.”—Cologne Local-Anzeiger, Oct. 3, 1930. 


Published by 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


“Guy Marriner can do things, decidedly so! He has a firm touch with master- 
ful technique, coupled with a great deal of warmth of tone.—He can be more 
than satisfied with his reputation here.—He has guayee* himself with Conductor 
Abenroth.”—Rheiniche Zeitung, Cologne, Oct. 2, 193 
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LISABETH RETHBERG has for the last 
seven years been associated with the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
appearing in leading lyric-dramatic soprano 
Prior to that she held the same dis- 
tinguished position at the State Opera, Dres- 


roles. 


den, a capital sustaining the oldest traditions 
in the world in opera and concert, as well as 
in Catholic and.Protestant church music, the 
former Saxon kings for 800 years regarding 
it their highest duty to advance 

the arts. 


In this center of musical culture, 
where Elisabeth Rethberg received 
her perfect training, she had en- 
tered the Dresden Conservatory 
for study of voice and piano as 
purely incidental to her general 
education. Her great gifts were 
quickly recognized. Before she 
had reached eighteen a five-year 
contract was offered her at Dres- 
den’s famous Opera, which Wag- 
ner, Richard Strauss and many 
great composers chose above all 
others for the world premieres of 


their operas. 


Following her early successes at 
that institution, Rethberg was en- 
gaged and coached by the illus- 
trious Arthur Nikisch for concerts 
under his direction at the Gewand- 
haus, Leipzig, and with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 
periods of leave from the Dresden 


During 


Opera she sang in concert through- 
out Germany, Austria, Scandinavia, 
and in Russia and Bohemia, mean- 
while extending her fame in opera 
as ‘guest’ at the Imperial Opera, 
Vienna; in Prague, at the Salzburg 
Music Festivals and other impor- 
tant points. 


Then came Rethberg's American 
successes, both in opera and concert, which, 
sensational in the beginning, have been sus- 


Each 


year on the close of the Metropolitan season, 


tained with ever-increasing triumphs. 


she has sung in opera or concert in this country 
and Europe. Learning to know and love 
America, Rethberg built her ““house-in-the- 
woods’ on the banks of the Hudson and in a 
natural park within the city limits of New York. 


The international record of Rethberg is a 
golden one. In 1925 she was acclaimed in 
London at the Covent Garden Opera; in 
1996 she fulfilled concert and opera engage- 
ments in America throughout the entire year; 
in 1927 she sang in Holland under Mengel- 
berg’s conductorship in the Concertgebow 
and her first contract was closed with the San 
Francisco Opera Company for that city and 
Los Angeles; in 1928, at the request of 
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Richard Strauss, Rethberg created the title role 
in ‘The Egyptian Helen” at its world premiere 
in Dresden. In the fall of that same year she 
created the leading soprano role in Respighi's 
“The Sunken Bell’ on its world premiere at 
the Metropolitan, the composer autographing 
his dedication on the manuscript score to 
Rethberg as profound tribute; prior to repeat- 


ing the immensely difficult part at the New 


Royal Opera, Rome, at the invitation of Mus- 
solini, Rethberg received from the New York 
Guild of Vocal Teachers a medal inscribed, 
“The Most Perfect Singer in the World.” 

In the spring of 1929, Toscanini, who had 
declared Rethberg’s ‘the heavenly voice,’ 
requested her to sing as guest artist at La Scala, 
Milan. So great was her success that instead 
of the two ‘‘Aida’’ performances announced 
six were given, the additional four numbering 

among the last operas conducted 
by the famous maestro at La Scala. 
In the fall of that year Rethberg re- 
peated her triumphs in opera on 
the Pacific Coast. 


In 1930, following the close of 
the American season, Rethberg 
appeared by invitation at the Royal 
Opera House, Budapest; the State 
Opera, Dresden, and the Grand 
Opera, Paris. The citizens of 
Budapest, known as the severest 
critics, regard music as a necessity. 
Having fine native talent in their 
opera casts, they are absolutely 
independent in their judgment. 
Unanimously, Rethberg was de- 
clared one of the greatest singers 
of all time. 


In Dresden, during the inter- 
national exhibition, a “Rethberg 
Week’ was celebrated at the 
State Opera. The old saying “A 
prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country” was further 
contradicted by the appointment 
of Rethberg as'honorary member of 
all State Theatres of Saxony, re- 
ceiving the personally delivered 
congratulations of President Schick 
and high Saxon officials, a distinc- 
tion never before conferred on so 
young a singer, and for her great 
international work in art. 


In Paris Elisabeth Rethberg was enthusiastic- 
ally received at the Grand Opera by the most 
distinguished international audiences in the 
world. Following her Paris engagement 
Madame Rethberg sailed at once for America 
to open the season of opera at Ravinia Park, 
Chicago, where she has sung each summer 
since 1923 with the brilliant forces assembled 
there. 
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Chicago 


Madame Rethberg’s voice is acclaimed by the critics the 
finest soprano before the public today. In the sum of its 
infinite refinements, her singing art is equally the subject 
of acclaim which admits little qualification.—Chicago 
American, August 16, 1930. 


In quality, in evenness, but, above all, for the con- 
noisseur, in soundness of production, her voice is phe- 
nomenally beautiful. In its unique admixture of sweetness, 
richness, purity, force and ease, it is, merely as a physical 
phenomenon, perhaps the most beautiful one to be heard 
in America; certainly it is the most cloying.—Chicago 
News, September 6, 1930. 


Faust 


Perfect’ is a word that the critic shuns, by natural in- 
clination, but, also, because of an entirely reasonable 
regard for the probabilities; and it will be admitted that 
it is @ word seldom justified by the event in this world of 
compromise. Yet! can think of no other that would de- 
scribe the singing of Elisabeth Rethberg last night in 
“Faust.” . . . It was, | am certain just what Gounod heard 
in his heart when he set down the notes of the ballad and 
the “Jewel Song.”’ . . . One carried away a memory of 
a thing so warmly gracious, so effortless, so entirely beauti- 
ful that the task of the workaday world will be made 
lighter by it.—Chicago Examiner, July 18, 1930. 


La Juive 


Madame Rethberg had one of those nights when she 
literally out-sang herself. Inevitably she sings with dis- 
tinction of tone and great purity of style, but to these she 
added the dynamic brilliance and flowing richness to make 
the role stand out in its proper clean-cut dominence.— 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, July 11, 1930. 


Mme. Rethberg sang magnificently. She played the part 
with simple dignity, no straining after dramatic effect, no 
labored acting, but with deep feeling.” And her singing 
was as beautiful as anything | have ever heard 
Post, Tune 30, 1930 


-Chicago 


Cavalleria Rusticana 


It is an awe-inspiring tour de force demanding the ulti- 
mate in power, range and spiritual intensity. Mme. Reth- 
berg tossed it off, disdaining to acknowledge any technical 
difficulties but rising splendidly to the challenge of the 
drama.—Chicago Examiner, July 24, 1930. 


Elisabeth Rethberg as Santuzza, the soprano with the 
voice of perfect quality, power and warmth. Here was 
singing to remember for a long time.—Chicago Tribune, 
July 24, 1930. 


Sunken Bell 


If there are sopranos more ravishing to the ear then 
Elisabeth Rethberg, they are not to be rated thirteen to 
the dozen.—Chicago American, June 23, 1930. 


All the music that Mme. Rethberg hed to sing had dis- 
tinctive character—and how she sang it. It was superb 
vocal virtuosity.—Chicago Post, June 23, 1930. 


The Bartered Bride 


Mame. Rethberg, who is Aida, or Else, or any tragic 
heroine, one night, and commedienne another, belongs to 
the group we used to acclaim in the so-called “golden 
age’ of song, when a soprano could sing Norma todey 
and Lucia tomorrow. Her versatility was no less apparent 
and successfully employed than the loveliness and facility 
of her vocalization. Rarely has her voice sounded so 
satin smooth and brilliant. Nor her personality more 
engaging.—Chicago American, August 9, 1930. 


Perfect song is indeed her habit, almost, one might 
say, her subconscious habit.—Chicago Examiner, Aug. 
9, 1930. 


ll Trovatore 
The tone was of its invariable purity, and her mastery of 
the snares and pitfalls of the role should have been a 


lesson to every singer who heard her.—Chicago Herald 
Examiner, June 29, 1930. 


Andrea Chenier 


There is no greater dramatic soprano.—Chicago Exam- 
iner, July 7, 1930. 


Budapest 


We have never heard a more ideal style, never a more 
noble refinement. We do not expect to hear the equal 
for a long time to come. The sublime brilliance, the fine 
power, the perfect evenness of her voice, and the admir- 
able culture of her art were especially conspicuous in 
the German songs, which this beautiful woman, this 
greatest artist brought to life as if she, herself, were the 
Goddess of Song. In short, Rethberg is a sensation! The 
large and elegant audience felt happy that it could, for 
once, honor a singer who was really worthy of all the 
ovations given’ her.—Pesti Hirlap, May 1, 1930. 


There is @ striking combination of personal beauty and 
enchanting loveliness of voice, both noble and refined. 
Charm is the connecting link between her appearance and 
her style of singing. It shows her greatness, that she is 
equally impressive in concert or in opera. Like a pearl 
in @ shell her voice stands out from the background of 
her many sided, perfect art, ruled by the eternal law of 
beauty.— Pester Lloyd, May 1, 1930. 


The fame of Elisabeth Rethberg's art, newly increased 
by her sensational rendition of Aida, attracted such a 
large audience that the huge auditorium was overcrowded. 
The sincere, noble, healthy art of Elisabeth Rethberg 
radiated vigor, youth, power, intelligence and deep feel- 
ing. There are no technical difficulties for her, there is 
no limit to the scope of her art. Her individuality is 
supreme.— Pesti Naplo, May 1, 1930. 


Aida 


Budapest audiences trust only to their own ears, not 
believing even in the name “Metropolitan Opera.” But 
in the case of Elisabeth Rethberg the critic can state with 
great delight that this artist is able to give us wondrous 
things. Her art is at its highest peak. Her beautiful, pure 
voice radiates with splendor, her art of singing is perfect, 
her diction matches the lovely quality of her voice.— 
Magyar Hirlap, April 21, 1930. 


The appearance of the opera house showed that a 
sensational artistic event was about to take plece. . . . In 
the truest meaning of the word Elisabeth Rethberg is a 
great artist. Her technique is of incredible perfection. 
Every phrase gave evidence of her matured style, of the 
depth of her soul and the refinement of her artistic taste. 


The audience was spellbound, overwhelmed by so much 
beauty. Her portrayal of the part was masterly... . The 
marvelous artist received endless ovations and was called 
before the curtain so many times that count was lost.— 
Ujsag, April 21, 1930. 


Butterfly 


Again her singing and acting proved a clear, true mirror 
of her fine, rich soul. The complete scale from childish, 
innocent love to the burning passion of a matured woman 
was masterfully portrayed. Her miraculous mezza voce, 
her silver-spun, tender legati transported her listeners to 
a world of dreamy beauty.—Budapesti Hirlap, May 4 
1930. 


Her wonderful voice, her sublime art, her charming 
and beautiful personality enshrined her forever in the 
hearts of our music-loving public.—Aagyar Hirlap, 
May 4, 1930. 


Again proved that hers is one of the most marvelous 
voices of all time, so perfectly clear and free as we never 
expected to hear 
froma human throat 
. . « The depth and 
Sincerity of her art 
touched the very 
soul of her audi- 
ence. — Ufsag, 
May 4, 1930. 





Management 


Vase. Faller 


Dresden 


Each time that Elisabeth Rethberg returns to us, it seems 
as if her voice had become more beautiful, her style nobler 
and more refined. Hef voice is unique, none can sing as 
she does. But we want to see as well as hear her, be- 
cause her charm and loveliness delight us and enhance the 
beauty of her song. 


It is impossible to describe Rethberg’s art, suffice i: to 
say thet everything she does is truly great.—Dresdner 
Anzeiger, May 7, 1930. 


Her voice Is the expression of her soul. Received en- 
thusiastically wherever she lavishes upon audiences the 
gold of her incomparable voice. Justly we may call her 
the first soprano of the world. 


There is in Elisabeth Rethberg's voice  virginal chastity 
that moves us deeply and gives to her songs a tender 
purity, an artistic perfection. The packed house was in 
an orgy of enthusiesm.—Dresdner Neuste Nachrichten, 
May 7, 1930. 


No artist has the hold that she maintains on audiences; 
no artist evokes such sincere and touching demonstrations 
of appreciation from them. During her singing every face 
in the hall expresses joyful content. Her blonde loveli- 
ness and graceful charm radiate animated youth and happi- 
ness. Her voice and art of singing are unperalleled.— 
Dresdner Nachrichten, May 7, 1930. 


She came, she sang, she conquered! The most elegant 
audience seen in many a month occupied every available 
seat and all standing room. Rethberg is the idol of Dres- 
den, and as such she was received with an ovation lasting 
minutes before she could begin her program. Half of her 
numbers had to be repeated, and numerous encores were 
demanded after each group. Flowers were piled moun- 
tainlike on the stage. At the end of the program applause 
resembled a hurricane. —Dresdner Volkszeitung, May 7, 
1930. 


Tannhauser 


She was greeted with a demonstration such as the old 
Dresden Opera House has hardly heard before. And 
then she started to sing as only she can sing, her voice 
taking possession of our souls. The rest of the world was 
forgotten, nothing else mattered but this voice from heaven. 


At the end of the act the whole audience rose as one 
man and tornadoes of applause roared through the house. 
Flowers rained from all directions, and bouquets were 
thrown en masse.—Dresdner Neuste Nachrichten, May 
10, 1930. 


If you want to prove or demonstrate the meaning of real 
beauty in the art of singing, Elisabeth Rethberg must be 
your example of examples. Hers is a voice unique in the 
harmonious blending of natural qualities. Every tone is 
ideally beautiful, fawless, without the slightest blemish, 
her whole scale is a unit of baffling clearness. Her voice 
is abstract, it is beauty itself, beauty of a better world than 
ours.—-Dresdner Anzeiger, May 10, 1930. 


Is it necessary to report that there was 4 sold-out house, 
that the audience was the elite of the city, that there was 
enthusiasm of gigantic proportions, that there were flowers 
en masse and all the other makings of a truly great sensa- 
tional event? These things are inseparable from a Reth- 
berg night! 


Elizabeth lived in tones as crystal clear, as warm, as 
soulful as if produced on the best of Stradivarius violins. 
Wagner was sung with Mozart bel canto, something rare 
and magnificent, and Elisabeth was portrayed by her with 
a touching loveliness and personel beauty. -Dresdner 
Nachrichten, May 10, 1930. 


ll Trovatore 


The ardent passion of Verdi's melodies found a wonder 
ful interpretation in Elisabeth Rethberg’s voice, but the lyri 
cal passages were the high lights of the evening. She filled 
them with a deep human feeling . The radiating timbre 
of her voice and the 
marvelous legati 
were irresistible. A 
sold - out house 
showered her with 
boundless enthusi- 
asm. — Slaatszei- 
tung, May16,1930. 
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Paris 


After her marvelous performances in Aida, Walkyre and 
Tannheuser, the admirable artist Mademe Rethberg sur- 
passed herself in recital. Surely she is one of the most 
gifted and charming artists that has come to us from other 
lands. —Jntransigeant, June 13, 1930. 


None of the great songstresses that we have heard in 
Paris possesses the passion and elan of Elisabeth Rethberg. 
Her perfect art is combined with a great dramatic tem- 
perament rarely to be found in French singers.—Candide, 
June 12, 1930. 


Madame Rethberg has a splendid voice. It is difficult 
which to admire the more, its fullness or its purity. She 
has besides profound intelligence and a power of inter- 
pretation which is in itself perfection. — Semaine a Paris, 
June 13, 1930. 


Madame Rethberg, who gave us an incomparable 
Sieglinde, presented a recital which was real enchant- 
ment. Her infinite variety of resources allow her to 
triumph in every style of music. — Exelsior, June 9, 1930. 


Rethberg’s is art and life itself. —Le Soir, May 29, 1930 


Madame Rethberg, through her youth, charm and art of 
singing, eclipses all lsoldes known to music-lovers 
Action Francaise, June 13, 1930. 


Since her debut this artist has quickly made many friends 
and legions of admirers. Her art springs from the pro- 
foundest resources of the soul. Only supreme endow- 
ment can present such gifts. It is impossible to describe 
her great art, but the unanimous and unbounded acclaim 
of her audiences proved that this mistress of song is 
beloved by the Parisians, who will never forget her. 
Zeitung, (Paris), June 11, 1930. 


Elisabeth Rethberg came to Paris for the first time and 
had an indescribable success. As Sieglinde and Eliza- 
beth, Madame Rethberg made the strongest possible im- 
pression on enthusiastic audiences. Her recital, despite 
the June heat and late season, was sold-out to the last 
seat.— Allgemeine Musik Zeitung (Berlin). 


Dresden 


(Continued) 


Freischutz 


Weber's melodies make her voice bloom in ideal beauty 
There is a miraculous richness in her phrasing, a noble, 
caressing wermth in her cantilena; passionately rising 
jubilance inthe dramatic climaxes. — Dresdner Nachrichten, 
May 12, 1930. 


Agathe and Elisabeth Rethberg are of one soul and one 
heart, the artist lives in the role, and the role lives through 
the artist. Her singing of Agathe’s music has in it some- 
thing indescribably calming and caressing, something sooth- 
ing and healing which is not of this world. It comes 
from a sphere beyond all earthly passion, it has the divine 
power of eliminating sorrow and sadness. —Dresdner 
Neuste Nachrichten, May 12, 1930. 


Her tones are strings of pearls, it is a miracle of tonal 
beauty, it is ideall—Dresdner Anzeiger, May 12, 1930. 


Lohengrin 


A touching simplicity and loveliness characterizes her 
singing and acting of the role of Elsa, though the dramatic 
climaxes are mastered in heroic, impressive manner. . . . 
The farewell ovation in the house lasted more than twenty 
minutes; laurel wreathes and bouquets were piled about 
her. Let us hope that Elisabeth Rethberg will make us 
happy again very, very soon!—Dresdner Neuste Nach- 
richten, May 16, 1930. 


Her every scene was a miracle of vocal beauty... . One 
never tires of hearing Rethberg. One tone from her throat 
and we have the ardent desire that her singing may never, 
never cease; the more we hear, the stronger that longing 
grows. Elisabeth Rethberg, return soon, we are longing 
for you, we need you for our happiness. —Dresdner 
Nachrichten, May 16, 1930. 
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Mme. Chop-Groenevelt 
Heard in Concert with 
the Berlin Symphony 





BERLIN, Oct. 25.—The first concert 
of the Berlin Symphony, under Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald, formerly conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony, served to 
reintroduce to the Berlin public Ce- 
leste Chop-Groenevelt, the American 
pianist, and wife of the late Professor 
Max Chop, for many years editor-in- 
chief of Die Signale, one of Germany’s 
leading musical weeklies. 

Mme. Chop-Groenevelt, who was the 
daughter of Eduard Groenevelt of 
Ocean Springs, La., received her musi- 
cal training at the Scharwenka Con- 
servatory in New York, studying sub- 
sequently with Leschetizky and Mosz- 
kowski. During her many years of 
residence abroad she has concertized 
extensively with all the leading orches- 
tras and is very highly esteemed as a 
pianist of unusual technical and intel- 
lectual gifts. 

Her vehicle on this occasion was the 
rather bombastic, but pianistically 
grateful, Concerto (Op. 16) of the 
Russian composer, Serge Bortkiewicz, 
now residing in Berlin. 

Dr. Kunwald’s very noble reading of 
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Celeste American 


Chop-Groenevelt, 
Pianist, Who Reappeared as Soloist with 
the Berlin Symphony Orchestra 


Hugo Wolf’s much neglected sym- 
phonic poem ‘“Penthesilea” and _ the 
First Symphony of Brahms earned an 
enthusiastic ovation for him and the 
young orchestra, which under his ef- 
ficient leadership is rapidly taking rank 
with Berlin’s finest musical organiza- 
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Miller-Ferguson Faculty Is Augmented 
by Noted String Players 


St. Louis, Oct. 20.—The Miller-Fer- 
guson Institute of Music announces the 
addition of a stringed instrument and 
chamber music department. Max 
Steindel, solo ‘cellist; Philip Neeter, 
solo viola, and Alexander Thiede, con- 
certmaster of the St. Louis Symphony, 
will constitute the string faculty. Mr. 
Neeter will also teach instrumentation. 

The piano department has been aug- 
mented by five young teachers, all 
trained by Leo C. Miller. They are Sa- 
bina Mendelson, Louise Hutchison, Lu- 


tions. G. DE C. 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE ADDS NEW DEPARTMENT 


cile Hammill, Bessie Ash and Charles 
Pabor. 

In the voice department Mr. Fergu- 
son has planned a number of programs 
by his artist pupils. The regular 
“Twilight Recitals” will be given, be- 
ginning in late October and continuing 
through the year. They will introduce 
several new singers and programs of 
works by modern composers. Mr. Fer- 
guson will give his recital on Nov. 18 
at the new Woman’s Club Auditorium, 
under the direction of Elizabeth Cueny. 
Mr. Miller will act as his accompanist. 

Doyne Christine Neal will present 
several pupils this season. Mildred Do- 
land, Pauline Baker and Louise Tit- 
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comb have been added to the voice 
faculty. Miss Titcomb has just re- 
turned from Europe, where she spent 
the Summer in study and research. 
George Mechalson and Hartzel Lyon 
of the voice faculty are remaining in 
Europe for several more months. They 
are at present in Berlin. Both have 
sung in engagements in Norway dur- 
ing the Summer. H. W. C. 


SUPPORT AMERICAN MUSIC 





California Musicians Sign Petition to 
Aid Our Composers 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 5.—A resolution 
urging greater representation of 
American composers on concert pro- 
grams was adopted at a dinner at- 
tended by 200 patrons of music, given 
by the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Anaheim on Oct. 10. 

A petition was addressed to the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
Hollywood Bowl Association, the Los 
Angeles Opera Association and numer- 
ous concert organizations of this city, 
requesting them to present serious 
contemporary American music on their 
programs. A large number of lead- 
ing musicians of this and other Cali- 
fornia cities signed the petition, which 
was presented after Roy Harris, 
American composer, and L. E. Be- 
hymer, noted impresario, had given 
talks on the encouragement of native 
music. 

The first incentive for the dinner 
program out of which the larger issue 
grew was the presentation of awards 
offered by Orange County to its com- 
posers winning competitive auditions. 
Highest recognition went to Louis 
Danz, of Anaheim. Other awards were 
given to Anna Priscilla Risher of La- 
guna Beach, Katherine Anna McCullah 
and Bobbie Jerome. 


Antenia Brico Sails for Europe After 
Conducting on Coast 


Antonia Brico, conductor, sailed on 
the President Roosevelt on Oct. 22 to 
spend the Winter in Europe. She will 
make her headquarters in Berlin and 
will continue her studies with Dr. Karl 
Muck in Hamburg. After a Summer on 
the Pacific Coast, where she conducted 
several concerts successfully, she plans 
to conduct this Winter in Hamburg, 
Berlin, Paris and possibly London. 

Talking to a representative of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA the day before she 
sailed, she said: “I was so happy to 
have Sigismond Stojowski, my teacher 
in piano when I studied in New York, 
as soloist at my first concert last Sum- 
mer in California. He played his ‘Sym- 
phonic Rhapsody,’ a beautiful work, su- 
perbly. The whole atmosphere was just 
right. I wanted him and no one else to 
be my soloist in my first appearance as 
a conductor in America.” 

Miss Brico will return here in June 
and will conduct at the Hollywood 
Bowl and probably in other places in 
California as well. 


Ann Luckey Entertains the Roussels 


Albert Roussel, noted French com- 
poser, and Mme. Roussel, who visited 
the United States to attend the Cool- 
idge Festival of Chamber Music in Chi- 
cago, were the guests in New York of 
Ann Luckey, soprano, who coached with 
M. Roussel in his home last Summer. 
She will sing a composition by the 
French composer in her recital in the 
Barbizon-Plaza Concert Hall on Feb. 6. 
Miss Luckey’s first concert of the sea- 
son was a joint recital with the violin- 
ist Catherine Wade-Smith in Briarcliff, 
N. Y., on Nov. 4. 


LAUBER PRIZE OFFERED 


Third Annual Award for Young Com- 
posers Announced 





PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—The third 
annual Carl F. Lauber Music Award for 
the year 1930-1931 has been announced 
by the Provident Trust Company of this 
city, trustee. The award consists of a 
specially designed medal and a cash 
prize, the amount of which for the cur- 
rent year is about $200. 

The award is made each year to the 
composer of the best piece of original 
music submitted to the judges under 
the terms of the competition. No re- 
strictions are imposed as to the length 
or form of the compositions, although 
more consideration is given to the mu- 
sical thought expressed than to the 
form which the composition takes. The 
competition is open to all those who 
will not have passed their twenty-sec- 
ond birthday on March 1, 1931, and who 
are regularly enrolled students in pub- 
lic or private schools or colleges in the 
Philadelphia district (within twenty 
miles of City Hall) or regular students 
with recognized teachers or studios of 
music, The committee of judges re- 
serves the right to withhold the award 
if none of the manuscripts submitted 
is of sufficient merit. Previous winners 
of the award are not eligible to com- 
pete in the current year’s competition. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied by 
the certificate of an official of the school 
attended by the competitor, or his mu- 
sic teacher, to the effect that the com- 
position is by a regularly enrolled 
student, who will not have passed his 
twenty-second birthday on March. 1, 
1931. Contestants are requested not to 
sign their names to manuscripts, but 
to attach a separate page giving their 
name, address, title of composition and 
school, studio or music teacher. 

The committee of judges will again 
consist of Henry Gordon Thunder, 
chairman; Nicholas Douty and H. Alex- 
ander Matthews. The winner of the 
competition will receive the award 
about April 15, 1931. 





M. V. Cardilli, Publisher, Moves 
Offices 
M. V. Cardilli, music publisher, has 
moved his offices to the Hotel Royal- 
ton, 49 West Forty-third Street, New 
York. The Cardilli office specializes in 
the publication of Italian music. 
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CINCINNATI BEGINS 
ORCHESTRA SEASON 


Symphony Heard with 
Kipnis as Soloist in 
Second Pair 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 5.—Two pairs of 
concerts have launched the thirty-sixth 
season of the Cincinnati Symphony 
with unusual success. The first pair, 
heard on Oct. 17 and 18, were without 
a soloist. Under Fritz Reiner’s direc- 
tion the orchestra played, in what 
might well be considered mid-season 
form, a program which began with 
Respighi’s orchestration of Bach’s D 
Major Prelude and Fugue and pro- 
gressed through Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, Debussy’s “La Mer” and 
Ravel’s “Bolero.” Both the Respighi 
and Ravel scores were heard at the 
final concerts of last year’s series. 

The second pair had Alexander 
Kipnis as soloist. Before the intermis- 
sion the Overture to Weber’s “Der 
Freischiitz” and MHaydn’s “Clock” 
Symphony were played. The second 
half of the program was given over 
wholly to Wagner and Kipnis. “The 
Entrance of the Gods” from “Rhein- 
gold,” Wolfram’s address from “Tann- 
hauser,”” King Mark’s monologue from 
“Tristan” and Wotan’s Farewell from 
“Walkiire” were superbly played and 
sung. Kipnis’s singing of Wolfram’s 
address was one of the most perfect 
vocal displays heard here in many 
seasons. 

The Matinee Musicale Club started 
its new season with a piano recital by 
José Iturbi. The pianist’s choice of 
program material was ideally suited to 
the audience which heard him and his 
playing of it was all that could have 
béen asked. He is to give another re- 
cital here later in the season under J. 
Herman Thuman’s management. 

Ruggiero Ricci’s recital, which was 
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to have opened the Artist Series, 
scheduled for Oct. 27, was cancelled. 
In its place, Mr. Thuman will offer a 
program by Yvonne Gall and the 
Aguilar Quartet on Nov. 22. Clare 
Clairbert inaugurated the series on 
Nov. 3. S. T. WiILson 


DETROIT SYMPHONY 
OPENS TWO SERIES 


Kolar Leads Children’s 
and Saturday Night 
Concerts 


Derroir, Nov. 5.—Victor Kolar led 
the Detroit Symphony in Glazou- 
noff’s Fourth Symphony at the second 
of the Saturday night concerts, Oct. 25. 
Other numbers included the Overture 
to “The Bartered Bride,” “Italia,” by 
Casella, and Grainger’s “Molly on the 
Shore.” 

The symphony society opened its sea- 
son’s work for the school children, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 28 and 
29, with Kolar leading the orchestra in 
the first of two free concerts of twelve 
scheduled. These concerts are for the 
children of both public and parochial 
schools. It is estimated that 30,000 
children will hear the orchestra this 
season, and through the efforts of 
Edith Rhetts, educational director for 
the orchestra, each child will be pre- 
pared for the programs they are to 
hear. 

The Detroit String Quartet, made up 
of Ilya Schkolnik, first violin; William 
Grafing King, second violin; Valbert P. 
Coffey, viola; and Georges Miquelle, 
cello, gave its first program of the 
season Sunday, Oct. 26, at the Women’s 
City Club. The three numbers were 
Haydn’s Quartet, No. 6; “Pixy-Ring,” 
by H. Waldo-Warner, and Dvorak’s 
American Quartet, Op. 96. 

June Wells and Gizi Szanto, local 
two-piano performers who have gained 
a wide reputation for themselves, gave 
a recital in Orchestra Hall, Friday, Oct. 
24. The two young women who have 
made a distinct place for themselves in 
two-piano ranks, gave the following 
program: “Sicilienne,” by Bach; Buso- 
ni’s arrangement of Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” Overture; Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
ludes”; “El Pelele” by Granados, from 
the opera “Goyescas”; Widor’s “Ro- 
mance”; “Feux Follets,” by Philipp; 
and Hutcheson’s arrangement of Ber- 
lioz’s “Rakoczy March.” 

HERMAN WISE 
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Russian 


Fg age’ MIROVITCH, Russian pian- 
ist, who will give a recital in the 
Town Hall on Dec. 1, and who recently 
returned to this country for a coast 
to coast tour after an absence of four 
years, is something of a musical “globe- 
trotter.” The artist, who speaks nine 
languages, including Malay, has trav- 
eled six times around the world, giving 
concerts in most of the countries of 
Europe and the East. 

During the four years he has been 
absent from the United States, Mr. 
Mirovitch has played in the principal 
cities of Germany, France and Holland, 
and has given fifteen concerts in Spain 
and two in the Island of Majorca. He 
also made two South African visits 
during this period, in which he played 
eighty concerts, and twice made long 
Indian tours, the last time during Jan- 
uary and February of this year. 


Educated for the Law 


Born in St. Petersburg, Mr. Miro- 
vitch was educated for the bar, but 
soon gave up his legal career for mu- 
sic. He was graduated with honors 
from the Imperial Conservatory and 
followed his Russian debut with a suc- 
cessful appearance in Berlin. 

In addition to his many appearances 
in recitals and with leading orchestras 
in the United States, where he toured 
from 1920 to 1926, and in Europe, he 
has visited Java, Borneo, Indo-China, 
Siam, Mongolia, Korea, the Philippines, 
Burma, China, Japan, India, South and 
Central Africa, South America, Aus- 
tralia and the East Indies. 
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Pianist Returns for Tour ¢ 
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Alfred Mirovitch, Russian Pianist, with 

Mrs. Mirovitch, Try the Local Method 

of Locomotion in Durban, Natal Prov- 

ince, South Africa. A Kaffir Boy in 
Full Regalia Is Their Guide 


His concerts in many countries of the 
East, where he toured from 1914 to 
1919, have led to his being decorated by 
kings, viceroys and other admirers. 





WALTER E. KOONS HEADS 
ARTISTS’ DEPARTMENT 





Former Music Reviewer to Occupy 
New Post with Mason & Hamlin 


Walter E. Koons has been engaged 
to fill the newly created position of 
director of Mason & Hamlin artists’ 
activities, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by C. Alfred Wagner, 
vice-president of the Mason & Hamlin 
Piano Company. 

Mr. Koons is widely known in music 
circles. During his nine years as 
music reviewer for Mid-Western news- 
papers, he contributed to the Musical 
Courier. For three years he served 
the Musical Digest as executive editor 
and then joined the business staff of 
MusIcAL AMERICA. Following a year 
devoted to promotional activities in the 
piano field, Mr. Koons was for a period 
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assistant secretary of the Robert W. 
Forcier Company, investment brokers, 
which position he has resigned. 

Mr. Koons’s office will be in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, the new executive 
headquarters of the Mason & Hamlin 
Company. 


Henry F. Seibert Heard in Reformation 
Festival in Westchester 


Henry F. Seibert, organist, was 
chosen to give the recital in connection 
with the celebration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Augsburg 
Confession, at the White Plains County 
Centre on Oct. 26. He was heard also in 
recitals on the new organ of the Re- 
formed Church in Flushing, Long 
Island, on Oct. 2, and in St. Stephen’s 
Reformed Church in Perkasie, Pa., on 
Oct. 16. Mr. Seibert will dedicate the 
new Estey organ in the Salvation Army 
Auditorium, New York, on Nov. 12. 








Writing of her performance of Brahms’ F Minor Sonata, the critic of the London “TIMES” said: 


“Miss Hess’s interpretation was that of a great symphonic conductor.” 
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Acclaimed in her recital at Queen’s Hall, London, before sailing for America 


THE TIMES: 


“Myra Hess's piano playing seems to have become AMPLI- 
FIED without hardening in style or losing any of its intimacy. 
Her playing of Bach was what we expected from her: free and 
resilient rhythm without distorting the strict time measure. 
displayed a control which did not result in formality. The 
Sonata of Brahms showed her unexpected strength. Afterwards 
it was again a surprise to find that with all her power she can 
still allow Chopin to remain his own spontaneous self, can let 
the melody of a nocturne dissolve into silence and toss the G 
flat Etude into the air to show what a featherweight it is. 

“The Sonata in F minor of Brahms is a handful and that Miss 
Hess should have succeeded in compassing it physically shows 


Exclusive, Management ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Building, New York 


Steinway Piano 


the completeness of her technical equipment. 
grasp of the whole wide span of its expression is her greater 
achievement as an artist. She was sensitive to every mood, from 
that of the rugged opening theme to the reflective moonlight 
it sentiment of the slow movement, and from the unthinking energy 
of the scherzo, through the romantic ‘Riickblick’ to the triumph 
of the choral-like march in the finale. Schumann spoke of these 
early sonatas as ‘veiled symphonies’; Miss Hess’s interpretation 
was that of a great symphonic conductor.” 


THE MORNING POST: 


“It is always a pleasure to listen to Miss Hess . . 
at her best . . . played with great depth and variety of musical 
expression as well as with fluency and neatness. 


But her mental 


timentality.” 


. . Miss Hess played admirably, with beautiful tone and 
unfaltering rhythm, never forgetting the essential sentiment of 
the music, yet never allowing sentiment to develop into sen- 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH: 

“It was Bach, Brahms, and Chopin that she played to us with 
all the fine musicianship which is hers. 

“Faultless was her performance of the almost hackneyed Italian 
Concerto; her rhythm, pace, touch raised it to its proper height 


and made us forget for the moment less worthy interpretations. 


. she seemed 


Of the F minor Sonata of Brahms she missed neither rhetoric nor 
poetry . . . Chopin she played with true affection, an affection 
in which sentimentality has no place... . 


Columbia and Duo-Art_ Records 
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Taylor Opera, ‘‘Peter Ibbetson,”’ Ready 
for Premiere at the Metropolitan 
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EEMS TAYLOR was scheduled to 

finish the orchéstration of his sec- 
ond opera, “Peter Ibbetson,” on Nov. 
il. The work, which was begun on 
commission by the Metropolitan Opera 
in October, 1929, and will have its 
world premiere at that house next 
February, has nine scenes and twenty- 
five characters. 

Based on the novel by Du Maurier 
and the stage play fashioned from the 
same, it has a text in Engligh, by the 
composer, though one scene is entirely 
in French. The original text of the 
play by Constance Collier has been 
variously transposed and compressed, 
and in certain scenes additional dia- 
logue from the novel has been incorpo- 
rated. The libretto is written mainly 
in a variety of free verse. 


A Mystical Story 


The story of “Peter Ibbetson,” which 
opens in the year 1855 in Paris, may be 
barely summarized as follows: 

Peter Ibbetson and his uncle, the Colonel, both 
guests at the home of Mrs, Deane, have a violent 
quarrel. Mary, Duchess of Towers, comes to 
the ball and Peter is fascinated by her. Two 
years later, Peter again meets the Duchess in an 
inn in Passy, where she has gone to take refuge 
from a storm. He recognizes her as Mimsey, the 
little girl friend of his childhood, of whom he has 
often dreamed. She bids him farewell, telling 
him she is not free and must never see him again. 
In the third act, Peter, in a quarrel with his 
uncle over his own paternity, accidentally kills 
the latter with a cane. Condemned to hang, 
Peter’s sentence is commuted to life imprison- 
ment. Thereafter for many years Peter and the 
Duchess visit one another in a series of mystic 
visions, which they call “dreaming true.” Thirty 
years later Ibbetson dies in his cell. Mary, who 
also had passed away, appears in a mystic vision 
to rejoin him. 


Many Characters 


The principal characters of the opera 
and the artists who will sing them are: 
Peter Ibbetson (tenor)......... Edward Johnson 
Mary Seraskier, Duchess of Towers (soprano) 

Lema eMnaddss Ke nnal take + anes bbeee Lucrezia Bori 
Colonel Ibbetson (baritone) ....Lawrence Tibbett 

Other réles, the assignments of which 
have not yet been announced, are: 


IN THE PLAY PROPER 
Mrs. Deane, a wealthy young widow 
Major Dequenois, childhood friend of Peter 
Achille Gregoux, proprietor of the inn at Passy 
The Chaplain of Newgate Prison 


IN THE DREAM SCENES 

Pasquiére de la Mariére, Peter’s father 

Marie Pasquiére, Peter’s mother 

Gogo Pasquier (Peter himself in his youth) 

Mimsey Seraskier (the Duchess as a child) 

Mme. Seraskier 

The scenic layout of the opera is as 
follows: 


Act I. Drawing Room of an English Country 
House. 1855. 
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Act II, Scene 1. Salon of the Inn “La Téte 
Noire” in the Passy District of Paris. 1857. 

Scene 2. Garden of the Villa Parva sed Apta, 
Passy, 1840. 

Scene 3. The Inn Parlor. 1857. 

Act III, Scene 1. Col. Ibbetson’s Rooms in 
Paris. 1857. . 

Scene 2. The Chaplain’s Room in Newgate 
Prison. 1857. 

Scene 3. The Mare d’Auteuil, Paris. 1840. 

Scene 4. An Opera Box. 1855. 

Scene 5. A Cell in Newgate Prison. 1887. 


Problems in Staging 


Because the story shifts back and 
forth between reality and visions, the 
staging of the opera raises certain 
problems. The settings, devised by 
Joseph Urban, in some cases provide 
for “flash-backs,” as in the first act 
during Peter’s narrative of his youth. 
The rapid changes are made possible 
by the use of a false proscenium with 
tableau curtains, which may be drawn. 
In other cases gauze veils are lowered 
at the back of the stage. 

Concerning his musical score, Mr. 
Taylor recently stated that it will not 
be Wagnerian in structure, although a 
few motives are employed to give the 
music dramatic coherence. He has ex- 
plained that these are developed rather 
as in symphonic music, and not as 
leading motives. The composer has at- 
tempted to “keep the score lyrical,” 
and has also, he says, striven for defi- 
nite melodic outline in the music. 


Few Set Numbers 


The score contains few set numbers, 
with the exception of the Colonel’s air 
in Act I, in which he recites a poem 
by de Musset, and several lyric scenes 
for one or two voices. The chorus 
sings on the stage only in Act I. Dur- 
ing the rest of the opera it is heard off 
stage, to heighten various atmospheric 


effects. There are musical interludes 
between the acts for orchestra and 
chorus. 

The orchestra employed includes 


strings, triple woodwinds, four horns, 
three trumpets, trombones and tuba, 
percussion and harp. In the ballroom 
scene and that in the Opéra (Act III, 
Scene 4) a small stage band is also 
employed. 

French folk songs are used as the- 
matic material during the dream 
scenes and Peter’s narrative of his 
youth in Act I. Im the scene at the 
Opéra the composer has introduced a 
chorus from the first act of “Norma.” 


SONGS 


For Baritone and Orchestra: 


For Soprano: 


SONG OF YLEN 
WANDER CHILD 


For Tenor: 


A SAILOR SINGS 





G. Ricordi & Co., 
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MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 


OUT OF THE ROLLING OCEAN [§322"%o2%atary 
(Walt Whitman) 


YOU’LL LOVE ME YET 


New York 





Jacqueline Rosial, French Mezzo-So- 

prano, Who Recently Won Success in 

Recitals and as Soloist with Chorus in 
Several Northwestern Cities 
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| Erin nrene McCormack, Perorite Son 


Jacqueline Rosial Is 
Heard as Soloist with 
Imperial Russian Choir 





Los ANGELES, Nov. 5.—Jacqueline 
Rosial, French mezzo-soprano, who in 
private life is the Countess de Suzan- 
net, a member of a prominent family 
of Victoria, B. C., has recently been 
heard in a number of concerts in North- 
western cities, in which she was enthu- 
siastically received. 

In addition to giving recitals in Port- 
land and Seattle, Mme. Rosial appeared 
as soloist in a number of concerts with 
the Imperial Russian Choir, making 
three appearances with this organiza- 
tion in both Portland and Seattle, and 
two appearances in both Victoria and 
Vancouver, B. C. Mme. Rosial returned 
to Los Angeles on Nov. 1 to fulfill 
further engagements as soloist with or- 
chestra and clubs, and to continue her 
studies with Lazar S. Samoiloff, her 
vocal teacher. A rich quality of voice 
and interpretative ability of a high or- 
der are among the young artist’s assets. 


Oss 
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OHN McCORMACK is one man who 
is an exception to the oft-quoted 

proverb that a man is not without honor 
save in his own country. Though the 
famous tenor is generally regarded as 
a citizen of the world, two countries 
lay particular claim to him—his na- 
tive Ireland and America, his adopted 
country. 

Mr. McCormack is still the favorite 
son in his homeland, as was demon- 
strated recently in the city of Cork, 
where he gave two concerts two days 
apart. The first concert, which was 
given in the Cork Opera House on Sun- 
day night, Sept. 28, was announced two 
weeks in advance. The tickets were 
placed on sale at 10 o’clock on the 
morning of Sept. 15, and at 12:30 mid- 
day every seat in the house, including 
the stage, was disposed of. In the pro- 
gram for this event, a second was an- 
nounced for the following Wednesday 
afternoon, Oct. 1. Tickets were put on 
sale Monday morning at 10 o’clock and 
again the house was sold out in less 
than three hours. The Opera House 
has a seating capacity of 1700, and the 
seale of prices ranged from seven shil- 
lings to one pound, which would be the 
equivalent of $1.75 and $5.00, respec- 
tively, in American money, or almost 
double the prices usually charged in the 
average American city. 


Honolulu Record Broken 


“This breaks a record which has 
stood the test since 1914, at least so far 
as we are concerned,” said D. F. Mce- 
Sweeney, manager of the famous tenor. 
“The liveliest sale I know of prior to 
this experience took place in Honolulu. 
We were returning from our first tour 
of Australia and New Zealand on the 
S.S. Niagara and had given no thought 
to arranging a concert in the Hawaiian 
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city. However, on a anita morning 
in late January, 1914, we received a 
wireless offer from Mr. Adams, who 
was at that time the leading figure in 
the musical life of the city—a fine gen- 
tleman and a wide-awake manager. 
Terms were agreed on immediately, and 
the concert was announced in Monday’s 
papers. The tickets went on sale at 9 
o’clock Tuesday morning; they were all 
sold by noon. 

“Our boat docked at ten in the morn- 
ing the same day, and the concert 
started at two in the afternoon. And 
we were back on the boat and on our 
way to Vancouver by 5 o’clock that 
evening. Incidentally I took along with 
me a bagful of money, mostly in silver 
dollars. I recall very well I had to 
engage two Japanese boys to help me 
carry the bag, while John McCormack, 
his family and Vincent O’Brien were 
being serenaded to the boat by the fin- 
est Hawaiian band I have ever listened 
to. I have always been very proud 
of this Honolulu record, but since it 
had to be broken I am glad that the 
breaking occurred in the old city of 
Cork, where I spent some of the happi- 
est days of my youth. © 





Rosa Ponselle Opens Montclair Series 


MontTcuair, N. J., Nov. 5.—Rosa 
Ponselle, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, always a favorite with the audi- 
ences of the Unity Concert Course, 
stirred a large audience to enthusiasm 
when she opened the season’s series of 
concerts on Oct. 17. Miss Ponselle sang 
several of her best known arias and a 
number of songs. P. G. 


Mme. Lea Luboshutz has been en- 
gaged to play with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony for the third successive season, 
appearing late in November. 
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FEDERATION BOARD 
TO MEET INN. Y. | 


Program for Sessions to 
Include Many 
Events 


Plans for the annual Fal. meeting 
of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, to 
be held in New York from Nov. 16 to 
23, with headquarters at the Barbizon- 
Plaza, have been announced. In addi- 
tion to meetings of numerous commit- 
tees, the following outstanding events 
are scheduled for the sessions: 

Sunday, Nov. 16, afternoon, reception and 
musicale by Barbizon- Plaza music yr me 
evening, concerts by Manhattan hony, 
Henry Hadley, conductor, Carnegie at and 
New York Chamber Music Society, Carolyn 
Beebe, conductor, with national officers as guests 
of honor. 

Monday, Nov. 17, noon, luncheon, Barbizon- 
Plaza, with presidents of national groups as honor 
guests; afternoon, demonstration of ether wave 
music by Leon Theremin; evening, radio review 
by the National Broadcasting Co. 

Tuesday, Nov. 18, luncheon, Town Hall Club, 
speakers, Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway and Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley; afternoon, tea at Green- 
wich House, Marion Rous, hostess; evening, 
American composers’ reception and musical pro- 
gtam, at Roerich Museum. 

Wednesday, Nov. 19, noon, trip around the har- 
bor and welcome by Mayor; evening, banquet, 
Barbizon-Plaza. 

Thursday, Nov. 20, afternoon, reception and 
tea by the music education department of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University; evening. at- 
tending Metropolitan Opera as guests of Otto 
Kahn. 

Friday, Nov. 21, noon, junior counselors’ lunch- 
eon forum; evening, reception by National Opera 
Club, American Women’s Association Club House, 
Baroness Von Klenner, presiding. 

Saturday, Nov. 22, morning, meeting of bien- 
nial convention and other committees; everting, 
theatre party followed by supper at Barbizon- 
Plaza, A. Atwater Kent, host. 

Sunday, Nov. 23, afternoon, concert by Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra, Academy of Mu- 
sic, Brooklyn. 


The New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs is acting as hostess organ- 
ization for the meeting. 





Robert Goldsand, Viennese pianist, 
will open his American tour this sea- 
son with a concert appearance on the 
Community Concert Course 
liamsport, Pa., on Jan. 29. 


in Wil- 
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Cossacks Epaprtes i in 1 American n Bow | 


ARNEGIE HALL was the scene of 

a wholly auspicious debut of “the 
Don Cossack Male Chorus on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 4. The audience was 
large, distinguished in character and 
full of approval, if plaudits are an ex- 
pression of favor, and we hold that 
they are. 

These “singing horsemen of the 
steppes,” as they have been aptly an- 
nounced, came before us dressed in the 
habiliments of their calling, cavalry 
uniforms of the Cossacks of old Rus- 
sia. Their conductor, Serge Jaroff, a 
little man of dynamic personality, 
understands his business. He has mag- 
netism. His singers have extraordi- 
nary precision. Exceptional are the 
basses that drop down to cavernous 
depths, and the falsetto of the tenors. 


This is all unaccompanied singing, the 
most difficult of tests for a chorus. 
Stirring Choral Singing 

The appeal of the ensemble is great. 
These Cossacks sing you Rachman- 
inoff’s “We Sing to Thee” or Bortni- 
ansky’s “Who Can Equal Thee?” with 
the devotional feeling of the Russian 
church. Arrangements of folksongs of 
their land by Dobrowen and their con- 
ductor won their audience and they were 
encored a number of times, adding the 
“Volga Bargemen’s Song.” To this re- 
viewer it seemed as though Serge 
Jaroff & Co. would repeat in the United 
States the unequivocal success which it 
has enjoyed in Europe for several 
years. There was no doubt about their 
winning their audience at their debut. 

A. W. K. 





OPENS NEW STUDIOS 





Lazar S. Samoiloff to Commute by Air 
Between California Classes 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 5.—Lazar S. 
Samoiloff, vocal pedagogue, has just 
concluded arrangements for the open- 
ing of his Bel Canto Studios in both 
Oakland and San Francisco, in which 
cities he has appointed Rose Ough as 
resident director. Mr. Samoiloff has 
arranged to cover his teaching work in 
both of these cities by flying over every 
other week-end and holding classes, 
afterwards returning to Los Angeles 
on Monday morning for his work in his 
studio here. 

There are now Samoiloff studios lo- 
cated in Victoria and Vancouver, B. C., 
Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Ore., all 
in charge of resident directors. In each 
city Mr. Samoiloff personally conducts 
master classes, in addition to giving 
private lessons each Summer. Many 
singers from these various schools are 


continuing their studies with him in 
Los Angeles. 

Beginning Nov. 15, weekly repertoire 
classes, free to the public, will be held 
here at the Samoiloff studio. On Nov. 
1, Alberto Conti arrived at the studios 
to begin his coaching work, in opera 
repertoire. 

Chicago Musicians’ Strike Settled; 

Pianists Play at Radio Show 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—A_ twenty-four 
hour strike called by the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Musicians threatened to de- 
prive the Chicago Radio Show, held 
recently at the Coliseum, of music. The 
dispute concerned Art Kahn and Herbie 
Mintz, pianists, who, radio officials 
maintained, had not been contracted 
for. With the payment of $150 to the 
artists, the strike was called off and 
the musicians were permitted to go 
back to work. The incident was en- 
livened by the participation of a self- 
styled “mayor’s committee.” A. G. 
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NEW MUSIC PRIZE 
IS ESTABLISHED 


Annual Award for Arts 
Founded by Will of 
R. L. Danks 


A new annual award for the best 
works in three arts—music, the drama 
and fiction—has been established by the 
will of the late Roy Lyndon Danks, 
which was filed on Oct. 31 in the Sur- 
rogate’s Court in New York. 

The residuary estate of Mr. Danks, 
the value of which has not been made 
public, will be divided on the death of 
Mrs. Danks, into three trust funds, to 
be known collectively as the Benjamin 
Hadley Danks Foundation. 

The music award will be made an- 
nually to the composer (who must be 
an Amreican citizen) whose work is 
voted the best of the year by a com- 
mittee composed of the music editors 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
Times, Sun, American and World. It 
is stipulated that the composer must 
have sold his work “for pay” before he 
can receive a prize. 

Only the composer is to be rewarded 
and not the librettist. Instrumental 
works on which awards may be made 
are symphonies, symphonic suites, sym- 
phonic poems and concertos, violin and 
piano compositions. 

Mr. Danks stipulated that selections 
must be made solely on the grounds of 
merit, intelligence and artistic ability. 
The question of morality is not to be 
considered in rendering judgment on 
the works. The committees of news- 
paper editors are to meet on Sept. 15 
of each year to make awards for the 
previous twelve months. 








Arnold Schinberg’s latest work, “Six 
Numbers for Male Chorus,” Op. 35, set 
to an original text, will be published 
shortly by Bote & Bock, Berlin. 





GEORGE ENGLES 
Managing Director 





VVINIFRED MACBRIDE 


NEW YORK RECITAL— October 23, 1930 


A pianist whose purposeful playing has earned her the esteem of discriminating con- 


cert patrons.—New York American. 


Played with considerable skill and expression . . 


hearers.—New York Evening Post. 


A talented and competent pianist.—New York World. 


BOSTON RECITAL— October 18, 1930 


A warm, rich tone . . . effective phrasing.—Boston Post. 


Considerable technical powers . . . graceful fluency of line—commendable transparency of texture.—Boston Herald. 


The friendly audience would not be content with merely the printed program, but must call the artist back for encores. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
Slavonic Dances in E Minor and G 
Major completed the program, to which 
were added many encores. Carl Lam- 
son lent his accustomed able support at 
the piano. E. 


Gordon Quartet Opens Series 


Before an audience of lovers of 
chamber music, the Gordon String 
Quartet gave the first of a series of 
three concerts on Saturday afternoon, 
Oct. 25, at the Town Hall. 

The high standards maintained by 
Jacques Gordon were well exemplified 
in the performances of a satisfying 
program, which consisted of Haydn’s 
so-called “Quinten” Quartet, the one in 
D Minor, Op. 76, No. 2, a new Quartet, 


Op. 51, in manuscript, by Emerson 
Whithorne, and Mozart’s F Major 
Quartet (Kéchel, No. 590): 

Mr. Gordon and his associates, 


Messrs. Ideler, Vieland and Benditzky, 
form an ensemble of fine sonority. 
Their playing has style as well as 
beauty, fire as well as delicacy, passion 
and restraint. What they did on this 
occasion established them in immediate 
favor with their New York hearers. 
They were given the heartiest of wel- 
comes. Only in playing the grace notes 
long, i. e., half the value of the next 
note, in the music of Haydn and Mozart 
was there cause for debate, with a pre- 
ponderance of opinion in opposition. 
The Whithorne Quartet is worthy of 
praise for its logic, its closely knit 
structure and its freedom from ver- 
bosity. Like many contemporary pieces, 
its thematic material is hardly arrest- 
ing, though the slow section has charm. 
It is not as imposing a work as the 
same composer’s Quintet for piano and 
strings. The Gordons played it superla- 
tively well, with great conviction. A. 


The English Singers 


Seldom have the English Singers given 
a program of more charm and variety 
than that of their first appearance this 
season, in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Oct, 25. 

Since this organization burst upon us 
some five years back, America has 
learned what the Madrigal is, and also 
what perfection of vocal ensemble can 
be. Sometimes the programs have been 
slightly monotonous. This one was 
wholly delightful. 

For perfect execution, two part-songs 
by Debussy with words by Charles 
d’Orleans left the listener in wondering 
admiration how a group of voices could 
sing the terrible intervals without being 
overtaken by disaster. For sheer beauty 
of composition, a Madrigal by Orlando 
Gibbons to an exquisite poem by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, was the high spot. 

In a program of such high perfec- 
tion, it is impossible to dwell in great 
detail. Folk songs arranged by Ger- 
rard Williams were popular as was one 
arranged by Grainger. Three of Howard 


Garden and Gieseking 


Mary Garden, soprano, more of the 
operatic than of the concert tradition, 
and Walter Gieseking, pianist, were 
heard in a joint recital of works by 
Claude Debussy in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 25. J. H. Dansereau 
played Miss Garden’s accompaniments, 
being a feature in his own right. 

As an interpreter of Debussy, whether 
it is Mélisande or the songs, Miss Gar- 
den has probably few, if any, rivals. 
She extracted the ultimate drop of 
meaning from the esoteric numbers and 
left a feeling of complete satisfaction. 
Scotch songs were sung as encores by 
the choice of the audience, in reply to 
a question from Miss Garden. 

Mr. Gieseking also, played deliciously. 
The “Isle Joyeuse” was exquisitely de- 
livered and “Le Cathedral Engloutie” 
given an illuminating rendition. In- 
deed, the work of both artists, and of 
Mr. Dansereau into the bargain, left 
nothing to be desired. J 


Friends of Music 


The Friends of Music opened their 
eighteenth season in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the afternoon of Oct. 
26, with a Czech program. Neither the 
choice of the huge auditorium for the 
concert nor the initial list seemd partic- 
ularly happy. 

The composer of “Jenufa” has set the 
traditional words of the Mass in a 
highly untraditional fashion. The Mass 
in many of its pages achieves a poig- 
nancy and earnestness of effect alto- 
gether apart from any musical value 
which it may have. The vocal writing, 
however, is extremely awkward, appar- 
ently, consciously so. The instrumental 
effects often verge on the ludicrous. 

The composer’s theory of imitation 
of vocal and other inflections, while it 
doubtless makes for monotony in the 
total sum, can truly be called original. 

The most important solo part was 
that for the tenor, which Dan Gridley 
attacked courageously. The others of 
the solo quartet, Editha Fleischer, so- 
prano; Karin Branzell, contralto, and 
Friedrich Schorr, baritone, all of the 
Metropolitan forces, were given very 
little of salient interest. All did as 
well as could be expected under the 
circumstances. The work concluded 
with an organ Toccata, which was well 
played by Louis Robert. Mr. Bodanzky 
conducted with much energy and 
achieved a fairly smooth performance. 

The rest of the program included the 
Overture to “Libussa,” by Smetana, the 
folk quality of which was so diluted by 
a leisurely performance that it made 
very little impression. More interest- 
ing were Dvorak’s “Four Biblical 
Songs,” which Miss Fleischer sang in 
German with commendable restraint 
and clear diction. Kurt Ruhrseitz was 
piano accompanist for these numbers. 
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Brockway’s “Lonesome Tunes,” ar- Louis Graveure in Recital 
ranged as part songs by him, were also Louis Graveure, originally a baritone, 
received with favor. H. more recently a tenor, and now a singer 
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The Gordon String Quartet, Which Was Heard in the First of a Series of New York 


Concerts. Left to Right, Nahoum Benditzky, "Cellist; Jacques Gordon, First Violin; . 
Josef Vieland, Viola, and Edwin Ideler, Second Violin 








undesignated, gave a delightful recital 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Oct. 26, with Carroll Hollister at the 
piano. 

German lieder composed the first 
group, then came one of Hungarian 
folk songs, several of which were fa- 
miliar to listeners to Liszt, a group by 
modern French composers and a mod- 
ern group in English. 

Whatever critics or Mr. Graveure 
himself may call the voice at present, 
there is no doubt whatever of the artis- 
try. The Hungarian group, well-con- 
trasted, was a piece of genuine artistry. 
The French group was of less impor- 
tant songs but Rhené-Baton’s “Nuit 
d’Autrefois,” the best of the group, 
was beautifully sung. Of the lieder, 
Brahms’s “O Liebliche Wangen” was 
the most satisfactory. There were rep- 
etitions and extras. 


Harry Melnikoff, Violinist 


Harry Melnikoff, violinist, with 
Joseph Adler at the piano, gave a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 26. Mr. Melnikoff will be re- 
membered from an auspicious debut 
made last season in the Guild Theatre. 
Since that time he has been appearing 
in Europe and improving his playing, 
by the way. He again showed musician- 


ship and a sense of values. He also re- 
vealed a fine quality of tone, and a 
rhythm that was invariably steady. 


Without doubt, there was obvious musi- 
cal intention throughout the program. 

The program included an unfamiliar 
Sonata by Mondonville, the Saint-Saéns 
B Minor Concerto and short pieces by 
Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Mozart, 
Kiizd6 and Hubay. The audience was a 
large one. 


Miriam Sigler, Contralto 


Miriam Sigler, contralto, heard last 
season, gave another program of Pales- 
tinian and Jewish folk songs in Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of Oct. 26, with 
Lazar Weiner at the piano. Miss Sigler 
gave excellent interpretations to this 
highly characteristic music, a good deal 
of which was admirably arranged by 
Mr. Weiner, and delighted an audience 
which filled the intimate sae 


Julia Mery Gilli and Maria Safonoff 


Julia Mery Gilli, soprano, and Maria 
Safonoff, pianist, were heard in joint 
recital of antique music in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 27. Miss 
Safonoff has been heard here before, 
but it was Miss Gilli’s first appear- 


ance. 
Miss Safonoff began with an interest- 
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ing performance of a transcription of a 
Vivaldi Organ Concerto. Then Miss 
Gilli sang a group of pieces by Mor- 
lacchi, Bach, Dr. Arne, Purcell and 
Gretry. The first two of these had 
organ accompaniments played by Wal- 
ter C. Gale, and the last, a flute ob- 
bligato played by Maurice Sackett. 

Miss Safonoff’s second group was of 
numbers by Rameau, Couperin, Galuppi, 
Pasquini and Scarlatti, and Miss Gilli 
closed the program with pieces by Mat- 
teis, Pasquini and Mozart, those by the 
last named being “Ach Ich Fihl’s” 
from “The Magic Flute,” sung, for some 
reason, in Italian, and the much over- 
sung “Allelujah!” 

The work of the two artists was well 
received by an appreciative audience. 


Arthur Warwick, Pianist 


Arthur Warwick, pianist, heard here 
last season, gave a recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 28. 

_ Mr. Warwick’s best playing was done 
in a group of classic pieces by Handel, 
(Continued on page 47) 
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New Books on Music and Musicians 














Basil Maine’s “Reflected 
Music” Covers Numerous 
Phases of the Art Enter- 
tainingly — High School 
Work, Psychological Tests 
and Other Timely Subjects 
Discussed by Authorities 


HE ephemeral character of most 

music criticism, however well writ- 
ten and no matter what experience and 
knowledge lie back of it, remains a 
thorn in the side of the critical profes- 
sion. Its members have been known to 
seek an escape in fiction, in biography, 
in various adventures in musicology. 
But since it is as the essayist that the 
critic is most apt to find his way of 
thinking and way of writing subject to 
the least change, the most interesting 
of the books that come from the pens 
of the men who sit in judgment on the 
passing musical show are those little 
volumes of discussions on diverse mu- 
sical subjects—often fashioned from 
material already used in their news- 
paper or magazine departments. Of 
these is “Reflected Music” (London: 
Methuen & Co.), by Basil Maine, critic 
of the Morning Post, London, and for 
the Spectator. Mr. Maine is the London 
representative of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

The title of the book is also the title 
of a discussion of British broadcasting 
problems not directly applicable to 
America, though Mr. Maine says some 
shrewd things with respect to serious 
criticism for radio concerts. Dealing 
more generally with criticism in an- 
other essay, “The Written Word,” he 
goes to the heart of an issue the press 
everywhere must meet sooner or later, 
when he declares that “the power of 
criticism is the power to enlighten, and 
not merely to amuse.” Yet Mr. Maine 
is, among English reviewers, rather 
individual and distinctive for a sense 
of the humorous. He often writes with 
a certain whimsy that is most read- 
able. In “The Man in the Street” he 
envisions, with generous resort to broad 
dialect, the heckling of a public speaker 
pleading, after the fashion of a _ po- 
litical spellbinder, for “Fair Play for 
Brahms.” But as for the man in the 
street—musically at least—he decides 
“There is no such person.” The book 
discusses “Opera as a Form of Art” and 
“Acting in Opera.” “Let all arm signal- 
ling be suppressed,” he urges, “and 
when two are gathered together in order 
to commune, let them become transfig- 
ured before us by the spirit of their 
singing.” Above all, he would stop “self- 
assertion in the ranks of the chorus.” 
The “Tyranny of the Performer,” “Con- 
temporary English Music” and “The 
Future of Music-Making” are other en- 
gaging essays, their thought clear, its 
statement concise and direct. 0. 


Music Indexed for the Cinema 


C. F. Peters, publishers of the fa- 
mous “Edition Peters” in Leipzig, has 
issued a special catalogue prepared by 
Gottfried Huppertz, in which many 
works by leading composers published 
by this firm are classified with respect 
to their characteristics for film pur- 
poses. 

Among the composers are Grieg, 
Moszkowski, Sinding, Hugo Wolf, 
Bossi, Brahms, Busoni, Goldmark, Gal- 
vorsen, Karg-Elert, Mahler, Niemann, 
Reger, Stokowski, Richard Strauss and 
Svendsen. The catalogue lists alpha- 


betically the titles of the compositions, 
their character, tempo, key and dura- 
tion, indicates whether available for 
full orchestra, string orchestra or small 
orchestra, while on the opposite page 
appears a thematic excerpt. 

There is also an index made accord- 
ing to whether a piece is an Adagio, 
Agitato, Andante, elegiac movement, 
etc., which is of help in assembling 
music for moving pictures, as well as 
for dramatic sketches in radio. 

The catalogue is printed in German 
and English. A. 





© Cigarini, London 

Basil Maine, British Critic, Many of 

Whose Essays Have Been Collected in 
a Delightful Volume 


Music in Junior High Schools 


A perusal of “Music in the Junior 
High Schools,” by John W. Beattie, 
Osbourne McConathy and Russel V. 
Morgan (New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Company), makes one realize afresh 
how infinitely more difficult it is to deal 
within the school system with a child’s 
capacity for music than it is to deal 
with that same child’s capacity for 
French or typewriting. 

The authors, all authorities on their 
subject, make many interesting sug- 
gestions as to how the instructor with 
a genuine love of his subject may trans- 
mit his inspiration. Music has an im- 
portant contribution to make to a 
child’s health, vocation and good citi- 
zenship, the primary aims of education, 
they believe. Yet the task is not easy. 

The authors are experts in their field. 
Mr. Beattie is director of the Depart- 
ment of Public School Music in North- 
western University. Mr. McConathy 
formerly held the same position. Mr. 
Morgan is supervisor of music in the 
Cleveland Public Schools, assistant pro- 
fessor of music in the School of Edu- 
cation at Western Reserve University 
and president of the Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference. 

They have compiled a historical sur- 
vey of the development of the junior 
high school system, tracing the spe- 
cific advantages which this system 
holds for the teaching of music over 
the former nine-grade high school ar- 
rangement. Chiefly the trio find the 
possibility of a better classification of 
pupils according to their interests and 
talents. Moreover, having more stu- 
dents to deal with in one grouping, a 
superintendent may, without outraging 
the pocketbooks of the taxpayers, pro- 
vide specialists, instead of having the 
home room teacher, who gives lessons 
in geography and hygiene, tiredly blow 


a tuning fork and call for ‘“do-me- 
sol.” 

The book contains statistics on what 
several hundred junior high schools in 
the country are doing, the musical sub- 
jects they offer, the extra-curricular 
musical activities they encourage. Ev- 
idence is presented of a growing ten- 
dency to provide appreciation courses. 
In fact, one school administrator, re- 
plying to a questionnaire, declared that 
when children show no special ability 
for music, the teachers “expose them 
for three years.” Unfortunately there 
is no elaboration upon the details of 
this Spartan process, no explanation of 
results. Do the children survive, and 
become gluttons for musical punish- 
ment? But upon more specific points 
the book contains illuminating informa- 
tion. Z. 


Tests for Musical Ability 


The development of tests for musical 
ability, one of the new fields in mod- 
ern experimental psychology, is inter- 
estingly discussed in several papers 
published in Monograph No. XIII of the 
University of Iowa Studies in Psychol- 
ogy. This university, through the labors 
of Prof. Carl Seashore is one of 
the foremost centres of this activity. 
William S. Lawson writes on “Measure- 
ment of Musical Talent for the Predic- 
tion of Success in Instrumental Music” 
—in other words, how one is to recog- 
nize a little Menuhin in his home! J. 
T. Nielsen gives a “Study in the Sea- 
shore Motor-Rhythm Test.” Both the 
latter factors being of supreme impor- 
tance in musical performances, the au- 
thor’s suggestions for developing meth- 
ods of testing pupils are of considerable 
interest. 

Arnold H. Wagner’s “Experimental 
Study in Control of the Vocal Vibrato” 
shares with the previously mentioned 
essay of Mr. Lawson’s the advantage of 
graphs which vividly illustrate the sub- 
ject. The vibrato of various singers, in- 
cluding Caruso and Jeritza, is shown by 
means of the Metfessel method of 
phono-photography. Among the conclu- 
sions which the scientist reaches is that 
control of vocal vibrato can be taught 
by paying special attention to the mus- 
culature that functions in controlled 
breathing. M. 

Music in India 

We welcome Volume 1, No. 1, of “The 
Journal of the Music Academy, Madras,” 
a quarterly which is bound to fill a 
long-felt want in India. Since the All- 
India Music Conference held at Madras 
in 1927, a great revival of interest in 
native art has taken place throughout 
that country. As one result, the Music 
Academy was established in 1928, with 
Dr. U. Rama Rao as president; and 
now comes into existence an excellent 
periodical to further the cause of India’s 
great musical heritage. 

Edited by T. V. Subba Rao, B.A., 
B.L., and well printed, this, the Janu- 
ary, 1930, issue contains much valuable 
and interesting material, presented 
chiefly in English. Among the contents 
are: “History of Karnatak Music,” by 
Somarao Tatti; “The Twenty-two Srutis 
(intervals) of the Indian Gamut,” by 
Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri; “Musi- 
cal Instruments of Southern India,” by 
P. Sambamoorthy; and “The Music of 
South India and Govinda Dikshiter,” 
by P. S. Sundaram Ayyar. 

A suggestion we offer is that the 
generous use of thematic examples—in 
the explanation of Indian scales, inter- 
vals, notation, et al.—would greatly en- 
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hance the value of many of the articles. 
To the greetings of its many well-wish- 
ers we add our sincere felicitations, 
with the hope that the magazine will 
enjoy well deserved success. E. 


Music and Religion 


“Worship in Music” (New York: 
Abingdon Press) contains the eleventh 
series of lectures delivered at DePauw 
University, at a conference on church 
music in 1927. Bishop Edwin Holt 
Hughes, author of the first three lec- 
tures, asserts that music lends much 
to religion, theology and worship, and 
in turn reaches its highest promise in 
the service of a religious feeling or 
motive. Robert G. McCutchan, dean of 
the DePauw University School of 
Music, discussing the place of music in 
the church service, traces the history 
of hymn-writing, and points to church 
music as an applied art which fittingly 
heightens and sustains the emotional 
appeal of religion. Peter Christian 
Lutkin, dean of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Music, writing the 
chapters on “Hymns and Public Wor- 
ship” and “Choirmasters and Their 
Choirs,” goes into some of the technica) 
problems of church music. Earl En- 
yeart Harper, Carl F. Price, Kar! P. 
Harrington and John M. Walker con- 
tribute other articles suggesting meth- 
ods of establishing the best kind of 
musical program in the church.  - 

* + + 


A collection of short and attractive 
hymns has been published in “Songs of 
Praise for Boys and Girls” (London: 
Oxford University Press.) Some of the 
tunes and harmonizations come from 
the editors themselves, Percy Dearmer, 
R. Vaughan Williams and Martin 
Shaw. Other tunes were composed es- 
pecially for the book by Canon G. W. 
Briggs, Evelyn Sharpe, Geoffrey Shaw 
and Gordon Slater. Many others have 
been taken from the current hymnal 


literature. F. 
» oom 


C. H. Kitson, Professor of Music in 
the University of Dublin, is by virtue 
of his scholarly “Studies in Fugue,” 
an authority on that subject. His 
“Elements of Fugal Construction” 
(London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press) is a small manual 
of 76 pages, which deals with the prin- 
cipal problems concisely and clearly, 
without making any attempt at the ex- 
haustive treatment of the previous vol 
ume. It is arranged as a text-book for 
students of theory. The discussion of 
every part of the fugue is accompanied 
by examples of good fugal writing, 
chiefly, as may be imagined, from the 
J. S. Bach “48.” Exercises for the 
student-composer are suggested. But 
from the point of view of the music- 
listener, who is fascinated by the in- 
tricacy of contrapuntal effects, the 
book is equally valuable as a guide to 
the study of this form. F. 


Questions About Music 


A book in the form of some 5000 
questions entitled “What Do You 
Know About Music?” (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) has been prepared 
by Albert E. Wier, head of the music 
department of the Appleton firm. D. 
Wier has chosen the question and an- 
swer method to cover popularly the 
history of music, a method which un- 
doubtedly appeals strongly to the ad- 
herents of Chautauqua lectures. W. 

The First Symphony by Paul Dessau, 
already performed abroad several times 
with great success, will be published 
shortly by Bote & Bock. It will be 
given this season by a number of or- 
chestras. 
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MILWAUKEE HEARS 
NOTABLE VISITORS 


Orchestral Soloists An- 
nounced—Recitals 
Applauded 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 1.—The Milwau- 
kee Philharmonic Orchestra Association 
is campaigning to interest the entire 
county in the coming series of eight 
concerts by the Milwaukee Philhar- 
monic. Among the soloists who will 
be heard in this series are Hilda Burke 
of the Chicago Civic Opera; Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist; George Gershwin, 
pianist and composer; Luella Melius, 
soprano; Amy Neill, violinist; and 
Roslyn Weisberg, pianist. The orches- 
tra is composed of eighty-five players. 

Heinrich Schlusnus, German bari- 
tone, came back to Milwaukee to open 
Margaret Rice’s Twilight Musical se- 
ries in the Pabst Theatre, and again 
proved himself a fine artist, especially 
in Lieder singing. For good measure, 
he added some songs in English and 
several opera arias. Franz Rupp was 
at the piano. 


Recital by Kochanski 


The opening attraction of the Civic 
Concert Association series of six con- 
certs in the auditorium was Paul Ko- 
chanski, whose violin recital had 3500 
listeners. The Kreutzer Sonata was the 
high light of the program, with Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnol” and short pieces 
by Paganini, Dohnanyi and de Falla 
sharing the interest. Pierre Luboshutz 
supplied accompaniments and played 
solos. 

Arthur H. Arneke, Milwaukee pi- 
anist, was heard by a large crowd in 
the Athenaeum in a well-chosen pro- 
gram, including works by Grieg, Bach, 
Chopin and other composers. Anna Rob- 
inson was manager. 


Chicago Symphony Plays 


The Chicago Symphony opened its 
1930 season on Oct. 20 in the Pabst 
Theatre with a brilliant and striking 
concert conducted by Frederick Stock. 
The audience, larger than ever before, 
contributed to the festive mood. The 
program included the Franck D Minor 
Symphony, Strauss’s “Don Juan,” a 
Weber overture and Rimsky - Korsa- 
koff’s Capriccio Espagnol.” Margaret 
Rice is managing the series. 

John Kitowski, superintendent of 
schools of Menasha, Wis., has been 
elected president of the Wisconsin Band 
and Orchestra Association for the sea- 
son of 1930-31. This is a State-wide 
organization sponsoring a large band 
contest annually. The state band tour- 
nament will be held in Menasha in 1931. 
Other officers are: A. P. Enna, West 
De Pere, Wis., vice - president; H. C. 
Wegner, superintendent of schools of 
Waupun, secretary-treasurer; Peter 
Michelson, Richland Center, and Roy 
Brendel, Wauwatosa, members of the 
board of control. 

F. F. Schlosser, superintendent of 
schools at Algoma, has been chosen 
editor of the Wisconsin School Musi- 
cian, the official organ of the associa- 
tion. C. O. SKINROOD 


Alexander Bloch to Lead Atlantic City 
Players 


Alexander Bloch has been engaged 
to conduct the first concert of the new- 
ly organized Atlantic City Symphony 
Orchestra on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
30. 
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Garden in “Jongleur” Launches 


Opera Season in Philadelphia 
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HILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—Operatic 

events of the early season included 
the reappearance of Mary Garden in 
the title role of “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” and a novel double bill bracket- 
ing “Pagliacci” and “Gianni Schicchi,” 
both sung by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company. The Metropolitan also 
opened its local season with “Gia- 
conda.” 

Miss Garden made her only local ap- 
pearance of the year at the Academy 
on Oct. 23 in an exquisite presentation 
of the Massenet lyric legend. The set- 
tings were new and exceedingly pic- 
torial as well as historically authentic. 
Miss Garden’s lovely impersonation of 
the naive and wistful juggler is an old 
story so far as this city is concerned, 
for she gave it many times in the Ham- 
merstein regime. Again she recreated 
its spiritual and mystic quality very 
reverently. Chief Caupolican sang the 
“Legend of the Sagebrush” allotted to 
the Cook Monk very beautifully and 
acted the part with rich geniality. 
Albert Mahler as the Poet, Conrad 
Thibault as the Painter, Alfred de 
Long as the Crier, and Nicholas Kon- 
raty as the Musician Monk, were all 
very artistic in their roles. Sally 
Gibbs portrayed the Apparition of the 
Virgin in the last act with marvellous 
immobility. Eugene Goossens made his 
initial appearance as a regular con- 
ductor of the company, contributing a 
delicately modulated reading of the 
score. 

The Metropolitan opening at the 
Academy on Oct. 28 brought great ova- 
tions for Rosa Ponselle and Beniamino 
Gigli. Both put realistic acting, so far 
as possible, into the melodramatics of 
the plot, and the “Suicidio” and “Cielo 
e Mar” arias were high points for any 
operatic performance. Other important 
members of the cast were Gladys 
Swarthout, who as La Cieca gave a 
beautiful reading of the “Voce di Don- 
na”; Julia Claussen as Laura, and 
Giuseppe Danise as the sinister Bar- 
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Harriet Steel Pickernell Gives 
Musicale 


A musicale and reception was given 
by Harriet Steel Pickernell in Stein- 
way Hall on Thursday evening, Oct. 
23. An informal program was pre- 
sented by George Morgan, baritone, 
and Naoum Blinder, violinist. Mr. 
Morgan delighted Mrs. Pickernell’s 
guests with lovely presentations of 
songs by Ravel, Grieg, Perleberg and 
Forsyth, accompanied by Erno Balogh. 
In works by Bloch, Schubert-Elman, 
Schubert-Wilhelmj and Novacek, Mr. 
Blinder was heard to advantage. Pierre 
Luboshutz played for him. 


Althouse to Tour in Concerts 


Paul Althouse, who made his Chicago 
operatic debut as Siegmund with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company on Oct. 28, 
has been engaged for a concert appear- 
ance in Garden City, N. Y., on Dec. 5. 
The tenor will make a tour to the Pa- 
cific Coast, as a member of the Liebes- 
lieder Ensemble, in the latter part of 
December and January. 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
Open Recital Series 
BALTIMORE, Nov. 5.—The ninth series 


of artist recitals at the Maryland 
School for the Blind, at Overlea, opened 
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naba. Tullio Serafin 
put color and fire into 
his reading of the mu- 
sic. 


Double Bill Delights 


The bill of “Schic- 
chi” and “Pagliacci” 
provided refreshing 
contrasts. The comic 
section of the Puccini 
triptych was put on in 
a very rollicking way 
and won the ap- 
proval of understand- 
ing laughter from the 
large audience. Chief 
Caupolican was the 
waggish and intrigu- 
ing central character. 
His associates, in the 
main artist-pupils at 
the Curtis Institute of 
Music, did a very su- 
perior job vocally and 
theatrically. Natalie 
Bodanskaya, as Lau- 
retta; Paceli Diamond 
as Zita, and Albert 
Mahler as Rinuccio, 
had the more impor- 
tant parts. Others who 
acquitted themselves 
well in the comedy and 
pantomime were Daniel Healy, Agnes 
Davis, Abraham Robofsky, Conrad 
Thibault, Benjamin de Loache, Henri- 
etta Horle, Arthur Holmgren, Walter 
Vassar and Vitale Angellucci. Sylvan 
Levin, a student-teacher at the Insti- 
tute, conducted with a steady beat and 
a real relish for the music. 

“Pagliacci” was very stirringly done 
with Helen Jepson as a coquettish 
Nedda, Aroldo Lindi as an _ intense 
Canio and John Charles Thomas as a 
remarkably convincing Tonio. Albert 
Mahler and Conrad. Thibault were ex- 
cellent in the two remaining roles. 
Emil Mlynarski conducted ardently. 

W. R. MURPHY 
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on Nov. 2 with a concert of music for 
two pianos, given by Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson, the British pian- 
ists. Other artists to be presented in 
the course are Nelson Eddy, baritone, 
on Feb. 15, and the New York String 
Quartet, on April 19. 





Formichi Weds Grace Holst Olsen 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—Cesare Formichi, 
baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
and Grace Holst Olsen, soprano, for- 
merly of the same company, were mar- 
ried here on Oct. 24. The ceremony 
was performed by Judge Francis B. 
Allegretti. Samuel Insull, president 
of the opera company, and Gustavus 
Swift were witnesses. 

Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Graham, Dema E. Harshbarger, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Johnson, Roberto 
Moranzoni, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hackett, Charles Marshall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank St. Leger and Mr. and Mrs. 
Antonio Cortis. A. G. 


Gina Pinnera to Be Soloist with St. 
Louis Symphony 


Gina Pinnera, soprano, has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony on Jan. 2 and 3, under the 
baton of Arbos. In connection with 
this appearance the artist will fill re- 
cital dates in several western cities. 





Mary Garden in Massenet’s “Le Jongleur” 


OPERA IN LOS ANGELES 
FACES REORGANIZATION 





End of Five Year Guaranty Plan Brings 
Uncertainty as to Future 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 5.—With the 
completion of the five-year guarantee 
plan under which the Los Angeles 
Grand Opera Association has _ been 
functioning, the future of that organi- 
zation remains uncertain, pending a 
reorganization of the board of direc- 
tors and the acquisition of a new guar- 
antor list. 

There is a deficit of some $20,000, 
as shown in the final check-up, and 
some of the patrons are reported to be 
unwilling to share responsibility fur- 
ther in sponsoring the enterprise. The 
responsibility of the last five years has 
rested upon the shoulders of some 
eighty persons, who lent their names 
as guarantors and upon whom assess- 
ments of $900 have been levied during 
that time. 

Meanwhile, the managerial contract 
of Merle Armitage expires with the old 
year, and plans for the future are re- 
ported to be undecided. David T. Bab- 
cock, president of the Opera Associa- 
tion, is reported to have said that it 
is up to the board of directors to decide 
what is to be done about it and begin 
a campaign for a new list, if the mem 
bers think that the public demands 
grand opera. Full harmony is said to 
exist between the board and the man- 
agement. 

Various figures as to box-office re- 
ceipts for the recent season are of in- 
terest in this connection. Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser,” with Mme. Jeritza as 
Elisabeth, topped the list, bringing to 
the box office almost $22,000. “Lucia,” 
despite the presence of Clare Clair- 
bert, yielded only a little more than 
$13,000. “The Girl of the Golden West” 
brought a capacity audience, but ex- 
pensive scenery offset these gains. 

HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN 
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RACHMANINOFF SYMPHONY 
ON DETROIT AIR PROGRAM 





Gabrilowitsch Leads Russian Work for 
First Columbia Broadcast 


Another score for symphonic broad- 
casts and for Columbia. The Detroit 
Symphony made its bow to microphone 
listeners in a new series on Wednesday 
night, Nov. 5, at 10 p. m. over WABC 
and a chain, with Cssip Gabrilowitsch 
conducting and the hour’s program was 
one of solid interest. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch has taken to the 
Rachmaninoff Second Symphony this 
season, and it was the lengthy beauty 
of this work that he chose to open the 
series. It is not the first time this opus 
has been broadcast, since Nikolai Soko 
loff and the Cleveland Orchestra intro- 
duced it to the air last season. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch makes even more 
cuts than those authorized to Mr. Soko- 
loff by Rachmaninoff. This shortening 
process is admirable for a radio presen- 
tation. The Detroit musicians played 
the work with a great deal of tender- 
ness and brilliance of tone, and the 
technical side of the venture was emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

Time remained only for the Overture 
to Weber’s “Euryanthe” and “The Ride 
of the Valkyries,” both of which were 
capably read. 


MORE ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


Philharmonic, Minneapolis, Phileo and 
Bamberger Groups on Air 


Probably because of contract kinks, 
José Iturbi was not available to appear 
on the air when he played the Beetho- 
ven Third Piano Concerto with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony on Nov. 2. _ Sta- 
tion WABC cleverly substituted Josef 
Lhevinne, playing the same concerto 
from the studio. Erich Kleiber of- 
ficiated in Carnegie Hall; Howard Bar- 
low and the Columbia Orchestra accom- 
panied Mr. Lhevinne. The shift was 
made smoothly. 

The Minneapolis Symphony continues 
its half-hours of less weighty material. 
Howard Barlow has also but a half 
hour for his Phileo Symphony at CBS, 
but made the most of it in a Russian 
program on Oct. 28 and with Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Romeo and Juliet” on Nov. 4. 
Philip James conducts the Bamberger 
Little Symphony over WOR on Thurs- 
days at 8 p. m. in programs of a certain 


freshness. A Haydn Symphony, Ros- 
sini- Respighi’s “La Boutique Fan- 
tasque,” Prokofieff’s “Yiddish” Over- 


ture, excerpts from Korngold’s “Much 
Ado About Nothing’—delightful in 
these days of hackneyed lists. 


Curtis Institute to Broadcast for Third 
Season 


Josef Hofmann, director of the Curtis 
Institute of Music, announces that the 
third season of radio programs to be 
broadcast for twenty weeks over the 
network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System was to be inaugurated on Fri- 
lay afternoon, Nov. 7, from 4 to 4.45 
p. m. The opening program, by the 
Curtis Orchestra, Emil Mlynarski, con- 
ductor,-was to include Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony and the Saint- 
Saéns Violin Concerto, Judith Poska, an 
irtist-student of Mme. Lea Luboshutz, 
soloist. Subsequent programs will be 
given by the Swastika Quartet, the 
Connell Vocal Quartet, and selected 
artist-students. 
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Turning the Dial to Radio’s Musical Events 





George Farrell, Nineteen, Page Boy at 
the National Broadcasting Company, is 
the Winner of the Scholarship Created 
by Graham McNamee, Well-Known An- 
nouncer-Baritone. Farrell Is Studying 
with McNamee’s Former Teacher, Mme. 
Esperanza Garrigue 


Chicago Opera Heard for One Hour in 
“Tannhduser” 


The Chicago Civic Opera initiated its 
fourth year of “air opera” with splen- 
did success, the second act of “Tann- 
hauser” coming clearly through the 
NBC channels on Satur.‘ay night, Nov. 
1. Paul Althouse sang the title role, 
and Hans Hermann Nissen, a newcomer, 
was the Wolfram. Another new voice 
to the radio (and to the opera com- 
pany) was that of Lotte Lehmann, the 
Elisabeth. Cyrena Van Gordon sang 
Venus, Alexander Kipnis the Land- 
grave, and Helen Freund the Shepherd- 
ess. Egon Pollak conducted. 
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NINETEEN VOCALISTS 
HEARD IN AUDITION 





Radio Audience Aids in Judging Youth- 
ful Singers from Eastern New York 


Nineteen young singers from Eastern 
New York went before an NBC micro- 
phone on Friday afternoon, Oct. 31, in 
the Eastern New York State finals of 
the fourth Atwater Kent Radio Audi- 
tion. The result of the audition was 
not to be known for several days, as 
the radio audience has a part in the 
judgment. 

The contestants, who were identified 
only by number on the air, included: 
Rose Tentoni and Raoul Nadeau, New 
York; Ruth I. Kingzett and George At- 
well, Mt. Vernon; Margaret Daum and 
Syver C. Thingstad, Lake Placid; Mar- 
guerite C. Kelly, Yonkers; Mary J. 
Mitchell and Ralph Sassano, New Ro- 
chelle; Rosemary C. McMullen and Wil- 
liam E. Foote, Roxbury; Gertrude Gib- 
son and Gerald D. Holt, White Plains; 
Marjorie C. Jennings and William Ste- 
ven, Amsterdam; Eleanor Brennan and 
Roger Kinne, Utica; Marjorie N. Jones, 
Albany; and Henry Froehlig, Schenec- 
tady. 

The two winners, man and woman, 
will participate in the District Audition 
to be held in New York on Nov. 19 and 
20. Winners of this semi-final hearing 


will share in the scholarships and 
$25,000 cash awards which go to 
finalists. 


Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Eastern New 
York chairman, was assisted by various 
committees in this contest. Judges 
from New York were: Yeatman Grif- 
fith, George Fergusson, William S. 
Brady, Francis Rogers, Wilfried Klam- 
roth and George Shea. Local chair- 
men were also present as judges. 





Eugene Goossens is leading the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic in a series of nine 
broadcasts on Friday afternoons over 
WHAM in Rochester. The first concert 
was at 3:15 p. m. on Nov. 7. 
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Radiotorially Speaking 


UNM 


be: there any 
wonder that 
radio audiences are beginning to chafe 
at even better orchestral programs to 
which they listen occasionally? The most 
beautiful music in the world can be 
ruined by sloppy performance. And 
sloppy performance ,is an almost un- 
avoidable evil among the “sustained” 
studio orchestras. Nothing even ap- 
proximating precise, transparent play- 
ing can be achieved when rehearsals are 
so pitifully few. No conductor can 
draw ragged ends together on the spur 
of the moment, and it must be con- 
fessed that even those sustained fea- 
tures in which the same men play all 
the time are somewhat ragged. If the 
effect on the men is demoralizing (they 
are never called upon to play better 
than they can, and as a consequence 
play increasingly stupidly), what must 
be the effect on the conductor! 

Hearing imperfections night after 
night, knowing that he can never make 
things a great deal better, working al- 
ways under a tension of emergency and 
pressure, he must have a stout spirit, 
indeed, not to succumb to insidious 
mediocrity. 

If he holds on to his ideals, he is con- 
stantly torn and harrowed because he 
cannot fulfill them, and he is apt to 
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burn out in nervousness and frustra- 
tion. If he accepts the situation with 
complacence, his morale is lowered, and 
the players drift with him. 


What a contrast, then, when one of 
the great symphony orchestras broad- 
casts! Even if only fifty or sixty play- 
ers are used—the usual number of a 
studio orchestra—the difference is 
startlingly apparent. 


NE way to improve this situation 

is before us. It may sound fantas- 
tic, but it is possible. Every existing 
major and minor symphony orchestra 
should be put on the air. With their 
privilege of many rehearsals, they 
would soon prejudice the public so fa- 
vorably that there would be strident 
demands for better sustained orches- 
tras. 


The public may not know that it is 
rehearsals that make the difference. 
But they will know the difference when 
it is there. 

It takes money, of course, for rehear- 
sals. And time. But if the “sponsors” 
are not willing to part with the one, 
and the broadcasting companies with 
the other, their pet sustaining features 
may soon be really sustained—in ob- 
livion. 





Nickolas Muray 
Erno Rapee, Who Returns to His Former 
Post as Conductor of the Roxy Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


In the week’s interval between Jo- 
seph Littau’s departure and Erno 
Rapee’s resumption of his duties as con- 
ductor of the Roxy Symphony, Maurice 
Baron held this position, both for the 
theatre and the Sunday broadcast. Mr. 
Baron is a staff composer and conductor 
at the Roxy Theatre. 

During the Oct. 26 broadcast his 
composition, “The Conquerer,” was 
featured. This is an overture which 
scored in the Rivoli competition in 
1924, and which was heard for the first 
time over the air. Mozart’s Symphony 
in G Minor and Wagner’s “Siegfried 
Idyll” were the other presentations. 

Mr. Rapee’s first appearance as con- 
ductor of a Roxy broadcast, following 
his return, was made on Nov. 2. His 
first program was Hungarian, including 
the Kodaly “Hary Janos” and works by 
Weiner and Liszt. 





Short Waves 











Henry Hadley and the Manhattan 
Symphony will go on the air for all 
concerts over WOR, beginning Nov. 
16 at 9:30 p.m., with a program which 
includes the conductor’s “Streets of Pe- 
king.” As is customary, an American 
work will be played at each concert. 
Several soloists will appear during the 
season. 

ok 1 * 

The National Oratorio Society was 
to resume activities under the direction 
of Reinald Werrenrath on Nov. 9 over 
an NBC network at 12:30 p.m. Two of 
Deems Taylor’s choral works were 
chosen for the opening program: “The 
Chambtred Nautilus” and “The High- 


wayman,” settings of poems by Holmes 
and Noyes. Werrenrath was to con- 
duct. 


tr ae 


“At the Baldwin” came back for a 
new series beginning Nov. 3, this time 
over WRNY. The series is given on 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Saturdays at 
11:30 a.m. First to be heard was the 
Haydn String Trio, featuring Miss 
Joachim, pianist. 

Ss «es 

You may hear some excellent cham- 
ber music programs on WOR when the 
Perole Quartet is on the air on Sundays 
at 1 p.m. Works by Debussy, Haydn 
and other composers were given re- 
cently, with a guest artist to sing or 
play. The personnel: Joseph Coleman, 
David Mankevitz, Lillian Fuchs and 


Julian Kahn. 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4732 




















Mme. Ella Backus-Behr 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
COACHING OF ADVANCED PIANISTS 
Correspondence invited with out-of-town students 
contemplating a period i New York 
231 W. 96th St., N. Y. C., Tel. Riverside 8041 











Harriot Eudora Barrows 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


2 Primus Ave. at West Cedar and 
Phillips Sts., BOSTON 








Susan S. Boice TEACHER OF THE 
ART OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, Studio 717, New York 
Residence Telephone: Plaza 7938 
Studio: Circle 0187 











William S. Brady 
TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 3580 








SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


Buccini 1909 
5 Columbus Circle, N 
of . SO and 100 -@e- 
lessons in Italian, French, 
starting semi-monthly. Junior 


Buccini and her native 
Russian assistants 











Leon Carson 
; TENOR 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 160 W. T3rd St. 
Tel. : Nutley 2499 Tel.: Trafalgar 6700 








Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 69th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8623 Rhinelander 








Jane Crawford Eller 
CONTRALTO 
Director of West End Glee Clubs and 
Director in C—Opera Group 
Studio: 205 W. 107th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Academy 3923 








John Warren Erb 
CONDUCTOR—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 171 West 7ist Street, New York 

Telephone: Trafalgar 3110 








E G . j VOCAL 
° TEACHER 
Pupil of Jean Martapoura 
The Celebrated Baritone of Paris Grand Opera 
SPECIALIST IN VOICE PLACEMENT 
3505 Broadway, New York (Studio 67) 
"Phone Edgecombe 6790 








Walter Henry Hall 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
39 Claremont Avenue, New York 








Mrs. Jessie Fenner Hill 
Teacher of Singing 


By appointment: Studio 717, Steinway Hall 
New York Phone: Circle 0187 











Virginia Holmes 


Coach—Accompaniste 
Voice—Piano 


228 W. 75th St.. N.Y.C. Tel. Endicott 2298 











National Association to 
Debate Problems at 
St. Louis 


Plans for the meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association at St. 
Louis, Dec. 29 to 31, are rapidly being 
completed by Howard Hanson, presi- 
dent of the association, and the exec- 
utive committee. In a foreword to the 
program draft, Dr. Hanson states that 
it should be the endeavor of the asso- 
ciation not to duplicate work which is 
being done efficiently by other more 
highly specialized musical groups, but 
to coordinate the findings of these other 
groups and to serve as an open forum 
for the discussion of problems which 
concern all of them. 

The program has been prepared with 
this consideration in mind. “Music 
Problems in a Changing World” will be 
the general topic for the convention. 
Each session will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of one general problem sub- 
divided into four or five sections, fol- 
lowed by a general discussion at the 
end of each meeting. 

The first session, devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “Music in Higher Education,” 
will have to do not only with profes- 
sional education in music but also with 
the status of music in the liberal arts 
college, and will be presided over by 
Dean Harold L. Butler of Syracuse 
University, president of the National 
Association of Schools of Music, and 
J. Lawrence Erb, chairman of the M. T. 
N. A. committee on colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The topics and chairmen for the sub- 
sequent sessions are as follows: “Pub- 
lic School Relationships,” Russell Mor- 
gan, president of the Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, and Karl Gehrkens, 
professor of public schools music, Ober- 
lin College, presiding; “Present-Day 
Special Aspects of Music,” Mrs. Elmer 
James Ottaway, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, and 
Peter Dykema, professor of music edu- 
cation, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, presiding; “The Publisher 
and the Music Trades and Their Rela- 
tion to Education,” William Arms 
Fisher, vice-president of the Oliver Dit- 
son Company, and C. M. Tremaine, 
president of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, presiding; 
“Some Modern Developments in Piano 
and Vocal Pedagogy”; and “The Con- 
cert and the Radio,” in which a discus- 
sion of the American composer and 
concert artist will be included. 





School of Musicianship to Award More 
Scholarships 


A new series of awards of scholar- 
ships will be made at the new School of 
Musicianship for Singers at the Barbi- 
zon-Plaza. Out of the 750 aspirants to 
whom auditions had been given since 
last May, thirty-three of the most prom- 
ising were chosen to sing before the 
audition committee, of which Mrs. 
Philip Benkard is chairman. 

Of these thirty-three, twenty were 
given partial scholarships. Three full 
scholarships, donated by Elisabeth 
Rethberg, William H. Silk and Robert 
Brigham, were awarded to Helen 
Bourne, who was heard last season with 
the Little Theatre Opera Company; 
Ivonne Benson and Vincent Spolzino, 
and two others, given by Lucrezia 
Bori and John Charles Thomas, will 


be contested for on Nov. 30, when 
the audition committee will again hear 
candidates selected by the faculty of 
the school for competitive auditions. 

Those serving on the auditions com- 
mittee in addition to Mrs. Benkard are 
Mrs. Dorothy Caruso, Mrs. Benjamin- 
Rogers, Mrs. Edward MacDowell and 
Mrs. Richmond Harris, daughter of the 
late Mme. Teresa Careno. 





Curtis Institute to Keep Auer Faculty 
Chair Vacant 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—In honor of 
the memory of the late Professor Leo- 
pold Auer, the position as head of the 
violin department of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, which he held for two 
years preceding his death, will not be 
filled during the season 1930-31, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Josef 
Hofmann, director of the Institute. 
The only other person distinguished 
by this title at the Institute was Carl 
Flesch, who held the position from the 
organization of the Curtis Institute 
until his retirement, and return to 
Germany in 1928. The present mem- 
bers of the violin faculty are Efrem 
Zimbalist, Mme. Lea Luboshutz, Mme. 
Vera Fonaroff, Edwin Bachmann, Al- 
bert Meiff and Alexander Hilsberg. 





Earl Weatherford Returns from Europe 


After three months spent in travel 
and attending the musical festivals in 
Germany and coaching with Michael 
Raucheisen of Berlin, Earl Weather- 
ford has resumed his activities in New 
York. He has been engaged for the 
tenor role in “The Spring Maid,” to be 
given in November by the Montclair 
Operatic Club, and for various other 
appearances. 

Mr. Weatherford is an artist pupil 
of Adelaide Gescheidt. 


to Be Soloist Under Teacher’s 
Baton with Hadley Forces 


will be the soloist 





Ricci 


Ruggiero Ricci 


with the Manhattan Symphony in 
Mecca Auditorium on Nov. 30. Louis 
Persinger, his teacher, will act as 


guest conductor of the orchestra for 
the Beethoven Concerto, in which the 
boy violinist will be soloist. Henry 
Hadley is the regular conductor of the 
orchestra. 


Myra Hess to Be Soloist with Four 
Symphony Orchestras 


Myra Hess, English pianist, who has 
returned for another American concert 
tour, will appear as soloist with four 
important orchestras this season: The 
Boston, Detroit and Minneapolis Sym- 
phonies and the Cleveland Orchestra. 


Martha Attwood Sings at Rally 


At the request of ex-Commander 
Edward Spafford, Martha Attwood, so- 
prano, sang at a rally which was held 
in the Eighth Assembly District on Oct. 
29. Immediately afterward she left for 
Pittsburgh, where she was heard in 
concert on the following night. 


Herbert Gould Gives Recitals in South 

Herbert Gould recently appeared in 
recitals in Tennessee and Georgia. On 
Oct. 20 the bass sang at Tusculum Col- 
lege, Greenville, Tenn., and on Oct, 22 
at Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 
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NTERING a unique division of 
symphonic composition Quinte 
Maganini has distinguished him- 
self with his 


Maganini Writes “Tuolumne” (New 
Fine Rhapsody York: J. Fischer & 
for Orchestra Bro.), a Califor- 


nian rhapsody for 
orchestra with trumpet obbligato. 

The orchestral score has been issued 
in a facsimile reproduction of the com- 
poser’s own handwriting. It is a fas- 
cinating score of some twenty-four 
pages, in which the poetic mood is 
evoked by a contemplation of the fa- 
mous Yosemite Valley, with its moun- 
tains and torrents and memories of the 
Indians who once inhabited it. 

The solo trumpet part is managed 
with great skill, calling for a player of 
outstanding ability. Around it the or- 
chestra, the usual symphonic body plus 
a third flute, English horn and a third 
trumpet, weaves an engaging fabric. 
The thematic materia] is strong, the 
treatment is modern and the imstru- 
mentation that of an accomplished mu- 
sician, who knows his orchestra and 
handles it with a sure touch. 

There is unusually beautiful writing 
beginning on Page 9 with the D Fist 
Major section, Jn modo a la camzone 
The ending for muted trumpet and tym- 
pani is admirably contrived. 

Here is a work that ought to find 
many hearings, for it is unique. Its 
only limitation is the dearth of trumpet 
players who can do justice to the diffi- 
cult obbligato. There is a dedication 
to Harry Glantz, first trumpet of the 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony 
The work was composed in 1920 and 
won the Pulitzer Award in 1927. It 
has been performed at Chautauqua. 
N. Y., under the baton of Albert 
Stoessel. A. 
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Choral works of outstanding quality 
for harvest celebrations are Edward 
Shippen Barnes’s “A Thanksgiving 

Song” and “An 
Anthem for 
Thanksgiving” by 
Chester Nordman 
(Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.). Both are for chorus—or 
quartet—of mixed voices and are high- 
ly effective without being difficult. The 
latter introduces short solos for so- 
prano and alto. 

Excellent new carols and anthems 
for the Christmas service, in a variety 
of vocal combinations, are also repre- 
sented in the newest music publica- 
tions, but space limitations do not per- 
mit individual reviews of these. The 
following are recommended for their 
devotional appeal and availability for 
the average choir. 

“Two Old Dutch Carols” by Julius 
Réntgen (duet or two-part chorus), for 
soprano and alto; “Three Noéis” by 
Marion Bauer, for two sopranos and 
alto (unaccompanied); “In Excelsis 
Gloria,” a carol, by T. Frederick H. 
Candlyn, for the same combination of 
voices, also a cappella: “There’s a 
Song in the Air” by William Berwald, 
and “O Come Ye to Bethlehem” by Ed- 
ward Shippen Barnes—both for mixed 
voices, the former opening with a I[ilt- 
ing soprano solo. Of considerably 
greater difficulty than the foregoing is 
‘The Holy Star” by Mabel W. Daniecis, 
1 stirring work for chorus of women’s 
voices with an incisive accompaniment 
that calls for a modern, light-actioned 
organ (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 

Other distinctive anthems newly is- 


Anthems for 
Thanksgiving 
and Christmas 
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sued are: “Yule,” Edward Shippen 
Barnes’s admirable setting of a Christ- 
mas poem by his father, the late 
Charles Wheeler Barnes, to the joyous- 
ly melodious Fimale of the Violin 
Senata by César Franck; “The King of 
Kings” by William S. Nagle—the fore- 





Quinte Maganini, Who Has Written a 
Califernian Rhapsody, Entitled “Tuo- 


lumne.”” for Orchestra 


goimg two being for mixed voices; 
Frameces MecCollin’s “The Holy Birth,” 
for eight-part mixed chorus; and 
George B. Nevin’s “Angels Singing 
O’er the Plaims,” for men’s voices, a 
carol based om an old French melody. 
All are likewise well within the range 
of the average church musicians (Bos- 
tom: Oliver Ditson Co.). C. E. 


* * * 


If comductors of string orchestras, 
amateur amd otherwise, ever get over 
the deadly habit of playing the Tchai- 
kovsky Andante cantabile, Op. 11, the 


4 New Suite two middle move- 
for String ments of Grieg’s 
Orches “Peer Gynt” suite 

- and the same com- 
poser’s “Elegiac Melodies,” to say 


nothing of the Boccherini Minuet and 
the Bizet Adagietto, they will give 
great pleasure to their listeners by 
performing some original works for 
strimg orchestra which are a bit less 


hackneyed. 
One of these is an excellent “Ukrain- 
am Suite” by Quincy Porter,the score 


of whieh has been issued by C. C. 
Birchard & Co., Boston, for the East- 
mam School of Music in Rochester, 
where the work was first heard under 
Howard Hanson’s baton. 

Mr. Porter is a fine composer, who 
has dome six brief movements for 
strings that will repay conductors and 
their audiences. In these movements 
he has employed various Ukrainian 
themes, which came to his attention 
some years ago at a concert of the 
Ukrainian Chorus. But he has so 
woven them into the very texture of 
his music that they seem to be an in- 
tegral part of it. In other words, these 
are im mo semse arrangements of 
Ukrainian tunes for strings, but rather 
origimal music based on the folk music 
of Little Russia. 

The composer believes that “there is 
something im Ukrainian music which 
strikes a rather surprisingly sympa- 
thetic spot im the make-up of people of 





New England heritage.” He seems to 
prove it with this suite, which should 
be performed widely. It is not beyond 
the technical powers of amateur or- 
chestras and is at the same time worthy 
of professional organizations. 


* 8 * 


A group of six songs by Roland Far- 
ley makes its appearance from the re- 
cently founded New Music Press, Inc. 
This gifted com- 
poser of concert 
songs appears not 
only as a musician 
but also as poet in 
three of the songs, ““My Songs to You,” 
“Nocturne” and “Only in Dreams.” 
These are well contrasted, the first a 
well movemented Allegro ma no troppo, 
definitely melodic, leading to a strong 
climax on high A flat; the “Nocturne” 
is a balmy, haunting bit, with an ex- 
quisite flavor that wins the discriminat- 
ing hearer. The piano part is finely 
wrought with a liquid quality that is 
unique, “Only in Dreams” is a love 
song of genuine feeling, simply har- 
monized, yet warm in its every 
measure. 

Zoe Akins’s poem, “Stars That Are 
Steadfast,” comes in for a very fine set- 
ting. At first sight one might think 
that the voice part was obvious, but as 
one goes into the song the admirably 
supporting harmonic scheme sets off 
the voice in just the right manner. 

In an entirely different mood is 
“Spring Is Singing” to a James 
Stephens poem, a two-page song of 
light melody, allegretto, bright and 
cheery with a touch of humor at the 
end that will win an audience. 

The familiar “Now I Lay Me Down 
to Sleep” is a gem, for Mr. Farley has 
penetrated its intimate nature very 
successfully. The result is a lullaby 
in the idiom of those lovely German 
folksongs set by the great Brahms. 
It should meet with immediate favor. 

“My Songs to You” and “Nocturne” 
are for high voice, while the other four 
may be sung by a medium voice as well 
as by a high voice. A. 


Six Songs by 
Roland Farley 
Have Much Charm 


* a * 


The name of Oley Speaks being 
synonymous with successful songs, it 
is not surprising that the newest num- 

bers from his pen 


Oley Speaks should be appeal- 


Sets Riley Poem ing in every re- 
Effectively spect. These are 

“The Prayer Per- 
fect” and “A Message” (New York: 


G. Schirmer, Inc.). 

A setting of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
poem beginning “Dear Lord! kind 
Lord! gracious Lord! I pray,” the for- 
mer, forthright and inspired as the 
lines it is wedded to, is one of the 
most convincing sacred songs this 
writer has met with. It comes in 
three keys. “A Message,” a happy 
little secular encore number of two 
pages, somewhat reminiscent of other 
favorite songs by this composer, is is- 
sued for two voices, high and low. 


* * “ 


R. Deane Shure has written a suite, 
“From Yonder Chapel” (New York: 
The H. W. Gray Co.)., which should 
prove useful to church organists. 
Melodious and in every way appealing, 
this collection of brief tone poems runs 
the gamut of life’s experience. The 
episodes are titled: “Wedding March,” 
“Baptism,” “Communion,” Prayer” and 
“Funeral March.” 
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Organists are not overlooked in the 
latest releases of Yuletide music. 
Superbly dignified is T. Frederick H. 

Candlyn’s Prelude 

on “Divinum Mys- 

terium,” cn An- 
dante sostenuto in 

the rich key of E 
Arthur P. Schmidt 


Two Yuletide 
Organ Numbers 
of Great Merit 


Major (Boston: 
Co.). 

Eminently suited to both service and 
recital is Guy Weitz’s “Christmas 
Rhapsody,” based on an old Walloon 
carol (London: Novello & Co., Ltd.). 
In the form of an Air with Variations, 
it passes brilliantly through a series of 
sprightly tempos and tonalities, intro- 
duces a “recitativo” (alias a cadenza), 
and ends majestically in a _ stirring 
grand choeur, which dies away to a 
tranquil pianissimo. In all its ten 
pages is presented puissant music. 


ok 


What soloists will readily deem real 
“finds” are three new sacred songs— 
Louis Adolphe Coerne’s “A Rhyme for 
Christmastide” (in English and Ger- 
man), Frances McCollin’s “Sleep, Holy 
Babe,” and “The Shepherds in Judea” 
by James H. Rogers (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.). A _ beautiful simplicity 
distinguishes all of them. The first 
mentioned is for low voice, encom- 
passing an octave from middle C Sharp; 
the other two are for medium range, up 
to G and F Sharp respectively. 


The repertoires of concert ’cellists 
are enhanced by several fine numbers. 
Abram Chasins, gifted young Ameri- 

can composer, lists 


‘Cello Solos by as his Opus 15, 
Abram Chasins Nos. 1 and 2, a 
and Others Nocturne in G 

Minor and a “Hu- 
moresque Hébraique” for ‘cello and 


piano (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.). 
Both are dedicated to Felix Salmond, 
the British ’cellist. The Nocturne is 
a suave, flowing melody in 6/8 time; 
the other, as its title implies, a staccato, 
swift-moving caprice in 2/4. 

André Illiashenko contributes “Trois 
Complaintes Russes,” published under 
one cover, and “Variations sur un 
Théme Russe” (Paris: Editions Mau- 
rice Senart). Melancholy lyricism, of 
the characteristic Russian type, marks 
these skillfully wrought compositions. 
Unsophisticated themes from the prov- 
inces of Kostroma and Nijny-Nov- 
gorod are the basis of the trilogy; the 
variations present greater technical 
difficulties for ’cellist and pianist. 

Less involved than the aforemen- 
tioned numbers is a “Lied Romantique” 
—and there you have an entente in 
languages!—by Déodat de Severac 
(Paris: Rouart, Lerolle & Cie.). In 
9/8 tempo, this barcarolle-like piece 
carries a rhythmic and melodic appeal 
which is bound to make it a genuine 
favorite with ’cellists and their audi- 
ences. C. E. 


J. P. Witmark, Jr., Is New Sales Head 
of M. Witmark & Sons 


Julius P. Witmark, Jr., son of the 
late Julius P. Witmark, has assumed 
the sales managership of M. Witmark 
& Sons. In addition to his new duties, 
Mr. Witmark is head of the mechanical 
department and director of the “Stand- 
ard Catalogue,” which includes the 
Witmark “Black and White” series. 
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TORONTO PLAYERS 
PRESENT NOVELTY 


Dance by Roy Led by 
Von Kunits—Joint 
Recital Given 


5.— The Toronto 
leadership of 





TORONTO, Nov. 
Symphony, under the 


Luigi von Kunits, opened its ninth sea- 


son with a Twilight Musical on Oct. 
21 in Massey Hall. Conductor and 
players were welcomed with sincere ad- 
miration and affection by the almost 
capacity audience. 

The “Roman Carnival” of Berlioz 
was followed by the Brahms “Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn,” the finest 
thing done by the orchestra during the 
program. The assisting artist was 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, in the Liszt- 
Busoni “Spanish Rhapsody” for piano 
and orchestra. Leo Roy’s “Canadian 
Festival Dance,” dedicated to Dr. von 
Kunits and the Toronto Symphony, 
proved an interesting modern work. 

Dr. von Kunits and his orchestra 
gave the first of its School Children’s 
Concerts on Oct. 28—which was open 
to the public at a very small fee. The 
symphony also broadcasts for the Ca- 
nadian National Railway’s “All-Canada 
Symphony Hour” on Sunday after- 
noons, which is transmitted across 
Canada from Halifax to Vancouver. 

The first of the series of concerts of 
the Philharmonic Concert Company 
was a joint recital of Clare Clairbert, 
soprano, and Walter Gieseking, pianist, 
in Massey Hall on Oct. 24. It was an 
interesting and brilliant concert. The 
pianist’s program was splendidly ar- 
ranged, three sonatas of Scarlatti fol- 
lowing the Bach numbers. He did his 
most brilliant work in the “Etudes 
Symphoniques” of Robert Schumann 
and had to respond to several encores. 
His last group was entirely modern 
and done with great delicacy and 
smoothness — Niemann, Cyril Scott, 
Debussy and Ravel were the composers. 

Mme. Clairbert made herself very 
popular with her audience before the 
evening was over, especially in her sec- 
ond group, containing “Mandoline” by 
F. de Bourguignon, her accompanist, 
and the “Russian Nightingale” by Ala- 
bieff, her voice was clear and sympa- 
thetic. Mme. Clairbert has a true sense 
of pitch, and some of her tones are glo- 
rious, particularly in pianissimo pas- 
sages. She was encored enthusiastical- 
ly. ARLEIGH JEAN CORBETT 


Pupil of Leon Carson Gives Recital 


Constance Clements Carr, soprano, 
gave a recital on Nov. 2, in the Sher- 
man Square studio of her teacher, Leon 
Carson. In a program comprising 
groups of Italian, French, German and 
American composers, she disclosed a 
lyric voice of exceptionally pleasing 
quality which she projected clearly and 
without forcing. Her cantilena in 
Florence Parr Gere’s “Feathered 
Trees,” and her expressive interpreta- 
tion of Clara Edward’s “A Benedic- 
tion” were worthy of especial mention. 
In an aria from “Freischitz” Miss Carr 
successfully achieved emotional expres- 
sion. A large audience was in atten- 
dance. 





“They maintain «a 
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‘ ELSHUCO TRIO 


delightfully balanced and delicately 
sensitive ensembie.’'—Pitis Sanborn in the Telegram. 
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PROVIDENCE ENJOYS 
FINE MUSICAL FARE 


Paderewski, Le Trio Morgan 
and Germani Provide 
Eventful Week 


PROVIDENCE, Nov. 5.— Paderewski 
played here for the first time since 
1925 in Infantry Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 27; the large audience rising in 
tribute as the artist appeared. Never 
has Mr. Paderewski been heard under 
more favorable circumstances and 
never has his choice of program been 
more happy. The principal numbers 
were: the Brahms Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel; Sonata 
in D Minor, Op. 31, Beethoven; Sonata 
in B Minor, Op. 58, Chopin; and 
Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde,” Wag- 
ner-Schelling. 

Le Trio Morgan (Marguerite, piano; 
Frances, violin; and Virginia, harp) 
gave its first local concert on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 29 in Memorial Hall. The 
Misses Morgan received much of their 
early training in Providence. A rep- 
resentative audience listened with en- 
joyment to a well-made program taken 
mostly from masters of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The first 
group included a Larghetto by Tartini, 
a Melody composed by Marie Antoinette, 
and a Gigue by Loeillet, all the ar- 
rangements of the performers. 

Each member of the Trio appeared 
also as a soloist. Concluding concerted 
numbers were works by Liszt, Ravel, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and an unnamed 
Spaniard of the sixteenth century. 
The charm of the older pieces was en- 
hanced by the period costumes worn by 
the performers. 

Fernando Germani, Italian organist, 
appeared for the first time in Provi- 





BUFFALO TO HEAR NOTED ORCHESTRAS | 





Winter Concert Plans sisted by Eugene Lion, flutist, and 
Francis de Bourguignon, pianist. The 


Include Important 
Engagements 


BUFFALO, Nov. 5.—Buffalo has no 
local symphony orchestra, but it will 
hear six concerts by guest orchestras 
this season. The series is sponsored by 
the Musical Foundation, an organiza- 
tion of music-loving citizens, with Al- 
fred H. Schoellkopf as president. The 
visiting ensembles will be the Cleveland 
Orchestra, the Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Detroit Symphonies and the Rochester 
Philharmonic. The Detroit Symphony 
will appear twice, conducted by Ga- 
brilowitsch and Molinari. 

With the cooperation of William 
Breach, supervisor of public school mu- 
sic, and Edith Rhetts, educational di- 
rector of the Detroit Symphony, there 
will be three matinees for school chil- 
dren, to be followed by a music mem- 
ory contest. 

A series of recitals, to be given un- 
der the management of A. A. Van De 
Mark in Elmwood Music Hall, will 
open on Dec. 3 with a program by José 
Iturbi. Others to be heard are Flor- 
ence Austral with John Amadio, Mario 
Chamlee, Maria Kurenko with Richard 
Bonelli in an operatic program, and 
Albert Spalding. 


Chamber Series Announced 


Five chamber music recitals will be 
given under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Symphony Society. Those to appear 
are the Gordon String Quartet, with 
Harold Bauer as assisting artist; the 
Compinsky Trio, the Budapest String 
Quartet, the Barrére Woodwind En- 
semble and the Roth String Quartet, 
this being a return engagement for the 
last-named. 

The Philharmonic Concert | Series, 
given in the auditorium of the Buffalo 
Consistory, was opened on Oct. 23 with 
a recital by Clare Clairbert, coloratura 
soprano. The Belgian singer has true 
intonation and flexibility of voice and 
a pleasing personality. She was as- 
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dence in Sayles Hall, Brown Univer- 
sity, on the afternoon of Oct. 23, giv- 
ing the Edgar John Lownes Memorial 
Concert. Outstanding works on his 
program were Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in D Major, César Franck’s 
Chorale in A Minor, and the Varia- 
tions in E Minor of Joseph Bonnet. 
To the latter the recitalist added his 
own special pedal cadenza, the effect 
one of brilliance. Mr. Germani also 
played several compositions arranged 
by himself. 
ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 


Ethel Fox and Allan Jones Booked for 
Operatic Recitals 


Ethel Fox, soprano, and Allan Jones, 
tenor, opened their season of opera re- 
citals in costume in Lock Haven, Pa., 
on Oct. 31. A second engagement for 
these artists was in the Community 
Concert Course in Allentown, Pa., on 
Nov. 6. The Trenton, N. J., Community 
Concert Course will present Miss Fox 
and Mr. Jones on March 16. In con- 


Kari Willem 


Management: Emma jeannette Brazier, 





KRAEUTER WILLEKE GIORNI 


“There is a freshness and crispness about their playing 
which captivates and holds the hearers." 
B. L. C. in the Telegraph 


100 W. 60th St.. M Y. C. 


other concerts of this series will be 
given by Ruggiero’ Ricci, Beniamino 
Gigli, Vladimir Horowitz and the Men- 
delssohn Choir of Toronto. 


Local Musicians Heard 


The Buffalo Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists gave an initial 
recital by three local organists, Clara 
Foss Wallace, DeWitt C. Garretson and 
William J. Gomph. The next recital 
of the chapter will be given by Fer- 
nando Germani. 

The Chromatic Club will give nine 
Saturday afternoon programs, chiefly 
by Buffalo musicians, and three eve- 
ning concerts. Gerald Kunz and Max 
Landow, both of the Eastman School, 
Rochester, will be heard in a violin and 
piano sonata program. John Goss, 
baritone, and Myra Hess will appear in 
the second and third recitals, respec- 
tively. 

Olive Bond, Buffalo soprano, who 
has been in Italy several years, and 
filled operatic engagements in that 
country and in Africa, gave her first 
recital in her home city on Oct. 24. 
She was assisted by Gian Carlo Cerri, 
violinist, and Eva Rautenberg, accom- 
panist. Miss Bond has an excellent 
vocal equipment and histrionic talent. 
She will return to Italy this month for 
further study and operatic appearances. 

Edna Zahm, of this city, who sang 
principal roles for two seasons with 
the German Grand Opera Company, 
gave a song recital on Oct. 28, which 
drew a large and brilliant andience. 
Miss Zahm revealed a pleasing lyric 
voice, combined with dramatic tem- 
perament and a notable ability to color 
her tone in accordance with the mood 
of each song. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, duo 
pianists, appeared in Buffalo on Oct. 
30 in their farewell tour, under the 
local management of Bessie Bellanca. 
They have never played more delight- 
fully than at this recital. 


Mary M. Howarp 


nection with this appearance the 
prano and tenor will make two more 
appearances in New Jersey, the dates 
to be announced later. 


so- 


Peabody Violinist Invited to Join Jury 
at Paris Ecole Normale 





BALTIMORE, Nov. 5.—J. C. van Hul- 
steyn, teacher of violin at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music and concert- 
master of the Baltimore Symphony, has 
been invited to be a member of the 
jury next year for the awarding of 
violin scholarships by the Ecole Nor- 
male de Musique of Paris. The honor 
of presiding on the jury at one of the 
most noted music schools in the world 
brings prestige not only to Mr. van 
Hulsteyn, but to the school of which 
he is a faculty member. 

Mr. van Hulsteyn, who appeared as 
soloist in Paris last month, has re 
ceived a letter from Auguste Mangeot, 
director of the Ecole Normale, in which 
he expresses his pleasure on hearing 
the violinist play works of Bach. 
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Make Debuts During Opening Week 


HOLLEAMAN GALA TUOMALA Tn 


~~ Hans Hermann 
\ Nissen, 
tone, Who Sang 
| Wotan; 
Lotte Lehmann, 
Who Made Her 
American 
Appearance as 
Sieglinde in the | 
Chicago 
kiire”’ 


First 


(Continued from page 4) 


ralism was the keynote of her acting, 
and the singer was never at a loss for 
touches that gave individuality to the 
vivacious portrayal. Her singing was 
gratifyingly artistic, the upper register 
of the voice, especially, responding to 
many attractive nuances, 

Mr. Hackett made an agreeable Des 
Grieux, reaping the usual applausive 
reward for his mezza voce in the 
“Dream.” Jean Vieuille made his sec- 
ond appearance with the company as 
Lescaut, and verified the first impres- 
sion that he is a capable actor and a 
singer of many fine qualities. Edouard 
Cotreuil was a dignified senior Des 
Grieux, and Octave Dua and Désiré 
Défrére were the Guillot and De Bré- 
tigny. Kathleen Kersting, Ada Paggi 
and Jenny Tourel were the laughing 
maidens of the first act. 


Emil Cooper’s way with the score 
again increased admiration for the vi- 
tality and authority with which he re- 
creates familiar music. 


Newcomers in “Tannhauser” 


Quite the best “Tannhauser” that the 
Civic Opera has ever achieved was that 
of the evening performance of Nov. 1. 
Not only were the leading roles handled 
in genuine stellar fashion, but under 
Pollak’s inspiring baton the perform- 
ance attained that elusive quality 
known as “ensemble.” 


The second appearance of Lotte Leh- 
mann was eagerly awaited, and in 
every way confirmed the enthusiastic 
estimate of her gifts formed on the 
occasion of her debut. Her Elisabeth 
was a spiritual figure, yet infused with 
reality and the charm of life. Her 
singing was of a superb order, tonally 
beautiful, emotionally warm, yet al- 
ways informed by authoritative mu- 
sicianship. 

Hans Hermann Nissen was far more 
convincing as Wolfram than he had 
been earlier in the week as Wotan. He 
accomplished some excellent singing, 
particularly in the quieter passages. 

Paul Althouse was the best Tann- 
hauser of our experience. He contrived 
to give dramatic interest to the char- 
acter, without overstepping that nar- 
row boundary between good and bad 
taste. His singing was always intelli- 
gent and expressive. Alexander Kip- 
nis sang the Landgrave’s music with 
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New Members of Chicago Opera 
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noble voice and unimpeachable author- 
ity. 

Cyrena Van Gordon was a pictu- 
reque Venus and brought this trying 
scene to an impressive climax. Con- 
tributing to a well rounded and care- 
fully prepared performance were the 
others of the cast: Giuseppe Cavadore, 
Eugenio Sandrini, Lodovico Oliviero, 
Antonio Nicolich and Helen Freund, 
who made the shepherd’s song of the 
first act an attractive moment. 


Muzio as Fiora 


A new role for Claudia Muzio is an 
event of importance to Civic Opera 
patrons. Until the matinee of Nov. 2 
the popular singer had never sung 


Fiora in “L’Amore dei Tre Re” in 
Chicago. Her success was easy to 
foretell. Muzio’s is a theatrical and 


musical intelligence of the first order, 
one that solves problems in its own 
fashion, sometimes unconventionally, 
but always effectively. She was a 
Fiora stately of figure and beautifully 
costumed, some of whose most effective 
moments were those when she eschewed 
all action and depended solely upon the 
value of significant pose. Vocally it 
was—as are all of Muzio’s perform- 
ances—quite beyond criticism. 

René Maison, making his first ap- 
pearance of the season, as Avito sang 
the music with great feeling and played 
the part with power. He is the best 
exponent of the role that we know of 
just now. In the bass and baritone 
roles of Archibaldo and Manfredo ap- 
peared the two singers who to date 
are for us the unapproachable ex- 
ponents of these characters: Virgilio 
Lazzari and Cesare Formichi. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted with fervor an 
orchestra that gave a splendid account 
of the beautiful score. 


ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Music Night Held in New Building 
at Y. M. H. A. 


“Music Night” was held in the The- 
resa Kaufmann Auditorium as part of 
the dedication week of the new Y. M. 
H. A. Building on the evening of Oct. 
26. In the musical program under the 
direction of A. W. Binder, the Y. M. 
H. A. Symphony and the Jewish Choral 
Society were heard. Boris Saslawsky, 
baritone, was the soloist. 
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WORK BY CHICAGOAN ON SYMPHONY LIST 





Stock Leads First Chicago 
Performance of Wessel’s 
Symphony 


CHIcaGo, Nov. 5.—The first local per- 
formance of a Symphony Concertante 
by Mark Wessel, young Chicago com- 
poser recently awarded a Pulitzer prize 
and the Guggenheim award for study 
in Italy, was given by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Frederick 
Stock’s leadership at the concerts of 
Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. The program: 


Concerto, G Major, for string orchestra. . Bach 


OT SE gC? 4 « 50.006 ot aw wehacs Bax 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Symphony Concertante.............. Wessel 


Pellegrino Lecce, horn. 
Mark Wessel, piano. 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Symphony No. 4, F Minor... .Tchaikovsky 


Though widely recognized elsewhere, 
this was the first important Chicago 
recognition of Mr. Wessel’s work. The 
first performance of the Symphony 
Concertante was given by the Buda- 
pest Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Robert Heger in February, 1929. Later 
performances were given in Rochester 
under Howard Hanson and on the radio 
under Walter Damrosch’s leadership. 
The work betrays creative gifts of a 
fine order. The first movement is per- 
haps the best, though a lively scherzo 
proved popular. As a whole the piece 
is too lengthy for effectiveness and the 
solo horn part often seemed gratuitous. 
Mr. Wessel played the important piano 
obbligato with considerable conviction 
and facility. 

Shorter and more colorful was the 


SPIEL PITA 


Bax piece, which, though not published 
until 1926, was written in 1909 and 
cannot, therefore, be taken as repre- 
sentative of the composer’s present 
status. Mr. Stock’s usually brilliant 
strings were occasionally in difficulty 
in the Bach concerto, but due atonement 
was made with a telling publication of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth. 

The Friday-Saturday concerts of the 
previous week, Oct. 24 and 25, were 
devoted to familiar matter from the 
standard repertoire: 


Overture, “‘Husitska,”” Op. 67...... Dvorak 
Symphony No. 4, E Minor........ Brahms 
Se IDNs Tk. wie-s 5 orca ec cence Debussy 
Nuages 
Fétes 
aS actin Cebkbin ds eae dew GA b acd e Ravel 
PEE. ‘bi Qaaien en UE wed nees 69NR PEs Sibelius 


The first concert of the Tuesday se- 
ries was given on Oct. 28. The pro- 
gram: 


Overture, “Russlan and Ludmilla’’. .Glinka 
Symphony No. 2, E Minor... Rachmaninoff 


Suite for Orchestra, Op. 19...... Dohnanyi 
Bacchanale and Finale from Overture to 
ill RE aS a a Wagner 


A more moving and compelling bit 
of orchestral virtuosity than Mr. 
Stock’s reading of the Rachmaninoff 
masterpiece can scarcely be imagined. 
The Tuesday subscribers, who some- 
times play the role of stepchildren in 
the orchestral family, expressed their 
approbation by shouts and cheers. They 
were further delighted by Dohnanyi’s 
pleasant music and the opportunity it 
gave them to become acquainted with 
Concertmaster Mischakoff and first 
’cellist Saidenberg. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 
of MUSICAL CLASSICS 


THE FOUNDATION OF ALL MUSIC STUDY 


1,530 volumes containing approximately 40,000 
compositions 


The works of the masters edited by such masters as: 


James Gippons HUNEKER 


Lib. 1535—Three dances from “Henry VIII" by 
EDWARD GERMAN. 

Lib. 1538—Toccatas by J. S. Bacu. 
Edwin Hughes. 

*Lib. 1539—Concerto in B minor for Violoncello 
and Piano b 
and fingere 

*Lib. 1540—Concerto in A for Violin and Piano 
by C. SAtntT-SAEns. 
Ch. M. Loeffler. 
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ROCHESTER HEARS 
AMERICAN WORKS 
Compositions by Inch, 
Still and Rogers 


in Premieres 





ROCHESTER, Nov. 5.—The music sea- 
son opened in this city on Oct. 24 with 
an American Composers’ Concert at 
Kilbourn Hall. The usual capacity 
audience for these occasions was in 
attendance. The program consisted 
of a Suite for Small Orchestra by Her- 
bert Inch; a Suite, “Africa,” by Wil- 
liam Grant Still; “Adventures in a 
Perambulator” by John Alden Carpen- 
ter, and a Symphony in A Flat Major 
(in one movement) by Bernard Rogers. 

Mr. Inch, Mr. Still and Mr. Rogers 
were present to hear their numbers, 
which had first performances on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Inch’s suite was a musicianly 
work and the orchestration was ade- 
quately handled. “Africa” was notable 
for its atmosphere, achieved by a cer- 
tain weirdness of tone combination and 
use of much percussion. The effects 
became rather monotonous, however, 
when carried through the three num- 
bers, “Land of Peace,” “Land of Ro- 
mance” and “Land of Superstition.” 

Mr. Carpenter’s charming and clever 
composition was played in pursuance 
of a policy to have an older composer 
represented on these programs. The 
Symphony of Mr. Rogers may be 
classed with Mr. Inch’s suite as schol- 
arly writing, carefully worked out and 
pleasing. 

Dr. Hanson conducted the new 
works with fire and enthusiasm. As 
they were in manuscript, much credit 
should be given to the orchestra, a 
body of picked men from the Rochester 
Philharmonic. The audience greeted 
the composers warmly. The listeners 
were asked to vote at the end of the 
program for the number which they 
thought was most worthy of publica- 
tion by the Eastman School of Music. 

A visiting critic at this concert was 
W. T. Tryon, music critic in New York 


for the Christian Science Monitor. 
Dr. Hanson introduced him to the 
audience. Mary ErtTz WILL 
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PITTSBURGH HEARS FAVORITE ARTISTS 


Arthur Yasha Pye Heads 
Wurlitzer Conservatory 
Organized in Buffalo 








Nelson 


Arthur 


Yasha Pye, 
Newly-Founded Wurlitzer Conservatory 
of Music in Buffalo 


Director of the 


BuFFALO, Nov. 5.—A significant 
event for Buffalo music progress was 
the recent organization of a music 
school by the Rudolph Wurlitzer Com- 
pany. It occupies two floors of the 
Wurlitzer Building in this city. 

The director of the school is Arthur 
Yasha Pye, Rochester violinist, who 
also heads the violin department, 
which includes four assistant teachers. 
Other faculty teachers are Constan- 
tine Vadetsky, ’cello, and Henry Ru- 
din, viola, both of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic; Bernhart Jewett, piano and 
composition; Eugenia Vadetsky, piano; 
Mitrophan Vadetsky, string bass; 
Mario Bottesini, oboe; Frank Sebald, 
flute, and Robert Berentsen, organ, all 
of Rochester; Mme. Aldwyth Bond- 
Nelson, voice; Charles Moretti, for- 
merly of the Paris Opéra-Comique, 
voice and opera coach; Frank Water- 
house, of the Rochester Philharmonic, 
percussion; Henry Freeman, brass; 
Enid Knapp Bottsford, of Rochester, 
and Alexis Kaloff, ballet and stage 
dancing. Leo Sorochinsky, of Roch- 
ester, will be the choral conductor. 
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Farrar, Kreisler and 
Morini Hailed in 
Concerts 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 5.—Two favorite 
artists were heard recently in Pitts- 
burgh after an absence of several sea- 
sons. The first was Geraldine Farrar, 
who appeared under the auspices of 
the Art Society in Carnegie Music Hall 
on Oct. 24, singing Lieder by Mozart, 
Schumann, Schubert, Hugo Wolf and 
Strauss, and songs by Grétry, Bizet, 
Godard, Mendelssohn, Grieg, Rubin- 
stein and Ries. The singer’s matured 
artistry and the vivid projection of her 
songs were enhanced by the admirable 
accompaniments of Valentin Pavlov- 
sky, who also played two groups of 
solos. 

The second favorite was Fritz Kreis- 
ler, who completely filled Syria Mosque 
on Oct. 27 in the first of the B:egle 
series. Playing with his wonted 
charm and musicianship, the distin- 
guished violinist enthralled 4000 hear- 
ers in the Mendelssohn concerto, a Co- 
relli Suite, and shorter works by Schu- 
mann, Mozart, Stamitz, Cartier, Wie- 
niawski and Kreisler. The audience 
demanded many encores. The ever- 
admirable Carl Lamson was at the 
piano. 

Appearing in his first Pittsburgh re- 
cital, Samuel Kliachko, ’cellist, played 
at the Y. M. and Y. W. H. A. on Oct. 
22. Ably assisted at the piano by Earl 
Mitchell, the artist played a Rachmani- 
noff sonata and works by Fauré, Glaz- 
ounoff, Becker, Chopin, Ravel and 
Popper. Mr. Kliachko established him- 
self as a cellist of ability. 

In the same hall, on Oct. 26, Erika 
Morini played to an approving audi- 
ence a Wieniawski Concerto and many 


shorter pieces. The young artist re- 
vealed all the requisites of a concert 
violinist of the first rank. Theodore 
Saidenberg, at the piano, cooperated 
excellently with the violinist. 


Will Aid Foster Memorial 


The Tuesday Musical Club celebrated 
President’s Day in Memorial Hall on 
Oct. 21, the president, Mrs. A. B. 
Siviter, being honored. Marion Clark 
Bollinger arranged a fine program, in 
which Marie Stone Langston, con- 
tralto, was heard in songs by Gounod, 
Georges, Tchaikovsky, Chadwick, 
Rogers and Taylor. Marilla Kohary, 
pianist, played a Beethoven sonata and 
works by Bach, Brahms and Liszt. 
Earl Mitchell was the accompanist. 
The club announced that one of the 
members will give $10,000 to the 
Stephen Collins Foster Memorial if 
the club will raise a like sum. 

The Musicians Club held a meeting 
on Oct. 16 at Valentino’s. Harvey 
Gaul spoke on his recent trip to the 
Near East, emphasizing especially the 
geographical and _ historical back- 
grounds. At a future date he will dis- 
course on the music of the section. 

On Oct. 23 Esther Maria Boreale, 
pianist, and Robert Owrey, baritone, 
gave a recital at the P. M. I. Charles 
Simon, violinist, and Edith C. Lazear, 
soprano, gave a concert at the lrene 
Kaufmann Settlement on Oct. 19, as- 
sisted by Sybil Young and Ralph Le- 
wando. Elsie Breese Mitchell, so- 
prano, was heard before the Music 
Teachers’ Association of Youngstown, 
Ohio, on Oct. 14. 

Bertha Gerson, pianist of this city, 
a pupil of Dallmeyer Russell and Sel- 
mar Janson, has been awarded a Juil- 
liard Foundation scholarship. 


W. E. BENSWANGER 





Chamber music ensembles and an or- 
chestra of fifty will be conducted by 
Mr. Pye. 


The enrollment is at present about 


100 pupils, but the ‘interest already 
shown in the school indicates that there 
will be a much larger enrollment by 
the end of the month. 

Mr. Pye is a musician of high at- 
tainments. He received his musical 
education at the Imperial Conservatory 
of Music in Kieff, Russia, where he 
held a violin scholarship granted by 
Rachmaninoff, then director of all the 
Imperial Conservatories in Russia. At 
the conservatory, Mr. Pye studied un- 
der Kaspin and later under Auer and 
Sevecik. He appeared in concert in 
many cities of Russia. Coming to 
America before the World War, he 
made Rochester his home, being con- 
nected at one time with the former 
D. K. G. Institute of Musical Art, and 
later resigning to give more time to 
concert work and teaching. 

M. E. W. 





George Morgan to Give Novelties in 
New York Recital 


George Morgan, baritone, will be 
heard in recital on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 16, in the Barbizon-Plaza Con- 
cert Hall. Since his appearance last 
season in Town Hall, Mr. Morgan has 
concertized in Berlin, Paris, London 
and Vienna. He will be assisted by 
Frank Bibb, pianist, and a string quar- 
tet from the David Mannes School in 
a group of songs arranged for voice, 
piano and strings by Mr. Bibb. A 
manuscript song by Erné Balogh will 
have its first public hearing at this re- 
cital. 


Gilbert Ross Concludes Master Class in 
Denver 


Gilbert Ross, American violinist, re- 
cently returned to New York after an 
active Summer in Denver. Mr. Ross 
was associated with E. Robert Schmitz 
in his master class of chamber music 
and was head of the violin department 
for the summer term of the Rinquist 
School of Music at Denver. He gave 
seven concerts in Denver. 





ALICE 


MOCK 


Soprano 
Chicago Civic Opera 
Company 
Cencert Management: 


Arthur Judson 
113 W. 57th St., New York 
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Dresden Hears Opera Nove 
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Premiére of New Folk 
Opera Based on Grimm 
Tale and Revival of Span- 
ish Comedy, Both by Oth- 
mar Schoeck, Are Fea- 
tures of National Musi- 
cians’ Convention in Dres- 
den—Fritz Busch Wel- 
comed on Resuming Baton 
After Long Illness 


By GERALDINE DE CourRcy 


yy: Oct. 25.—The principal 
high light of the annual meeting 
of the National Association of German 
Composers and Music Teachers, which 
convened in Dresden from Oct. 2 to 7, 
was the premiére of Othmar Schoeck’s 
new one-act opera, “Vom Fischer und 
Syner Fru,” and the first performance 
of a revised version of the same com- 
poser’s “Don Ranudo,” which were 
given at the Dresden Opera on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 3, Fritz Busch conducting. 
Schoeck has long been considered 
one of the most lyrical of the new gen- 
eration of meistersingers. But his 
several works for the stage have never 
had the same degree of success as his 
song cycles, with the possible excep- 
tion of “Don Ranudo,” which has been 
repeatedly produced in Germany and 
Switzerland, Schoeck’s native country, 
in its original four-act form. The new 
work, which follows the latter by some 
thirteen years, is an opera in mini- 
ature of 40 minutes’ duration. It 
clearly shows the influence of those 
modern tendencies in composition 
which have developed during this 
period, although Schoeck has never 
aligned himself with the pioneering 
spirits whose attention has been riv- 
eted more on method than on music. 


Folk Tale Set to Music 


The libretto of this newest venture is 
based on the quaint old tale of the 
Brothers Grimm, which tells of the 
aspiring Frau Ilsebill and the complais- 
ant flounder who repays the mag- 
nanimity of the lady’s husband by 
crowning her Napoleonic wishes with 
instantaneous fulfillment. This good 
fortune continues until with untamed 
feminine ardor she attempts to out- 
Mussolini Mussolini and is flung, 
“Lucifer-like,” from the pinnacle of 
her attainments to serve as a perennial 
moral for other untempered ambitions. 

Schoeck has chipped away all but 
the bare conversational fabric, which 
leaves him little opportunity for spin- 
ning a dramatic symphony such as the 
tale suggested to Klose some thirty 
years ago. Having his pace set for 
him more or less by the meagerness 
of the material and the rapidity of its 
development, he employs a tonal tex- 
ture of short, sharply defined themes 
in the form of variations, thus paral- 
leling exactly the action of the story. 
Opening with a simple theme in A 
Major, the orchestration keeps consis- 
ent pace with the growing complexity 
of Frau Ilsebill’s ambition, culminat- 
ng in a fugue which then reverts sud- 
lenly to the opening theme as a musi- 
‘al illustration of the catastrophe. 

The vocal parts are austere in style, 
and for the distinctly parlando pas- 


sages are accompanied solely by the 
piano. For the rest, the instrumenta- 
tion is symphonic in treatment and 
manifests considerable originality and 
ingenuity and the otherwise indis- 
putable touch of an able craftsman. 
But it ticks off the minutes with the 
sketchy impersonality of an impres- 
sionist and never cuts deeply enough 
into the consciousness of the listener 
to leave more than a highly superficial 
effect. The intrinsic symbolism of the 
old tale has undoubtedly again proved 
too subtle to be minted successfully 
into music drama. 


An Artistic Production 


The extremely artistic and tasteful 
production was the work of Leonhard 
Fanto and Waldemar Staegemann, 
who managed in their respective réles 
of master of costume and of stagecraft 
to invoke a fascinating spirit of 
faerie. By the clever manipulation of 
a drop curtain and the scenic develop- 
ment of the “wishes” as tableaux vi- 
vants, Staegemann solved the problem 
imposed by the rapid change of scen- 
ery in a way that was as fascinating 
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Ities by Swiss Composer 
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Ursula Richter, Dresden 


Collaborators in the Recent Dresden Production of Two Operas by Othmar Schoeck: 

Left to Right, Leonhard Fanto, Who Designed the Décor and Costumes; the Com- 

poser; Waldemar Staegemann, Who Arranged the Mise-en-scéne, and Georg Brand, 
Director 





Ursula Richter, Dresden 


Claire Born and Max Hirzel in a Scene from Othmar Schoeck’s Opera, “Vom 


Fischer und Syner Fru,” 


in its charm as it was effective in its 
technic. Claire Born, Max Hirzel and 
Ivar Andresen, with their usual finish, 
contributed in large part to the suc- 
cess of the whole. 


“Don Ranudo” Revived 

“Don Ranudo,” the second work, was 
first produced in 1917 in the form of a 
four-act opera based on Holberg’s de- 
lightful comedy of the _ pontifical 
Spanish grandee who knelt in 
perpetual adoration before the altar of 
his ancestors. Although mildly suc- 
cessful wherever it has been given, 
the opera was slightly overweighted 
for its dramatic ballast. Schoeck has 
now improved it considerably by con- 
densing it to two acts of about thirty 
minutes each, adding an intermezzo 
for oboe, English horn and strings, 
which is filled with all the charming 
lyrical quality of many of his most de- 
lightful compositions. 

The opera as a whole undoubtedly 
shows a very transparent descent from 
several of the melodic giants of yore, 
but for the musical caviler with his 
hook baited for reminiscences, the 


at the Dresden Opera 


waters of all the modern operas will 
always yield plenty of fish. 


Score Contains Humor 


Caught by the delightful spirit of 
the plot (which was originally brought 
to Schoeck’s attention by Busoni), the 
music bubbles with humor and the 
suppleness and movement essential to 
a composition of this nature, so that it 
provides admirable operatic entertain- 
ment for lovers of refined comedy. It 
is difficult on one hearing to estimate 
correctly the relative merits of the 
two scores, which differ so greatly 
both in form and content and are the 
products of two such different periods, 
but it would seem as though the latter 
work sprang from a more inspired 
muse and is more indicative of the real 
field for Schoeck’s dramatic utterances. 

Friedrich Plaschke’s Don Ranudo 
was a masterpiece of characterization, 
ably seconded by the Donna Olympia 
of Jessika Kéttrek. Paul Schoeffler as 
Pedro and Liezel von Schuch as Leo- 
nore provided effective foils to com- 
plete the musical picture. 

The evening was also in the nature 


of an ovation for Fritz Busch, who has 
recently recovered from a long and 
serious illness. It was a_ distinct 
pleasure to hear him again, riding his 
orchestra to victory with all his accus- 
tomed verve and authority. 


Itinerary for German Opera Company’s 
Tour Announced 


The German Grand Opera Company, 
of which J. J. Vincent is managing di- 
rector, has announced the itinerary of 
its third countrywide American tour. 
The company will open its tour on Jan. 
5 in Washington and will conclude it 
with a week’s engagement in New York 
at the Jolson Theatre beginning March 
9. The following cities will be included 
in the tour: Washington, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Phoenix, El] Paso, Ama- 
rillo, Oklahoma City, Wichita, Sioux 
City, St. Paul, Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati and New York. The 
company of 150, including chorus and 
orchestra, will travel in a special train. 

Among principal artists of the com- 
pany not previously announced are 
Eleanor Starkey and Marie Masure, 
sopranos; Evelyn MacNevin, contralto; 
Siegmund Gronvelt, tenor, and Wil- 
fred Lafler and Edward Strauss, bari- 
tones. 


Belgo-American Festival Held 
Wanamaker Auditorium 


in 


In celebration of the centenary of 
Belgian independence, a Belgo-Ameri- 
can Festival was held in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium from Oct. 14 to 18, 
inclusive, with noted musicians and 
speakers participating in daily pro- 
grams. The event was given under the 
patronage of Prince de Ligne, Belgian 
Ambassador to the United States, and 
Princess de Ligne. Among the artists 
heard were Charles M. Courboin, or- 
ganist; Joseph Emonts, ’cellist of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony; 
Camille Plasschaert, violinist, and Eu- 
phrasie Stern, pianist. The event was 
under the direction of Alexander Rus- 
sell. 
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RODZINSKI MEN 
LAUNCH SEASON 


Los Angeles Orchestra 
Presents Opening 
Concert 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 5.—The Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, with Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski at the helm for his second 
season, began its eleventh year under 
the sponsorship of William A. Clark 
with its opening pair of concerts on 
the evening of Oct. 23 and the follow- 
ing afternoon. The Philharmonic Au- 
ditorium was crowded with an eager 
audience to applaud the initial pro- 
gram. The occasion witnessed the re- 
turn to the concertmaster’s chair of 
Sylvain Noack, who was associated 
with the orchestra in the early days 
of its existence. 

Dr. Rodzinski again showed his re- 
markable flair for program building in 
these opening concerts. Beginning 
with Respighi’s arrangement of the 
Bach Passacaglia, heard here two sea- 
sons ago in the Stokowski arrange- 
ment under that conductor’s leadership, 
the program listed the Brahms Fourth 
Symphony, Debussy’s “La Mer” and 
Ravel’s “Bolero.” The architectural 
beauty of the Bach was fully realized, 
although the majesty of the work is 
not fully revealed in the version of the 
Italian arranger. Conductor and or- 
chestra did not achieve their usual 
stride in the Brahms, though the sec- 
ond and third movements were of 
searching beauty. The Debussy work 
brought out the full powers of the or- 
chestra, revealing it as a virtuoso in- 
strument of the highest calibre. Ravel’s 
intoxicating piece, heard twice at the 
Bowl last Summer, was the tour de 
force of the program and brought re- 
sounding cheers that made a memor- 
able opening for an auspicious season. 

The orchestra seems to have achieved 
a grown-up stature under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Rodzinski. There is a sure- 
ness and certainty discernible in the 
various sections that betoken the full- 
fledged orchestra. The strings seemed 
conscious of the presence of Mr. Noack 
and the woodwinds were unusually 
good. Greater elasticity and refinement 
of utterance seemed to mark the play- 
ers’ efforts. 

In addition to its usual symphonic 
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concerts and radio concerts in Los An- 
geles, the orchestra will again visit 
nearby cities, including San Diego, 
Santa Monica, Santa Barbara and 
Pasadena. 

HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN 


DOUBLE CONCERTO 
DELIGHTS DETROIT 


Samaroff and Bauer Are 
Heard as Soloists with 
Symphony 


Detroit, Nov. 5.—Of special signifi- 
cance was the appearance here of Olga 
Samaroff and Harold Bauer in Mozart’s 
Concerto in E Flat Major for two 
pianos at the subscription concerts of 
the Detroit Symphony on Oct. 30 and 
31. A capacity audience was on hand 
to pay tribute to the artists, who per- 
formed at the first orchestral concert 
in Orchestral Hall ten years ago. The 
two pianists were given a justly de- 





served ovation. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
and the orchestra furnished splendid 
support. 


Schubert’s Seventh Symphony, a fea- 
ture of the program, was received with 
the same enthusiasm as the concerto. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch was forced to call 
the orchestra to its feet before the ap- 
plause subsided. The concerts started 
with a fine performance of Beethoven’s 
“Prometheus” Overture. 

The third of the Saturday night 
“pops” was given on Nov. 1. Victor 
Kolar, who is in charge of these con- 
certs, has already established the Sat- 
urday night concerts on a higher plane 
of popularity than the Sunday concerts 
of last year. Of the eight numbers 
given, the best received were Massenet’s 
“Alsatian Scenes”; Delibes’s Overture 
to “Le Roi l’a dit”; the “Valse Triste” 
of Sibelius; and Mr. Kolar’s own 
march, “Fair Land of Mine.” 

Isabelle Yalkovsky, pianist, was pre- 
sented in recital in the Colony Club, 
on Monday, Oct. 27, by the Detroit 
chapter of the Schubert Memorial, Inc. 
This was the first of three events ar- 
ranged for this season. 

HERMAN WISE 


Anna Earnshaw Returns from Concert 
Activities in Europe 


Anna Earnshaw, soprano, recently 
returned from several months of study 
and concertizing in Europe. Miss Earn- 
shaw sailed for Italy early in May and 
studied with Fernando Tanara in Milan 
until September, during which time she 
worked on operatic roles and song rep- 
ertoire. She sang in concerts at Monte- 
catini, near Florence; at the Lido and 
at St. Moritz, Switzerland, sailing for 
America in early October to resume 
her concert activities here. 


Fitchburg, Mass., to Have Annual Con- 
cert Course 


FITCHBURG, MAss., Nov. 5.—The an- 
nual entertainment course of the Fitch- 
burg Smith College Club will include 
concerts by the following: Nov. 17, 
Beatrice Weller, harpist, Iturbe Ortiz, 
pianist, assisting Carola Goya, Span- 
ish dancer; Dec. 9, Boston Sinfonietta, 
Arthur Fiedler conductor, assisted by 
Hizi Koyke, Japanese soprano. On 
Nov. 25 Branson de Cou will present a 
musical travelogue. 

Proceeds of the course are to be 
devoted to the Helen F. Stratton Mem- 
orial Scholarship Fund. J. F. K. 


KLEIBER MAKES BOW 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Gabrilowitsch Is Soloist at 
Concerts of Local 
Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—Erich Klei- 
ber made his local debut at the open- 
ing of the annual series of five concerts 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in the Academy on Oct. 20. His 
program, constructed along somewhat 
old-fashioned lines—in contrast to the 
programmatic piquancies and sym- 
phonic surprises of Mr. Stokowski— 
was keenly relished by the audience, 
upon whom the conductor made an ob- 
viously favorable impression. 

Schubert’s Symphony in C Major 
had a classical reading with very little 
deviation from the traditional, except 
the andante. Goldmark’s “Spring” over- 
ture, played in commemoration of the 
centenary of the composer’s birth, was 
once favored on Philadelphia Orches- 
tra programs by Fritz Scheel in the old 
days, a position it deserved on account 
of its melodiousness. A Dvorak scher- 
zo had much of the lilt of the waltz in 
it. The novelty was Louis Gruenberg’s 
symphonic poem, “The Enchanted Isle,” 
which seemed to require more of a pro- 
gram than the mere title. It was re- 
ceived hospitably, however, though a bit 
perplexedly. 


Gabrilowitsch as Soloist 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch was the soloist 
at the concerts of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Oct. 24 and 25, the Friday 
afternoon being conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski and the Saturday evening by 
Alexander Smallens. On both occasions 
the pianist, in his magnificent perform- 
ance of the Mozart Concerto in D Minor, 
received superb cooperative support 
from the orchestra. The symphony was 
the Fourth of Brahms and the open- 
ing number the “Egmont” Overture of 
Beethoven. This was Mr. Stokowski’s 
first German program of the season, 
and along the older, more conventional 
lines, and as in the case of Mr. Klei- 
ber’s, was greatly relished by the audi- 
ence. 

For the Oct. 31-Nov. 1 concerts Mr. 
Stokowski offered a program of vivid 
contrasts. The first half was devoted to 
a charmingly pictorial reading of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Schéhérazade” and the 
second half to Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre 
du Printemps.” It is only a matter of 
a couple of decades since the Rimsky 
was deemed very advanced music, but 


it is now familiarly accepted. May not 
the same acceptance be the destiny of 
the “Sacre”? Certainly fewer persons 
leave the hall when it is now played— 
and Mr. Stokowski sees that it is 
played fairly frequently. 

W. R. MURPHY 





NOVELTIES PLAYED 
BY SIMFONIETTA 


Gigli and Temianka Among 
Recitalists Heard in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Chamber String Simfonietta 
gave the first concert of its fifth sea- 
son in the ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford on Oct. 29, under the baton 
of Fabien Sevitzky. In the anniver- 
sary spirit the Handel Concerto in D 
minor and the Serenade for string or- 
chestra by Tchaikovsky were repeated 
from the very first program of the or- 
ganization. In addition the list con- 
tained a charming Adagio by Lekeu, 
a transcription of a Passacaglia by 
Handel, made by Harry Aleinikoff of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and dedi- 
cated to Mr. Sevitzky and the simfon- 
ietta, and two numbers for stringed in 
struments by Aaron Copland. 


The Copland works were very mod- 
ern in their content and scoring. 

Beniamino Gigli inaugurated the se- 
ries of concerts of the Penn Athletic 
Club on Oct. 26 in the ballroom of the 
clubhouse. He was in fine voice and 
sang with great dramatic force, espe- 
cially in several operatic arias. 

John Erskine and Connie Mack were 
among the guests of honor at the 
thirty-seventh annual luncheon with 
which the Matinee Musical Club opened 
its series of fortnightly meetings on 
Oct. 28 in the Bellevue ballroom. Fif- 
teen hundred members were present. 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Maschal, president, 
introduced the speakers, who included 
also Provost Penniman of the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania and Mayor Mack- 
ey. Among the other guests of honor 
were Ruth St. Denis, Mr. and Mrs. Ar 
thur Judson, Helen Ackroyd-Clare, 
Helen Pulaski Innes and Dr. Harry A. 
Sykes. 

Henri Temianka, the first graduate 
of the Curtis Institute of Music, was 
heard in recital in the Foyer of the 
Academy of Music on Oct. 29. His pro- 
gram included Ravel’s “Tzigane” and 
the A Major Polonaise of Wieniawski. 








DUO ART RECORDS 


aveusta COTTLOW canist 


SCHOOL OF ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Press comments on a recent recital by four students of Augusta Cottlow men- 
tion that they gave the impression of finished art. 


Studio: 385 Ft. Washington Ave., New York. Phone—Wads. 2906 
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EISTEDDFOD HELD IN JACKSON, OHIO 





Cleveland Orpheus Choir 
Awarded $1,500 Prize in 
National Event 


JACKSON, OHIO, Nov. 5.—The first 
national Eisteddfod to be held in this 
State, and the ninth annual competitive 
event to be given in this city of 7000 
took place Oct. 23 to 25. Thousands 
packed the auditorium to listen to 
choruses and soloists compete for the 
many prizes. The adjudicators were 
Dr. Daniel Protheroe, of Chicago; Pro- 
fessor L. Powell Evans, Atlantic City, 
and Dr. Lewis Watkins, of Philadelphia. 

The first evening was given over to 
boys’ and girls’ contests. Jackson won 
the high school girls’ chorus competi- 
tion, with R. R. Thomas conducting. 
John E. Jones, president of the 
Eisteddfod association, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome, 


Organizations winning honors on the 
second day were: grade schoo! chorus, 
Oak Hill School, Mrs. Harold Shel- 
linger, director; school band, Ashland, 
Ky., High School, under John Lewis; 
and church choir, King Avenue M. E. 
Church of Columbus, Herbert Huffman, 
director. Mr. Huffman is a graduate 
of the Dayton Westminster Choir 
School. 

On the final morning the noted guests 
included Governor Myers Y. Cooper, 
Senator S. D. Fess and Katherine 
Lewis, a visitor from Wales, who 
brought greetings from the Associated 
Societies of that country. The Colum- 
bus Dispatch Prize of $600 for the best 
women’s chorus went to the Harmonic 


Ladies’ Chorus of Lima, Ohio, led by 
Mark Evans, against six contesting 
choruses. The same conductor led the 
winning mixed chorus, the Lima Har- 
monic Club. A mixed quartet from 
the same town won the prize in its 
group. 

The Cincinnati College of Music was 
represented among the prize winners by 
an instrumental trio consisting of 
Adrian Wright, of Portsmouth; Cath- 
erine Dando, of Wellston, and Martha 
Culp, of Springfield. 


Cleveland Choir Wins Prize 


Interest reached its climax on Satur- 
day night in the competition between 
eight men’s choruses, numbering 750 
singers, for the Edwin S. Griffiths 
Memorial Prize of $1,500. A crowd of 
3000 sat until 1 a. m. to hear the 
choruses sing Palestrina’s “O bone 
Jesu” and Dr. Protheroe’s “Drontheim.” 
The award was won by the Orpheus 
Male Choir of Cleveland, conducted by 
Charles D. Dawe, which had been 
awarded first prize in the Wales 
Eisteddfod last year. The Cleveland 
Male Chorus, under William Hughes, 
was runner-up for the prize. Among 
the competitors were the Ohio State 
University Glee Club, under Herbert 
Wall; the Orpheus Club, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., John Jones Owen, director; the 
London Male Chorus, of London, On- 
tario, under George Lethbridge; the 
Jackson County Men’s Chorus, R. R. 
Thomas, director; the Lima Harmonic 
Chorus, under R. B. Mikesell; and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club, of Bal- 
timore, led by George Castelle. 

ROSWITHA CRANSTON SMITH 





Musicale Series Opened by Meta 
Schumann 


The first in the series of studio mu- 
sicales scheduled by Meta Schumann, 
the noted coach and teacher of singing, 
in which she will present a number of 
her advanced pupils, was given on the 
evening of Nov. 2. Miss Schumann in- 
troduced Anna Steck, lyric coloratura 
soprano, in a program of works by 
Handel, Mozart, Brahms, Meta Schu- 
mann and Thomas. Miss Steck re- 
vealed a promising voice of pleasing 
quality, and gave pleasure through a 
charming delivery of her well-chosen 
songs. She concluded with the aria 
“To son Titania” from Thomas’s “Mig- 
non,” in which the singer, who is but 
eighteen years of age, disclosed facile 
technique. Her work of the evening 
reflected much deserved credit on her 
training received from Miss Schumann, 
who gave sterling support at the piano. 

Ss. 


Philadelphia Music Club Plans Season 
of Many Activities 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Music Club, of which Mrs. 
Helen Ackroyd Clare is president, has 
issued its prospectus for the current 
season. Programs enlisting the talents 
of guest artists of prominence as well 
as of club members will be given twice 
a month in the ballroom of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford. The first is set for 
Nov. 11, to be preceded by a luncheon. 
On Nov. 25 the Women’s Symphony, 
under the conductorship of J. W. F. 
Leman, this year celebrating its tenth 
anniversary, will be presented. De- 
cember will include the annual card 
party and on Dec. 9 a Christmas cos- 
tume program. 

January will include a concert, a 
mid-Winter dance and a program by 
the club’s chorus. In February the 


club ensemble program and the annual 
junior program will be given. March 
will bring a concert by the Women’s 
Symphony, the annual luncheon and a 
dramatic program. The club year will 
end in April, this month including a 
concert, a ballet pantomime and a 
Spring program by the Club Chorus. 
Ellen Richmond Marshall is chairman 
of the program committee, and Ella 
Olden Hartung is sub-chairman. 
W. R. M. 


Werrenrath to Sing in Benefit for 
Orphan Home 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, will 
appear at the benefit performance of 
the Leake and Watts Orphan House in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Plaza on the 
evening of Nov. 20. 

Mr. Werrenrath is being kept very 
busy this season as vocal counsel of 
the National Broadcasting Company, in 
which capacity he supervises all the 
vocal ensembles and soloists and per- 
sonally conducts the National Orato- 
rio Society in regular broadcasts. 


Third Chamber Series Announced for 
Mannes School 


The third annual chamber music se- 
ries at the David Mannes Music School, 
to be given on five Sunday afternoons 
by the Stradivarius Quartet of New 
York, will be opened on Nov. 16. 
Messrs. Wolfinsohn, Pochon, Moldavan 
and Warburg will play the Brahms A 
Minor Quartet, which will be preceded 
by an explanatory talk by Leopold 
Mannes, and three pieces by Ernest 
Bloch, Prelude, “Night” and “Tonga- 
taboo.” The series, though designed 
primarily for students, is open to a 
limited number of subscribers. 





Stanckford 


Denoe Leedy, Pianist and Member of 

the Faculty at the Cleveland Institute, 

Who Was Heard in a Recent Recital at 
the School 





Wagenaar Work to Be Given in London 
and Amsterdam 


Bernard Wagenaar, composer, re- 
ceived a cablegram from Willem Men- 
gelberg on Oct. 31 stating that the 
Dutch conductor has his “Sinfonietta” 
scheduled for performance in London 
on Nov. 10. Mr. Mengelberg will also 
perform the work, of which he gave 
the premiere in New York last year, in 
Amsterdam this season. 
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Denoe Leedy Is Heard 
in Piano Recital at 
Cleveland Institute 





CLEVELAND, Nov. 5.—-Denoe Leedy, a 
new member of the faculty at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, gave a 
recital recently at the Institute in which 
his musical endowments were revealed 
to good advantage. Mr. Leedy disclosed 
personal and artistic qualities that 
should guarantee him a secure place in 
the esteem of Clevelanders and friends 
of the Institute. 

The program on this occasion was 
well diversified. Opening with Schu- 
mann’s Fantasie, Op. 17, Mr. Leedy 
gave a performance in keeping with 
the inherent virility of the work. The 
middle portion of the program presented 
brief essays in modernistic idioms, in 
which the pianist seemed quite at home. 
Ravel’s “Ondine” was delivered with 
the requisite fluency and charm. Four 
pieces by Milhaud from the “Saudades 
do Brazil’ were well played and made 
to sound actually better than their in- 
trinsic materials imply. Bartok’s “Al- 
legro Barbaro,” with its pungency and 
rude abandon, were finely realized in 
Mr. Leedy’s performance. Brahms’s 
Intermezzo, Op. 17, No. 2, and the 
Rhapsodie, Op. 119, Debussy’s exquisite 
“Soirée dans Grenade” and Chopin’s 
fourth Ballade proved the artist’s ver- 
satility. A. 8. 





Gina Winnera, soprano, sang with 
great success to a sold-out house in 
Akron, Ohio, on Oct. 21, under the 
auspices of the Akron Tuesday Musical 
Club. Walter Golde was the accompan- 
ist. 





1. Nocturne, in G Minor 
2. Humoresque Hebraique 
} 








traditional music. 





lovely lullaby. 


Medium voice. 


material. 


179 Tremont St. 





ew, Interesting, 
Different! 


Four Concert Transcriptions from the Works of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, by Richard Burmeister 


|. Sarabande, from the sixth English suite 50 
2. Gavotte, from the third English suite .50 
3. Sarabande, from the second English suite 45 
4. Bourree, from the second English suite ° .60 


Arranged and enriched by a master of the art of transcrip- 
tion. They are not difficult and range in Grade from IV to V 
-——study pieces of the highest possible order. 


For the Violoncello and Piano, by Abraham Chasins 


Every composition of Mr. Chasins is of deep significance. The 
Nocturne is in fluent 6/8 time, thoughtful and authoritative. 
The Humoresque is imbued with 
Neither is of pronounced difficulty. 


Songs 


| 
Let the Shooting Stars Play Tag (Lullaby)  .50 
by A. Walter Kramer 


High voice for recital, concert, radio and teaching use. This 
is Mr. Kramer in his best and most charming mood. An ideal, 


The King of China’s Daughter .50 
by A. Walter Kramer 


Exotic, delightful words to delightful music. 
Neither of these songs is difficult and they are ideal teaching 


Oliver Ditson Com pany 
Bostow Tew Tork 


50 
.60 


the melancholy of Hebrew 


10 E. 34th St. 
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CHICAGO CONCERTS 
PRESENT VARIETY 


Noted Artists Appear 
in Mid-Western 
Metropolis 





CuicaGo, Nov. 5.—Many artists of 
note have occupied the recital halls 
during the last fortnight. Geraldine 
Farrar, assisted by Valentin Pavlosky, 
pianist, gave a recital in Orchestral 
Hall on Oct. 19. Carl Friedberg, pi- 
anist, gave his annual program before 
a large body of students and musicians 
in the Studebaker Theatre on the same 
day. The Lener String Quartet gave 
the first of a series of concerts in the 
same theatre on Oct. 26. 

La Argentina, appearing for the 
first time on the large stage of Or- 
chestra Hall, completely sold out the 
house on Oct. 28, making necessary a 
return engagement in two weeks. 
Jascha Heifetz played in Orchestra 
Hall on Nov. 2, exciting the usual 
frenetic enthusiasm. Frieda Hempel 
attracted a large audience to the 
Studebaker Theatre on the same after- 
noon. Vera Mirova was welcomed home 
after a European tour in a dance re- 
cital at the Playhouse on Oct. 19. 

Among the debutants were Henri 
Temianka, a gifted young violinist 
commanding a fine technic and a pol- 
ished style, in the Civic Theatre on 
Oct. 19; Isabelle Yalkovsky, ge Chicago 
pianist who has gained laurels else- 
where, met with splendid success for 
her intelligent playing of a compre- 
hensive program in the Civic Theatre 
on Nov. 2; Dorothy Zion, Chicago vio- 
linist, heard in the Civic Theatre on 
Oct. 26; Albert Steindel, violinist, in 
recital in Orchestra Hall on Oct. 26. 


Opera Orchestra in Concert 


A concert by the Civic Opera Or- 
chestra, under Charles Lauwers, was 
given as an American Legion benefit in 
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English Duo-Pianists Arrive for Tour 


the Civic Opera House on Oct. 19. Isa- 
dore Berger, the new concertmaster of 
the orchestra, was soloist in the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto. 

Beethoven’s last four string quartets 
were played in two cancerts before 
large audiences at the Chicago Wom- 
an’s Club Theatre on Oct. 19 and 26 by 
the Chicago String Quartet: Herman 
Felber, first violin; Rudolph Reiners, 
second violin; Emilio Sylvester, viola, 
and Theodore Du Moulin, ’cellist. 

A concert for the benefit of the mu- 
sic department of De Paul University 
was given at Orchestra Hall on Oct. 
20 by Eusebio Concialdi, baritone, of 
the faculty, and Arthur Becker, pianist, 
director of the school. Mr. Concialdi 
sang a various list of songs and arias, 
with a robust, resonant voice, and an 
intelligent style. Mr. Becker provided 
excellent accompaniments, and in Zan- 
ella’s “Tempo di Minuetto” and Doh- 
nanyi’s Rhapsody in C Major proved 
himself a soloist of abundant technic 
and choice musical taste. 

One of the most novel recital pro- 
grams of recent date was that of Edith 
Mansfield, soprano, at Kimball Hall on 
Oct. 21. She listed for first perform- 
ance Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Shakes- 
peare songs besides well selected songs 
by A. Walter Kramer and Cyril Scott, 
all of which she had coached with the 
composers. Miss Mansfield’s voice is 
of a fresh, youthful quality, flexible 
and with considerable power. Her 
taste in interpretation was no less than 
that in program making. 

Margaret Heywood Wood went out 
of the beaten track in listing Pizzetti’s 
“Tre Sonetti del Petrarca” and six 
songs of Richard Trunk on her recital 
program at Curtiss Hall on Oct. 23. 
Miss Wood is a serious, intelligent 
singer, whose success was commensur- 
ate with her ability. The Catholic Ca- 
sino Male Chorus gave a well attended 
concert in Kimball Hall under the di- 
rection of Joseph N. Moos on Oct. 29. 

The season of the Skalski Orchestra 
at Kimball Hall, which will consist of 
three concerts a day, seven days a 
week, with matinees on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, began on Oct. 30. An excel- 
lent orchestra has been assembled for 
the audacious venture, and on the 
three programs of the first week, di- 
vided into classic, semi-popular and 
popular, many interesting compositions 
were listed for performance. The solo- 
ists for the first week were: Esther 
Cadkin, soprano; Ralph Dobbs, pianist; 
George Grammer-Smith, baritone; Mil- 
dred Orne, soprano; Earl Alexander, 
tenor; and Janiva Kurri, dancer. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


SORORITY OPENS SERIES 








Kansas City Morning Musicales Aid 
Scholarship Fund 


KANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 5.—The Mu 
Phi Epsilon Sorority, whose concerts 
have added substantially to local mu- 
sical activities, inaugurated its tenth 
season on the morning of Oct. 17. Or- 
ganized for the purpose of aiding 
worthy talent, the society has granted 
twenty-seven scholarships from pro- 
ceeds gained from the Morning Musi- 
cale Series. For this purpose over $10,- 
000 has been expended. 

On the first program, given in the 
ballroom of the Hotel President, the 
following members and guest artists 
were heard: Rose Ann Carr, soprano; 
Mrs. C. R. McAllister, contralto; Cath- 
erine Hatch, Mrs. Franklin Murphy 
and Mrs. Joseph Easley, pianists; Stan- 
ley Deacon, baritone; Margaret Fowler 
Forbes and Alice Street, violinists; 
Isabel Curdy, viola, and Fred Hart- 
wig, double bass. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





After a fall season 
which included appear- 
ances at the Liége Fes- b 
tival, in London and in & 
Holland, Ethel Bartlett 


and Rae Robertson, | 
two-piano __ specialists, ; 
have returned to this | 


country for their third 
tour. These pianists 
have enjoyed the ap- 
probation of American 
audiences, and are 
booked for many con- 
certs here. Their tour 
opened in Baltimore on 
Nov. 2, and subsequent 
dates include a New 
York concert in the 
Barbizon-Plaza on Jan. 
19. They will remain 
in this country until 
Feb. 1. Miss Bartlett 
is Mrs. Robertson in 
private life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert- 
son played their first 
two-piano recital in 
1925. 
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Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, Duo-Pianists from 
England, Photographed on the Mauretania as They 
Arrived in This Country for Their Third Tour 





SERIES FOR BILTMORE 





Annual Musicales Announced by R. E. 
Johnston 


The sixteenth season of Biltmore Mu- 
sicales began on Nov. 7 in the ball- 
room of the Biltmore Hotel, under the 
management of R. E. Johnston. Anna 
Case, soprano; Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and Horace 
Britt, ‘cellist, appeared in the open- 
ing event. The dates of the remaining 
musicales are Nov. 21, Dec. 5 and 19, 
Jan. 9 and 23, and Feb. 6 and 20. 

Artists engaged for the series are 
Margaret Bergin, contralto; Santa Bi- 
ondo, soprano; Claudio Frigerio, bari- 
tone, all of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Louis Graveure, tenor; Ann Hamilton, 
soprano; Yvette LeBray, contralto; 


MOY 


Mischa Levitzki, pianist; Geraldine Leo, 
violinist; Mary McCormic, soprano, of 
the Chicago Opera; Emma Otero, col- 
oratura soprano; Nikolai Orloff, vian- 
ist; Donald Pirnie, baritone; Alberto 
Salvi, harpist; John Charles Thomas, 
baritone of the Chicago and Philadel- 
phia Opera companies; Harrington 
Van Hoesen, baritone; Ignacy Weissen- 
berg, violinist, and others to be an- 
nounced iater. 

Godowsky’s Son Marries Sister of 

George Gershwin 

Leopold Godowsky, Jr., son of the 
noted pianist, and Frances Gershwin, a 
sister of George Gershwin, composer, 
were married in New York on Nov. 2. 
A message of congratulation was re- 
ceived from the father of the bride- 
groom, who was in Vienna. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
cardboard ships on trolleys meet as did 
those of the Dutchman and Daland. 

On the Dutchman’s entrance in Act IT 
the change in lights adds nothing. It 
is an artificial touch without point and 
should be eliminated. The acting of 
the sailors throughout, notably in the 
last act, was unconvincing. Their ter- 
ror at the song of ghostly sailors on the 
Dutchman’s ship was mild, their confu- 
sion polite. Wilhelm von Wymetal di- 
rected the stage as though this opera 
was for him a premiere, not a revival. 


Good Work by Bodanzky 


Musically there was much that was 
fine. Artur Bodanzky gave a magnifi- 
cent account of himself, vitalizing every 
important instrumental commentary. 
Thus the orchestra, save for some bun- 
gling in the horns, was decidedly capa- 
ble and in some places strikingly elo- 
quent. 

Friedrich Schorr in the title role dis- 
tinguished himself with a portrayal 
that is a masterpiece. Few, if any, 
equal him. His restraint was unfor- 
gettable in Act II, where he stood his 
eyes fixed on Senta, a pathetic picture 
of wonder, deeply moved by her beauty. 
Vocally, too, he was admirable in every 
respect. His Dutchman stands high in 
his gallery of Wagner roles. 

As Senta, Maria Jeritza seemed mis- 
cast, offering little to satisfy those who 
admire her art. To begin with, the 
music is high for her and her opening 
phrases troubled her greatly. She 
strove to reach the pitch, only too often 
without success. Apart from this, her 
delineation of the blond Norwegian 
maid, though too dreamy, did not lack 
human feeling, conceived as though in 
trance throughout. Her truly radiant 
beauty—she was very beautiful in 
countenance — suggests the maiden 
whom Wagner has described in his text. 


New Singers Begin Well 


There were two debuts, Ivar Andre- 
sen, a Norwegian bass, as Daland, and 
Hans Clemens, a German tenor, as the 
Steersman. Mr. Andresen, possessor 
of a good bass organ, proved himself a 
worthy artist and a routined actor. In 
Mr. Clemens the Metropolitan has a 
new light tenor for secondary parts, 
who is far above the average singer of 
the type. His quality is a beautiful 
one, as indicated in his song in Act I. 
Rudolf Laubenthal as Erik sang lustily 
with open tone and acted, as he has in 
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“Flying Dutchman” Revived at Metropolitan 











Carlo Edwards 


the past, conventionally. Marion Telva 
was capable as Mary. 

The choral singing, both of the maids 
and of the sailors, reflected credit on 
Giulio Setti, who once more prepared 
his singers in masterly fashion. 

There was a very large audience and 
it recalled the after act. 
At the close Messrs. Bodanzky, Soudei- 


singers eacn 


kine and Setti were also called before 
the curtain. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s first revival of 
the season is, because of Mr. Schorr’s 


Dutchman and Mr. Bodanzky’s conduct- 
ing, worthy of great praise. Mr. Bo- 
danzky is to be especially congratulated 
for having cut so sparingly. It is to be 
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© Mishkin 
Two New Singers 
Debuts at the Metropolitan Revival of 


Who Made Their 

“The Flying Dutchman”: Left, Ivar 

Andresen, Bass, as Daland; Above, Hans 

Clemens, Tenor, Who Was the Steers- 
man 


hoped that it will become his habit 

“The Flying Dutchman” will prob- 
ably hold the boards for but a season 
or two. It will be heard during that 
time with interest by many who have 
never heard it before. Of these there 
were more than a few in Saturday’s 
matinee audience, young Wagnerites, 
to whom all Wagner is an emotional ex- 
perience, be it “Dutchman” or “Parsi- 
fal.” 

A Spirited “Walkiire” 


“Walkiire,” on the second night of 
the season, Oct. 29, had the benefit of 
a spirited and at times impressive per- 
formance, which marked Artur Bodan- 
zky’s debut for the season. The or- 
chestra, notwithstanding some ragged 
playing, rose finely to the conductor’s 
musicianly conception of the score. 
Chief among the singers must be men- 
tioned Friedrich Schorr for his familiar 
superb portrayal as Wotan, and Ger- 
trude Kappel, for a finely sympathetic 
Briinnhilde when not too sorely tried 
by her Valkyr measures. Maria Miil- 
ler was decidedly more successful with 
the music of Sieglinde than she had 
been as Aida on opening night. Karin 
Branzell was also in her true métier as 
a warm-toned and regal Fricka. The 
Siegmund of Walther Kirchhoff is less 
effective than his remarkable Loge and 
the tenor seemed not in the best voice. 
William Gustafson repeated his fa- 
miliar, sonorous Hunding. The Val- 
kyries’ roles were sung energetically by 


Mmes. Manski, Wells, Besuner, Bour- 
skaya, Telva, Wakefield, Divine and 
Flexer. The stage was carefully super- 


vised by Ernst Lert, the final tableau 
being impressive as customarily. M. 


Beatrice Belkin’s Debut 


The season’s first double bill was 
“Hansel und Gretel” and “Pagliacci,” 
on the evening of Oct. 30. The cast of 
Humperdinck’s fairy opera included 
Editha Fleischer, Queena Mario and 
Dorothee Manski, and Gustav Schiitzen- 
dorf in the main roles, Dorothea Flexer 
as the Sandman and Beatrice Belkin 
making her Metropolitan debut as the 
Dew Fairy. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 

“Pagliacci” was interpreted by Lu- 
crezia Bori as Nedda, Mr. Martinelli as 
Canio, Mr. Danise as Tonio and Messrs. 
Bada and Cehanovsky in the other 
parts. Mr. Bellezza conducted. 

The Humperdinck work had an illu- 
minating and altogether satisfactory 
rendition. Miss Belkin’s voice, though 
of very light calibre, sounded pure and 
sweet, and she sang with authority. 
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The other artists displayed generosity 
in giving her the curtain by herself. 
Mme, Mario sang delightfully and Miss 
Manski’s Witch was admirable beyond 
description. 

“Pagliacci” had a more or less rou- 
tined performance. Mr. Danise and Mr. 
Martinelli won salvos of applause after 
their big moments, and Miss Bori had 
her customary cordial reception. H. 


Ponselle and Gigli Re-enter 


Rosa Ponselle made her re-entry for 
the season in Meyerbeer’s “L’Afri- 
cana” on the evening of Oct. 31. She 
was supported by Beniamino Gigli as 
Vasco and Nanette Guilford as Inez, 
and Mario Basiola as Nelusko. The 
remainder of the cast included Messrs. 
Ludikar, Ananian, Bada, Rothier, Gan- 
dolfi and Altglass, and Miss Wakefield. 
Tullio Serafin conducted. 

Miss Ponselle’s singing has lost noth- 
ing in the months since she has ap- 
peared here in her home opera house. 
The voice is as beautiful and brilliant 
as ever, and her acting shows steady 
improvement. It was an excellent bit 
of work. Mr. Gigli had his customary 
ovation after “O Paradiso” and was ap- 
plauded here and there throughout the 
opera. The remainder of the cast was 
adequate if not distinguished. H. 

The First “Faust” 

The first popular Saturday night op- 
era was Gounod’s “Faust,” with Ar- 
mand Tokatyan singing admirably in 
the title role. Editha Fleischer sang 
Marguerite, Gladys Swarthout, Siebel, 
and Philine Falco, Marthe. Giuseppe 
De Luca was Valentine, Ezio Pinza, 
Mephistopheles, and James Wolfe, 
Wagner. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

The cast, incidentally, had not a sin- 
gle native French singer in it, but the 
level of vocalization was, nevertheless, 
high and the audience greeted the in- 
dividual artists with enthusiasm. J. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The first Sunday Night Concert was 
given on Nov. 1, the soloists being Bea- 
trice Belkin, coloratura soprano, who 
had made her debut in the house three 
nights earlier; Leonora Corona and 
Falco, sopranos; Dorothea Flexer, con- 
tralto; Armand Tokatyan, tenor; Ma- 
rio Basiola, baritone, and Leon Rothier, 
bass. 

The first part of the program in- 
cluded solos by Miss Belkin, Mr. Basi- 
ola and Mr. Rothier, who were heard 
in arias from “Barber of Seville,” 
“Pagliacci” and “Norma” respectively. 
The chorus sang the Hymn to the Sun 
from Mascagni’s “Iris,” and the or- 
chestra under Wilfred Pelletier played 
the Overture to Verdi’s “Sicilian Ves- 
pers.” Miss Belkin scored a real hit 
in the aria “Una voce poco fa.” 

The second part of the program con- 
sisted of “Cavalleria Rusticana” in con- 
cert form sung by Mmes. Corona, Falco 
and Flexer, and Messrs. Tokatyan and 
Basiola. The customarily large audi- 
ence was in attendance. J. 
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WORCESTER FORMS 
CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


Plan New Auditorium— 
Local Symphony Is 
Reorganized 


WORCESTER, MAssS., Nov. 5.—A Civic 
Music Association has been formed in 
Worcester, as one of some 170 cities 
now operating under this plan. Between 
Oct. 15 and 25 a band of volunteer work- 
ers secured more than 1200 members. 
At least three concerts will be pre- 
sented in Mechanics Hall this season, 
the dates and attractions to be an- 
nounced later. 

The officers of the association are: 
Mayor Michael J. O’Hara, honorary 
president; the Rev. Thomas Sherrard 
Roy, president; Mrs. David W. Arm- 
strong, Dr. Thomas F. Kenney, and 
Caroline Kiel Staff, vice-presidents; 
Ruth Krehbiel-Jacobs, secretary, and 
Frederick E. Tucker, treasurer. The 
board of directors includes twenty-four 
men and women representative of vari- 
ous Worcester educational and musical 
groups. 

Announcements of concerts by visit- 
ing artists for the Autumn and Winter 
indicate renewed interest in various 
local musical enterprises. The Worces- 
ter Oratorio Society will shortly com- 
mence its rehearsals for “Messiah,” 
with a chorus of several hundred. 


Damrosch Opens Series 


Walter Damrosch opened the Fine 
Arts course at Clark University on Oct. 
15 with a lecture-recital on “Die Wal- 
kiire.” Many Worcester people were 
eager to see and hear in person this vet- 
eran musician, familiar to them on 
radio programs. 

Mrs. Benjamin B. Snow has an- 
nounced the dates and programs of 
three Sunday afternoon musicales to be 
given in the ballrom of the Bancroft 
Hotel. Under Mrs. Snow’s manage- 
ment during the past two seasons, 
these musicales have assumed a fa- 
vored place in the local calendar. The 
series will open on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 4, with a recital by Marion Kerby, 
contralto, and John J. Niles, tenor. 
Early in February, Marian Anderson, 
contralto, will present a program. The 
early March musicale will present 
George Copeland, pianist. 

The Worcester Philharmonic Orches- 
tral Society, which made its debut on 
May 19 last, under the baton of Alex- 
ander Blackman, has resumed regular 
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rehearsals, with a membership of fifty- 
two. This enterprise originated in the 
Fall of 1928, and had, by the Spring 
of 1930, assumed sufficient importance 
to interest a large circle of sponsors, 
patrons and patronesses. The members 
of the orchestra receive no compensa- 
tion, except the pleasure of undertak- 
ing music of the symphonic type. 
Percy E. Tolman is president of the 
society and manager of the orchestra. 
Plans are being made for a second con- 
cert. 


Worcester Symphony Revived 


The Worcester Symphony, conducted 
by Daniel Silvester, presented its first 
concert of the season on Oct. 24, in 
Westboro, for 400 members and guests 
of the Woman’s Club. Space limited 
the orchestra to thirty-five musicians, 
although sixty men are available and 
are practising for future concerts. This 
orchestra was active in pre-war days, 
and brought many famous artists to 
Worcester for its concerts. A recent 
reorganization has given the orchestra 
new life. JOHN F. KYES, JR. 





Schubert Memorial Concert to Present 
Three Artists 


The Schubert Memorial, Inc., will 
give a concert on Friday evening, Nov. 
21, at Carnegie Hall, at which Flora 
Collins, soprano, Sascha Gorodnitzki, 
pianist, and Olga Zundel, ’cellist, the 
three young artists chosen in its recent 
nation-wide contest, will be presented. 
The soloists will appear with eighty 
members of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Rudolph Ganz con- 
ducting. 

The program will include the “Frei- 
schiitz” Overture by the orchestra; 
Wagner’s “Stehe Still” and “Der 
Engel,” orchestrated by Mottl, and a 
group of songs by Duparc, Brahms and 
Schubert, sung by Miss Collins with 
Lillie Sang-Collins at the piano; a 
Haydn ’Cello Concerto, played by Miss 
Zundel, and the Liszt Concerto in E 
Flat for piano and orchestra, with Mr. 
Gorodnitzki as soloist. 


Ethel Mackey and Mary Emerson to 
Give New York Recital 

Ethel Mackey, soprano, and Mary 
Emerson, pianist, will give their annual 
recital in the Barbizon-Plaza Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 12. Miss Mackey 
will contribute songs by Handel, Schu- 
bert and Brahms, a French group and 
five works by British composers, in- 
cluding “When Children Play,” by H. 
Walford Davies. Miss Emerson will be 
heard in the Gavotte by Gluck-Brahms 


and numbers by Paradies, Chopin and 
Debussy. 
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Audiences from Berlin to Broadway 


Are Much the Same, Pianist Finds: 
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Marvine Maazel, the young Russian pianist, who 
in the accompanying article records his impres- 
sions of audiences, will open his current American 
concert season with a recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 26.—Ed., Musical America. 

HE question which has been most 

often asked me in foreign countries 
and in the United States is: “What 
differences do you find among various 
publics?” 

Everyone at all familiar with na- 
tionalistic inclinations knows of the 
generally credited conception that the 
Italians are temperamental, excitable 
and “hot-headed”’; the Dutch cold, 
aloof, and perhaps phlegmatic; the 
Germans cultured, dignified, and pos- 
sibly pompous; the Viennese light- 
hearted and cheery; and the English 
reserved and bored. Though there is 
doubtless some basis for these beliefs, 
my experience on the concert platform, 
has convinced me that the accepted 
ideas are not entirely true. 


Exploding Some Fallacies 


It seems to me that there are greater 
differences in the various audiences of 
one country than in national charac- 
teristics of several countries. In fact, 
there are so many subtle psychological 
conditions, so many hidden causes be- 
neath the surface of every concert 
which are partly responsible for the 
changing temperature of audiences, 
that it is difficult to classify them 
clearly. The weather, the hall, the 
day, the program, the artist’s personal- 
ity, the number of people in the audi- 
ence, the artist’s skill, the class of 
people who are present in the majority, 
and other incidental considerations all 
have a bearing on the attitude and re- 
action of an audience. 


Americans’ Culture Vindicated 


Many people abroad have the chil- 
dish idea that the: American people are 
interested mostly in boxing and bank- 
ing, and know nothing whatever about 
music, paying for the best artists be- 
cause they have the money, not by 
reason of discrimination. Americans, 
on the other hand, are almost naive in 
their attitude that, musically, Europe 
is far superior to the United States. 
Both extreme views are wrong. 

In having the best artists, America 
has become as cultured and as critical 








Marvine Maazel, Russian Pianist, Who 
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of European Capitals to Resume His 

Concert Appearances in the United 
States 


as any country in the world, if not 
more so. Last year I played in a small 
Virginia city. I am certain the audi- 
ence was of distinctly American stock. 
Yet I have never had a quicker and 
more gratifying response from any Eu- 
ropean audience. As for Europe, I 
have met many people all over the Con- 
tinent who know as little about music 
as the musically ignorant here. 


Each country has its percentage of 
people who are indifferent to good 
music, people who seek other entertain- 
ment, and who are, through lack of 
education, completely out of their ele- 
ment in listening to serious programs. 
However, the universal use of radio 
and the interest of all classes in its 
music, are I think resulting in an in- 
creasing appreciation for music of 
quality. 

Audiences are sometimes deceived 
as to the quality of an artist because 
of a brilliantly played virtuoso com- 
position, clever publicity, or shrewdly 
practiced effects. Time, however, auto- 
matically purifies impressions. Listen- 
ers eventually learn discrimination and 
respect for quality. Though there are 
exceptions, I believe that a really fine 
artist can win success anywhere, if his 
standard of performance remains high. 

MARVINE MAAZEL 





Dorothy Bowen Heard in Many 
Engagements 

CuiIcaco, Nov. 5.—Dorothy Bowen, 
soprano, in a recent appearance before 
the Musicians’ Club of Women, sang 
one of the songs of Busoni, which she 
had sung at the memorial services held 
by the Fascists at the composer’s birth- 
place. Miss Bowen recently sang for 
the Chicago Artists’ Association, and 
during October was soloist with the 
Springfield Civic Orchestra. On Nov. 
23 she will sing in concert at the Irv- 
ing Park Lutheran Church, and during 
the same month will appear with the 
Lener Quartet at a private musicale. 
Future engagements include appear- 
ances before the Beachview Club and a 
recital in Oak Park. 





Mary Lewis Goes Under Hurok 
Management 

Mary Lewis, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been added to the list of distinguished 
European and American artists under 
the management of S. Hurok. Miss 
Lewis will tour in recitals and concerts 
under this direction in the future. 
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Concerts and Recitals 


(Continued from page 32) 





Haydn and Mozart which began the 
program. Later groups included works 
by Brahms, Schiitt, Zeckwer, Debussy, 
Infante, Palmgren and Liszt. The audi- 
ence was a numerous one and was ob- 
viously interested. J. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pianist 


As the first of the Judson Celebrity 
Artists’ Concerts, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
gave his only New York recital of the 
season in Carnegie Hall before a 
crowded house on the evening of Oct. 
28. The program included Bach’s Chro- 
matic Phantasy and Fugue, Beethoven’s 
C Minor Sonata, Op. 10; Schumann’s 
C Major Phantasy; a Chopin Ballade 
and a Nocturne; the Brahms Rhap- 
sody, Op. 119; Liadoff’s Barcarolle in 


F Sharp, and Paderewski’s Théme 
Varié, Op. 16. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s Bach is  mel- 


lifluous, and even when fortissimo, is 
always suave. In the present instance 
it was a delicious bit of playing. The 
Beethoven must have brought joy to its 
admirers through the exquisite mu- 
sicianship and beautiful tone expended 
upon it. In the Schumann Phantasy, 
however, Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s best play- 
ing was done. It was a monumental, 
transcendent piece of piano playing, 
leaving nothing to be desired. This 
was echoed in the Brahms. Through- 
out the recital Mr. Gabrilowitsch main- 
tained the high level of excellence which 
has always been his characteristic. 


Frances Sebel, Soprano 


Frances Sebel, soprano, gave a pro- 
gram of arias and songs in the Barbi- 
zon-Plaza Auditorium on the evening of 
Oct. 28, with Madeleine Marshall at the 
piano. 

Miss Sebel sang the “Ave Maria” 
from Bruch’s “Feuerkreuz,” and the 
aria of Lia from Debussy’s “Prodigal 
Son” which threatens already to be- 
come the season’s program-pest. There 
were Schubert songs well sung, and 
Spanish numbers in costume, also Hun- 
garian ones in national garb. The ar- 
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tist’s work was excellent and evoked 
much applause from a large audience. 
Miss Marshall’s accompaniments were 
not the least feature of the recital. H. 


Olga Averino, Soprano 


Olga Averino, soprano, who gave two 
recitals here last season, sang in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 29. 
Alexander Siloti was the accompanist. 

From the fact that Mme. Averino is 
steadily improving in her manner of 
singing, one gathers that she has not 
yet reached her ultimate development. 
The voice is one of natural beauty and 
individual timbre and well produced. 
As yet, however, Mme. Averino does 
not project much in the way of inter- 
pretation and her best singing was done 
in numbers of placid content rather 
than those with dramatic or emotional 
meaning. Two Bach arias were the 
high spot, both musically and vocally, 
of the program. Mr. Siloti’s presence 
on the platform lent réclame to the oc- 
casion, but more felicitous accompani- 
ments have been heard in the same 
auditorium. 


Jan Smeterlin, Pianist 


Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist, made 
his American debut in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 29, amply justify- 
ing the European reports of his artistic 
prowess, and arousing the enthusiasm 
of a large audience. 

Schubert’s Sonata in A Minor, Op. 
143, which opened his program, was 
given a highly sensitive performance, 
the concluding allegro movement prov- 
ing a fine vehicle for the demonstration 
of his ample technique and mastery of 
contrasting effects. In the twenty-four 
Chopin Preludes which followed Mr. 
Smeterlin further displayed a lovely, 
singing touch and poetic feeling, grate- 
fully devoid of sentimentality. Three 
Etudes by his countryman, Szymanow- 
ski, de Falla’s Andaluza and the 
Strauss-Godowsky “Kiinstlerleben” con- 
cluded the program brilliantly. E. 


Winifred Christie Heard Again 


Winifred Christie appeared in re- 
cital on the Bechstein-Moor double key- 
board piano at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium on Thursday afternoon, Oct. 30, 
before a capacity audience. 
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The gifted Scottish pianist was 
heard in several old-time works, as 
well as Bach’s famous Chaconne, which 
she delivered with complete authority. 
Her hearers found rare charm in her 
playing. 

The final group was devoted to pairs 
of Chopin preludes and pieces by Rosen- 
thal and Liszt. In this group a com- 
parison of the tonal resources of single 
and double keyboard pianos was made, 
portions of the same composition being 
played on a single keyboard piano by 
Margaret Tilly, an artist-pupil of Miss 
Christie, followed by Miss Christie on 
the new piano. The richer quality of 
the piano which Emanuel Moor has in- 
vented was evident to all who listened. 


Henri Temianka, Violinist 


Henri Temianka, violinist, gave a re- 
cital in Town Hall on Oct. 30, exhibit- 
ing an advance on his playing of last 
year. This was revealed particularly 
in Ravel’s difficult “Tzigane,” a work 
abounding in all manner of technical 
pyrotechnics. In the Andante of Mo- 
zart’s Concerto in D Major Mr. Temi- 
anka disclosed a warmth of expression 
which was eminently appropriate. 
Schumann’s A Minor Sonata and three 
melodies by Prokofieff were well pre- 
sented. The concert closed with a bril- 
liant performance of Wieniawski’s Po- 
lonaise in A Major. Yvonne Krinsky 
was at the piano. B. 


José Iturbi, Pianist 


Returning for a second American 
tour, José Iturbi, pianist, gave his first 
recital of the season in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 31. A huge au- 
dience, which included several hun- 
dred persons on the stage as well as 
standees, greeted the genial young ar- 
tist with an ovation on his appearance 
and rapturously applauded his exquisite 
art throughout the evening. 

Haydn’s Sonata in E Minor, the open- 
ing number, served ideally, to display 
the pianist’s pearly runs and feathery 
pianissimi, after which César Franck’s 
Prelude, Fugue and Variations, in 
Harold Bauer’s edition, were given with 
emotional warmth and brilliance. Bal- 
akireff’s Oriental fantasy “Islamey,” 
delivered with a wealth of color, closed 
the first part of the program. Brahms’s 
Ballade in D Major and Rhapsody in G 
Minor, Albeniz’s “El Abaicin” and “Na- 
varra,” and Infante’s “El Vito,” a 
Spanish theme and variations, dedicated 
to Mr. Iturbi, and played here for the 
first time, comprised the final numbers. 
There were many encores, among them 
“T’Tle Joyeuse” by Debussy, two Chopin 
Waltzes, Liszt’s “Liebestraum” in A 
Flat Major and Albeniz’s “Triana.” 


Ae 


Paderewski Plays 


The eagerly awaited return of Ignace 
Jan Paderewski to the New York con- 
cert stage materialized on Saturday af- 
ternoon, Nov. 1, in Carnegie Hall, when 
a vast audience paid the great Polish 
artist a moving tribute by rising en 
masse and unchaining a tempest of ap- 
plause when he made his first appear- 
ance and remaining standing and ap- 
plauding for several minutes while he 
bowed in acknowledgment. 

Let it be said at once that in none 
of his previous recitals here of recent 
years has this great High Priest of 
Music had himself so completely in hand 
from the outset of his program as on 
this occasion, many foreign notes that 
slipped into crashing chords notwith- 
standing. And, as if to stifle once and 
for all any misgivings regarding his 
physical condition, he had chosen a pro- 
gram of formidable length and equally 
formidable demands, a program that in 
itself lasted almost two and a half 
hours. And to this he added a half- 
hour after-program. 

It was again noticeable, as when he 
was last here, that he now seems less 
absorbed in the more poetic phases of 
his art than in former days, but that 
the process of intellectualization has 
not impaired his power to distil the 
quintessence of poetic beauty was amply 
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proved by his superlative performance 
of Schubert’s Moment Musical in A 
Flat Major, given as his final encore 
and representing the pinnacle of crea- 
tive playing for the afternoon. 

The opening Handel-Brahms Varia- 
tions and Fugue were played in a fit- 
tingly objective manner and were fol- 
lowed by a beautifully proportioned and 
intimately communicative reading of 
the Beethoven D Minor Sonata, op. 31, 
No. 2. Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, on 
the other hand, was marked until the 
Finale was reached by a certain angu- 
larity of rhythm and emotional repres- 
sion. Of the smaller Chopin numbers 
the E Flat Nocturne was played with 
ingratiating sentiment and two Ma- 
zurkas were given inimitably, while the 
“Wintry Wind” Etude, in A Minor was 
taken at a markedly deliberate tempo. 
Of the four Debussy Preludes “Veils” 
stood out as an exquisitely wrought 
study in iridescent tone. The others 
were “The Delphic Dancers,” “The 
Wind in the Plain” and “Minstrels.” 

There followed Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 
lude in C Sharp Minor, to which a 
faster tempo than customary on the 
first page lent an individual effect, the 
same composer’s Prelude in G Sharp 
Minor, a_ transcription by Ernest 
Schelling of the Prelude to “Tristan 
and Isolde” and, finally the Paganini- 
Liszt “Campanella,” begun with un- 
usual deliberation but reaching an im- 
posingly brilliant culmination. Then 
for the crowd massed literally at his 
feet the master-pianist added two of the 
Brahms Hungarian Dances, the Wag- 
ner-Liszt “Spinning-Song,” the Strauss- 
Tausig “Man lebt nur einmal” and the 
Schubert gem. Only when the atten- 
dants removed the piano did the reluc- 
tant audience turn away. 


John Dunn, Violinist 


John Dunn, billed as “Britain’s great- 
est violinist,” gave a recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 1. His pro- 
gram included the Bach Chaconne, Bee- 
thoven’s Romance in F Major, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Concerto in D Major, as well 
as shorter numbers by Saint-Siens, 
Schubert-Wilhelmj, Elgar, Sarasate, 
the violinist’s own Berceuse and his 


transcription of a Nocturne by Tchai- 
kovsky. 


Kreutzberg and Georgi 


Harold Kreutzberg and Yvonne 
Georgi, dancers, made their first ap- 
pearance of the season in the New 
Yorker Theatre on the afternodn of 
Nov. 2, with Klaus Billig at the piano. 

Devotees of this type of entertain- 
ment must have taken great delight in 

(Continued on page 48) 
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| Passed Away 


Maximillian Winston 


Maximillian Winston, a New York 
business man, member of “The Bohe- 
mians” for many years, died at his 
home on Oct. 25. He is survived by 
his wife, the former Florence Lilien- 
thal, daughter of the late A. W. Lilien- 
thal, prominent New York theorist and 
composer; a son and daughter; mother; 
two brothers and a sister. 














Henry Gaines Hawn 


SouTH ORANGE, N. J., Nov. 5. — 
Henry Gaines Hawn, founder of the 
Hawn School of Speech Arts, died here 
at his home on Nov. 2. Mr. Hawn was 
a member of the Pleiades Club and was 
well known in the musical world as an 
authority on diction in singing as well 
as speech. He was sixty-seven years 
old. 





Charles Feleky 


Charles Feleky, once conductor of the 
orchestra for “Ben Hur,” and more re- 
cently associated with Martin Beck and 
manager of the Martin Beck Theatre 
in New York, died at his home on Oct. 
4 after a long illness. He was sixty- 
seven. 





Will S. Rising 


Will S. Rising, formerly a prominent 
actor and light opera singer and mo- 
tion picture director, died suddenly in 
New York on Oct. 5 at the age of sev- 
enty. He was one time leading man 
with the late Lotta Crabtree. 





Dr. Louis Fitzgerald Benson 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.— The Rev. 
Dr. Louis Fitzgerald Benson, authority 
on hymnology and for many years on 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
died here at his home on Oct. 10, at the 
age of seventy-six. 
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CORNISH SCHOOL OPENS 
WINTER RECITAL SERIES 





New Members of Faculty Present In- 
teresting Programs in School Theatre 


SEATTLE, Nov. 5.—The faculty of the 
Cornish School this season includes 
several interesting newcomers, in addi- 
tion to Cornelia Niles and Lore Deja, 
dancers, and John H. McDowell, teacher 
of phonetics and diction, whose engage- 
ments were previously announced. Lil- 
lian Deskin will teach gymnastics and 
stage dancing. Dorothy Ortmans will 
arrive shortly from London to teach 
Dalcroze Eurythmics. Welland Lathrop 
will head the art department, teaching 
modern applied design. He comes from 
the Schaeffer School of Art in San 
Francisco, and was formerly associated 
with Norman Edwards at the Eastman 
Theatre, Rochester. 


The Three Arts Series was opened 
with a dance recital by Cornelia Niles 
in the Cornish Theatre on Oct. 10. She 
presented a colorful program of Span- 
ish and Oriental dances. John Hopper, 
pianist, assisted and gave several solos. 


In a subsequent program of the se- 
ries, Lore Deja will give the first recital 
of modern German dance forms to be 
presented on the Coast. 

Miss Cornish was hostess at a recep- 
tion in honor of Miss Niles, Mr. Mc- 
Dowell and Mr. Lathrop on Oct. 5, and 
at another in honor of Miss Deja on 
Oct. 19. 


The Cornish Trio, composed of Peter 
Meremblum, violin, Kolia Levienne, 
’cello, and Berthe Poncy, piano, gave a 
half hour of German music over KOMO 
on Oct, 21, dedicating it to Miss Deja, 
who gave a short talk on the dance in 
Germany. The Trio gave the second 
event in the Three Arts Series on Oct. 
24, 





ANNOUNCE NATIONAL BAND 





List of Required Works Issued by Com- 
mittee of Supervisors’ National 
Conference 


Plans for the State and National 
School Band and Orchestra contests to 
be held this season have recently been 
issued by the organization, which is now 
in its seventh season, under the aus- 
pices of the committee of instrumental 
affairs of the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference. 

The 1931 year book of the band and 
orchestra contests will shortly be pub- 
lished. An advance list of the required 
numbers for the contests has recently 
been made public. The required works 
in the national orchestra contest are: 
Class A, the first movement of the César 
Franck Symphony; Class B, Schubert’s 
ballet music from “Rosamunde”; Class 


AND ORCHESTRA CONTESTS 


C, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
dia.” 

The required works for the national 
band contests are: Class A, “Entry of 
the Gods into Valhalla” from “Rhein- 
gold” by Wagner; Class B, “Knight Er- 
rant” Overture by O’Neill; Class C, 
the Prelude to “Faust” by Gounod. In 
addition to these works, an additional 
number must be chosen from selective 
lists provided by the organization. Fur- 
ther details may be secured by address- 
ing C, M. Tremaine, secretary, 45 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York. 


“Song of In- 





Anna Hamlin Sings Again in Arco 
Hour over Radio 
Anna Hamlin, soprano, was re-en- 


gaged for the fourth time to sing over 
the radio on the Arco hour on Oct. 30. 
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the performance as there was enthu- 
siastic applause throughout the pro- 
gram. There were dance “interpreta- 
tions” to music by Lulli, Wilckens, Al- 
lende, Reger, Mozart and Ravel, though 
this number, the “Pavane pour une In- 
fante Defunte,” was ascribed to Reger. 
This was the first half and on the 
second was more of Wilckens and Reger 
with Satie and Brahms as added attrac- 
tions. J. 


Bernard Kugel, Violinist 


A great deal of temperament and a 
serious approach to the literature of 
his instrument marked Bernard Kugel’s 
violin recital in the Guild Theatre on 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 2. In addition 
to solid fare, represented by the Bee- 
thoven Sonata in G Major, the Chaus- 
son “Poéme” and Wieniawski’s “Souve- 
nir de Moscou,” there were many 
lighter pieces, musically played. F. 


Nina Koshetz’s Soprano 


Nina Koshetz’s warm, colorful voice 
served her well in the first of four 
Russian historical concerts in the Town 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, Nov. 2. In four 
songs each by Glinka and A. Dargo- 
mijsky, Russian “pioneers,” the soprano 
was accompanied by Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch; for the ensuing groups by Bo- 
rodin, Balakireff, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Cui, Boris Kogan was at the piano. 
The second of the series, embracing 
songs by Moussorgsky and Tschaikov- 
sky, was announced for the following 
Sunday. 


Irma Duncan Dancers 


After presenting her Russian school 
here several times, Irma Duncan 
brought her new American group to 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 2. These girls are so immature 
and unformed that criticism is out of 
place; there are, however, indications 
that the same old spontaneous methods, 
taking technique into little account, are 
to prevail. The music was, as usual, 
“classical,” played as piano accompani- 
ment by Michael Sheyne. 


Mary Becker, Violinist 


Mary Becker, violinist, with Caroline 
Gray at the piano, was heard in recital 
at the Barbizon on the afternoon of 
Nov. 2. 

Miss Becker delighted an interested 
audience by her playing of the Bruch 
G Minor Concerto, which she followed 
by the Wilhelmj arrangement of the 
Schubert “Ave Maria,” a “Cossack” by 
Kroll, a Poem by Fibich and the Wie- 
niawski A Major Polonaise. H. 


Sidney Sukoenig, Pianist 


Sidney Sukoenig, a young New York 
pianist who has just returned from a 
series of successful appearances in sev- 
eral European cities, made his Amer- 
ican recital debut in Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 2, coming through 
the ordeal with flying colors. The great 
auditorium was filled to capacity with 
an audience that demonstrated lavishly 
its delight in the youth’s artistry. 

Mr. Sukoenig chose a taxing but well- 
contrasted list of works of his initial 
program, beginning with a diversified 
group of Preludes and Fugues—Pro- 
kofieff’s transcription of Buxtehude’s 
in D Minor, Bach’s in G Major, from 
Book 1 of the “Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” Mendelssohn’s in E Minor, 
Ravel’s movement in that form from 
“Le Tombeau de Couperin,” and César 
Franck’s Prelude, Fugue and Varia- 
tions, in Harold Bauer’s arrangement. 

Brilliant technique, effective phras- 
ing, well-controlled rhythm and a fine 
singing tone were at all times present 
in the artist’s performance. A superb 
reading of Liszt’s Sonata in B Minor 
was iulowed by shorter works by Hun- 


demith, Poulenc, Rachmaninoff, Chopin 
and Mr. Sukoenig’s own Theme and 
Variations, dedicated to James Friskin, 
of the Institute of Musical Art, one of 
his teachers. E. 


Muriel Kerr, Pianist 


Muriel Kerr, pianist, who was heard 
here with orchestra in a Schubert Me- 
morial concert last season, returned to 
give a recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 3. Again the young 
artist made an excellent impression by 
her well-poised and skillful projection 
of a varied program. . 

Opening with a Sonata by Scarlatti, 
Miss Kerr demonstrated possession of a 
wide range of dynamics and fleet finger 
technique, qualities which were appar- 
ent also in her plev'ng of a Caprice by 
the same composer and an Arietta by 
Léo. A Toccata by Rheinberger was 
played with sweeping power and son- 
ority. Other numbers given were the 
Schumann “Etudes Symphoniques” and 
a Sonatine, Pavane and Toccata by Ra- 
vel, an engaging modern style contri- 
bution. The audience was large and 
appreciative. M. 


George Copeland, Pianist 


George Copeland won something of 
an ovation at his recital in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 4, from an 
unusually large audience. 

Mr. Copeland’s program began with 
a Sarabande and Gigue of Corelli, after 
which came pieces by Grazioli, Ravel 
and Bach. A group of Debussy was 
splendidly done, as might have been ex- 
pected. Pieces marked “first time” 
were by De Falla, Pittaluga, Turina, 
Momnou and Nin. with I ecuona’s Ma- 
laguefia as a closing number. 

The qualities of distinction which 
have hitherto marked Mr. Copeland’s 
playing were again present and 
throughout the recital he held the in- 
terest of his auditors who acclaimed 
him at the close of each of the groups. 
The new Spanish pieces were interest- 
ing to hear but not invariably easy to 
grasp. Their performance was, one 
may take it, absolutely authentic. The 
Debussy group was lovely beyond ex- 
pressing. J. 





OPEN MICHIGAN SERIES 





State Institute Presents Noted Faculty 
Members 


East LANSING, MIcH., Nov. 5.—A 
capacity audience greeted artist mem- 
bers of the faculty of Michigan State 
Institute of Music and Allied Arts 
who on Oct. 22 presented the opening 
number of the concert course sponsored 
by the Institute and Michigan State 
College, in the People’s Church. 

The artists heard were Louis Gra- 
veure, Lewis Richards, harpsichordist; 
Alexander Schuster, ’cellist, and a 
woodwind ensemble from the Detroit 
Symphony, Zinovy Kogan conducting. 
Each artist is a member of the faculty 
at the East Lansing school. 

Succeeding concerts in the course 
will be given by Claire Dux, soprano; 
the Mexican Tipica Orchestra, Juan 
Torreblanca conducting; John Niles 
and Marian Kerby, exponents of 
American Negro folk music, and Ossip 
Grabilowitsch, pianist. 





Willem Durieux and Marion Carley 
Heard in Concerts 


Recent activities of Willem. Durieux, 
’cellist, and Marion Carley, pianist, in- 
cluded a joint recital at the Barrington 
School, Great Barrington, Mass., in 
which their work was received with 
enthusiasm. Future appearances in- 
clude a recital with Knight MacGregor, 
baritone, at the Canadian Club, on 
Nov. 9, and a concert at Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, on Nov. 12. 
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Salvatore Avitabile, New York Vocal 
Teacher and Opera Coach, Is Again 
Busily Engaged at His Studio in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The Camera 
Has Caught Him in a Moment of Re- 
laxation at Delaware Water Gap, Where 
He Spent a Lengthy Vacation with His 
Family 





Myra Mortimer Returns for Study with 
Yeatman Griffith 


Myra Mortimer, contralto, arrived on 
the Europa, on Oct. 22, from Berlin. 
Miss Mortimer left for the Pacific 
Coast and will return to New York in 
a few weeks for intensive study with 
Yeatman Griffith, before sailing for Eu- 
rope the latter part of December for a 
concert tour beginning in January in 
Holland. Miss Mortimer will be ac- 
companied on her recital tour by Con- 
raad v. Bos. 


Pupil of Gustave Becker Heard with 
Trio in Newark 


Anna Sasso, pianist, a member of the 
Iubal Trio was heard in a concert on 
Oct. 22 at the Central C. & M. T. High 
School Auditorium in Newark. The 
other members of the trio are Samuel 
Applebaum, violin, and William Berce, 
’cello. Isabel Griesenbeck, soprano, 
was the assisting artist. The trio by 
Beethoven, Op. 70, No. 1, and Arensky 
Trio, Op. 32, were presented. Miss 
Sasso is an artist pupil of Gustave 
Becker. 





Pupil of Theresa M. Nelson Wins 
Success in Europe 


Guy Marriner, pianist, gave a suc- 
cessful series of recitals in The Hague, 
Cologne, Berlin, Vienna and London 
recently. His appearance in The 
Hague brought him an engagement in 
Amsterdam. Mr. Marriner is a pupil 
of Theresa M. Nelson, with whom he 
studied for seven years. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE STUDIOS 
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Estelle Liebling’s Pupils Engaged 
in a Variety of Activities 


A number of Estelle Liebling’s artist 
pupils have been heard in recent en- 
gagements. 

Malvena Passmore, coloratura so- 
prano, sang Rosina in the “Barber of 
Seville” with the Educational Opera 
Company at East Orange, N. J., on 
Oct. 23. 

Georgia Standing, contralto, was 
soloist at the Hotel Astor on Oct. 27 
in a benefit concert. 

Antoinette La Farge, soprano, ap- 
peared at the Paramount Theatre in 
Boston for one week beginning Oct. 31. 

Wilma Miller, Helen Sada, Merriam 
Fields and Louise Scheerer were sclo- 
ists at the Roxy Theatre during the 
week of Oct. 16. 

Frances Sebel, soprano, sang over 
WMCA on Nov. 2 with the “Echoes of 
Music” hour. 

Dorothy Githens, soprano, has been 
engaged by the German Grand Opera 
Company for the season beginning in 
January. 

Gertrude Wieder, contralto, has been 
engaged by the Friends of Music for 
the current season. 

Marye Berne, Lois Hood and Dorothy 
Mae have been engaged by the Messrs. 
Shubert for their new play, “The Last 
Enemy.” 

Mary Craig, soprano, has been en- 
gaged as soloist at the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas in New York. 

Lillian Greenfield, Sue Read, Frances 
Shagan, Lucille Banner, Lydia Luck 
and Dorothy Mae were engaged to sing 
over WPCH every Saturday during the 
months of October and November on 
the Jewish Federation Hour. 





Kiesewetter-McLellan Studios Are 
Reopened 


Walter Kiesewetter and his wife, 
Eleanor McLellan, returned recently 
on the Hamburg from a trip to Europe 
and have reopened their New York 
studios to resume teaching and coach- 
ing for opera. 

They brought back some moving pic- 
tures of the funeral of Siegfried Wag- 
ner at Bayreuth. Mr. Kiesewetter was 
one of the few Americans to receive an 
invitation to the ceremony. 

In London they were invited to stay 
and coach Mary Newcomb, Peggy 
Wood, Dorothy Dixon and Jeffrey 
Withers. Peggy Wood has taken Lon- 
don by storm, according to Mme. Mc- 
Lellan. 





Odierno Singers Give Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” 


The Odierno Singers, a double quar- 
tet of vocalists, sang Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” in Holy Trinity Church, Brook- 
lyn, on Nov. 1. The organization con- 
sists of Ceceile Arnold and Thelma 
Hume, sopranos; Beatrice McCue and 
Rita Sebastian, contraltos; Everett Lobb 
and Giuseppe Reschiglian, tenors, and 
Ludovico and Raphael Odierno, basses. 
It was organized for the purpose of 
giving guest performances of oratorios 
and cantatas in churches. The organ- 
ist on this occasion was Joseph San 
Filipo. 





Pupils of Etta Hamilton Morris Win 
Scholarships 


Three scholarships have been re- 
ceived this Fall by students of Etta 
Hamilton Morris, president of the New 
York Federation of Music Clubs. John 
Barr and Kenneth Kerr, voice students 
of Mrs. Morris, have recently received 
Juilliard Graduate Fellowships. G. Ray- 
mond Breit, baritone soloist at St. 
Ann’s Episcopal Church, was awarded 
a scholarship by the Little Theatre 
Opera Company. Mr. Barr is tenor so- 
loist of the South Congregational 
Church, and Mr. Kerr is soloist at the 


Marcy Avenue Church in 
Brooklyn. 

As conductor of the Philomela, a wo- 
men’s choral club of Brooklyn, Mrs. 
Morris has announced a class preceding 
the Monday evening rehearsals for the 
purpose of training fifteen young wo- 
men members for the chorus, tuition to 
be without charge. The members will 
be chosen at auditions. Pupils already 
studying with private teachers will not 
be accepted. Application should be 
made in writing to Mrs. Morris at 169 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. 


Baptist 





Alberini Pupils Busy on the Radio 


A number of artist pupils of Ales- 
sandro Alberini have been heard in re- 
cent concert engagements. Nicholas 
Vasilieff, tenor, who sings with the 
Russian Cathedral Quartet, was heard 
recently at the American Legion con- 
cert in Englewood, N. J., and was heard 
in concert in Kearney, N. J. On Oct. 
30 and 31, the Russian Cathedral Quar- 
tet gave concerts for the Teachers’ As- 
sociation in Rochester. Mr. Vasilieff 
appeared as soloist. On Nov. 7 he sang 
for the Criterion Club. Later he will 
sing for the Women’s Club at Mt. Ver- 
non and at the Academy of Musical 
Art in Brooklyn. Mr. Vasilieff on Oct. 
26 was heard over station WJZ in the 
“Operatic Hour,” in works of Verdi and 
Donizetti. 

Ilene Day, coloratura soprano, gave a 
short program over WMCA on Oct. 31. 

Eleanor Smith, the well-known avia- 
trix, who is studying with Mr. Alber- 
ini, inaugurated the Daggett- Ramsdell 
Hour with her “Air Scoops.” Molly 
O’Daugherty, prima donna of Will Oak- 
land’s Terrace, was heard over WMCA 
on Oct. 29 and WPCH on Oct. 25. 
Frank Luther has been heard recently 
as soloist with the Lucky Strike Or- 
chestra and in the “Happy Wonder 
Bakers” hour. 


Mary Hopple on Many Radio Programs 


Mary Hopple, contralto, a young ar- 
tist pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, is 
heard regularly over station WJZ on 
Thursday evenings at ten o’clock in the 
Victor Herbert Hour, Friday evenings 


over the same station, at ten o’clock, 
with the Armstrong Quakers, and on 
Sunday evenings, in the Enna Jettick 
Hour; also at 8:30 on Sunday eve- 


nings in the Chase and Sanborn Hour 
over station WEAF. Miss Hopple was 
heard over station WGY of Schenec- 
tady recently. 
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La Forge-Berimen Radio Musicales 
Recommence 


The La Forge-Berimen Studios be- 
gan another series of musicales over 
station WEAF on Thursday, Oct. 30. 
Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, opened the 
program by playing Frank La Forge’s 
beautiful “Romance.” This composition 
will be the signature for the La Forge- 
Berimen musicales, throughout the 
season. Kathryn Newman, coloratura 
soprano, pupil of Mr. La Forge, sang 
two groups with fluent technique and 
lovely tone quality. Charles King pro- 
vided artistic accompaniments. Edna 
North, pianist, played the Rhapsody in 
G Minor by Brahms, revealing a good 
tone and sound technical equipment. 
These concerts will be given each 
Thursday afternoon at _ three-thirty, 
and the artists participating will all be 
pupils of Mr. La Forge and Mr. Beri- 
men. 

Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, has 
been engaged to sing at a concert at 
the Washington Missionary College, 
Washington, D. C., on Nov. 15. His 
teacher, Mr. La Forge, will be at the 
piano. 

Miss Newman assisted Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan, at con- 
a in Detroit, Chicago and New 
York. 





Berimen Opens Lecture Series 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist and 
teacher, gave the first of a series of 
lectures on piano technique and inter- 
pretation at the La Forge-Berimen 
Studios on Wednesday evening, Nov. 5, 
when he discussed the old keyboard in- 
struments, the progressive development 
of the piano up to the present time, and 
the preliminary principles in old and 
modern technique. 

Mr. Bertimen will give a _ lecture 
every Wednesday evening for six 
weeks, with illustrations at the piano 
by him and some of his pupils. 
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American Music Library in Paris a Dream Materialized ° 
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New York Music Librarian 
Tells of Labors That Bore 
Fruit in New Depart- 
ment for the Furthering of 
American Music in Europe 
—Dedicatory Concert 
Opens Music Unit 


MERICAN MUSIC is going to be 

known in Paris. Perhaps through- 
out France. Perhaps throughout Eu- 
rope. Dorothy Lawton is really an am- 
bassadress from America to France in 
this respect. For years she has had 
a dream, as she helped the Music Li- 
brary on Fifty-eighth Street grow up 
into the fine unit it is, and as she vis- 


ited the American Library in Paris 
during the Summer. To _ introduce 
American music into that library in 
Paris! Why not? 


For a long time there has been one 
reason after another why not. A di- 
rector would display some interest, and 
then another director would come along 
and think little of the idea. The Amer- 
ican Library was doing very well. 
Founded during the War as a memo- 
rial to Alan Seeger, American poet, it 
continued to thrive in post-war years, 
strongly intrenched in its building at 
No. 10 Rue de l’Elysée. But music 
could not find a foothold. Until this 
year the stars were not in their right 
places. 

A Propitious Start 


Miss Lawton sailed in July, with the 
definite plans in her pocket. She re- 
turned a few weeks ago with those 
plans consummated. The Music Li- 
brary in the American Library in Paris 
is a reality. The first collection of 
American music outside of America 
has been established. With more than 
1,600 American works already on its 
shelves, the American colony in Paris 
vitally interested, and the society and 
musicians of Paris hardly less so, a 
library director who is sympathetic 
and helpful, and competent direction 
of the music unit itself, prospects are 
more than hopeful; they are splendid. 

Robert L. Davis is the present act- 
ing director of the Library as a whole, 
and gave Miss Lawton invaluable sup- 
port and encouragement in the new 
project. He is an American who went 
to France during the War in charge 
of the American hospitals and who has 
never returned to America. His hobby 
is dairy farming, and he is a man of 
broad culture and sincere artistic sym- 
pathy. 

Two months of furious cataloguing 
and assembling of the material pre- 
ceded the actual opening of the depart- 
ment on Sept. 23. Two rooms, former- 
ly occupied by the now defunct school 
for librarians, are devoted to music, 
one to American works, the other to 
music in general. Mahogany panelling 
decorates one of these, and an Erard 
piano occupies a prominent place, its 
keyboard open at all times so that 
music may be tried “on the spot.” These 
rooms were crowded beyond expecta- 
tion on the opening day. The little 
lecture and concert auditorium, in 
which the inaugural concert was held, 
has places for seventy-five. All the 
seats were filled, a standing list of 
more than 200 was noted, and more 
than fifty people had to be turned away 
because of lack of space. Mrs. Walter 
Edge, American Ambassadress, and 


other members of the American Em- 











Above: Dorothy 
Lawton at Her 
Desk in the Music 
Section of the 


American Library 
in Paris. Right: 
The Entrance to 


the Library 


notables, 
among them critics, were in the audi- 
ence. 


bassy and French musical 


Success for the First Concert 


This concert, which served to intro- 
duce the new library and American mu- 
sic as well, was the first of a series 
to be carried on through the year. 
Mme. Astruc and Marc Blitzstein 
played two pieces of Aaron Copland 
for violin and piano: “Nocturne” and 
“Ukelele Serenade”; there were some 
Griffes songs by Elizabeth Sunderlin; 
Israel Citkowitz, a pupil of Copland 
and now of Nadia Boulanger, played 
Carl Buchman’s Sonatine for piano; and 
a Frederick Jacobi Quartet was played 
by Bernard Sinsheimer and Ivan To- 
mayer, violinists; Mlle. Maybaum, vio- 
list, and M. Goldstein, ’cellist. 

Miss Lawton, as generalissimo par 
excellence, made a little speech, in 
which she expressed the belief that 
American musical life was very little 
understood in Europe, and that it was 
the library’s object to present a com- 
prehensive view of America’s musical 
history. 

“As Charles S. Skilton says,” she 
declared, “ ‘there are three stages in a 
country’s musical development. First, 
the imitative; second, the “folk” pe- 
riod; third, the real originality.’ It 
seems true,” Miss Lawton continued, 
“that we have reached the third stage. 


To Expedite Our Musical Influence 


“And,” as she explained later, “this 
development would become known grad- 
ually, filtering through the years into 
other countries, but slowly. It is our 
purpose to help along the recognition 
which will eventually come from Eu- 
rope for American music.” 

Later on the Music Library’s con- 





certs will embrace music of other na- 
tionalities as well as American, for 
to be entirely concentrated on Ameri- 
can music would be to defeat the pur- 
pose which the library has set for itself, 
Miss Lawton believes. Inclusion of 
French music on the programs and in 
the general section of the library would 
have the effect of further cementing the 
friendship which has already begun as 
a result of the library’s establishment. 

The second of the six concerts 
planned was to have been on Nov. 4, 
with a program including Rubin Gold- 
mark’s Piano Quartet and vocal and 
piano music performed by Yves Tinayre 
and Beveridge Webster. A concert to 
be held tentatively in May will be de- 
voted to music from South and Cen- 
tral America and Cuba, with Edgar 
Varése in charge. It is planned to 
honor some distinguished French mu- 
sician at each event, with the person- 
nage in question a guest. 


Many Composers Represented 


In gathering the material for the 
library, Miss Lawton found many pub- 
lishers very helpful, one of them con- 
tributing as many as 600 works as a 
complimentary gesture. While addi- 
tions will be made from time to time, 
the list now is most comprehensive. 
Beginning with the so-called “folk” 
material, there are representative works 
of Hopkinson, Foster and others of 
those periods, Indian music, spirituals, 
cowboy and lumberjack songs, the Ap- 
palachian Mountain folk-songs eol- 
lected by Howard Brockway. 

A full selection of the works of Ed- 
ward MacDowell is there; also music 
of men from New England—Chadwick, 
Hill, Gilbert and others. Works of 
Converse, Skilton, Howard Hanson, A. 
Walter Kramer, Aaron Copland, Roger 
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Sessions, Hadley, Douglas Moore and 
many, many others are on the shelves. 
That Loeffler, Bloch and Griffes are 
prominently represented goes without 
saying. Miss Lawton is particularly 
proud of having secured compositions 
from all the American Prix de Rome 
winners, and draws on modern music 
specialists, such as the Cos. Cob Press 
and the Society of Publishers of Ameri- 
can Music, for the newer output. Jazz 
is represented by such ingenious com- 
posers as Zez Confrey, Gershwin and 
Dett. Orchestra scores are plentiful, 
and it is hoped that the Paris orches- 
tras will soon take advantage of this 
opportunity. Chamber music has its 
representation as well. There is a fine 
selection of books on musical subjects 
by American authors, among them the 
famous “Life of Beethoven,” which was 
written in German by Thayer and 
translated by Krehbiel. One of the 
finest features of the library is its plan 
to lend music for circulation as well as 
being a source of reference. Students 
are allowed free cards; others pay a 
small subscription fee. The support in 
this subscription matter has been whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic from the be- 
ginning, Miss Lawton states. The li- 
brary is opened daily except Sundays 
from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

When Miss Lawton sailed for home, 
with the consciousness of a hard task 
well done, it was to leave Mile. Herren- 
schmidt in charge for the remainder of 
the season. Mlle. Herrenschmidt is a 
pupil of Philipp and speaks four lan- 
guages, an accomplishment which is in- 
valuable in her position. But Miss 
Lawton has promised to go back; sum- 
mer will find her on the Rue d’Elysée 
once more, marking the strides which 
her newest enthusiasm will have made 
during the year. In the meantime she 
will have much to occupy her mind on 
these shores; the Fifty-eighth Street 
music branch is doubling its size, hav- 
ing outgrown its quarters too strenu- 
ously. All of which means another of 
Miss Lawton’s dreams come to material- 
ization. F. Q. E. 


PIETRO YON TO TOUR 








New York Organist to Give Recitals in 
Canadian and American Cities 


With his appearance in recital in 
Montreal on Nov. 17, Pietro Yon, organ- 
ist and musical director of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and honorary organist of the 
Vatican, opens a concert tour which 
will span the continent. 

Following the Montreal concert, Mr. 
Yon will appear at Edmonton, Seattle, 
Spokane and Portland, and then pro- 
ceed to San Francisco, where he will 
play three concerts. With a concert at 
San Diego on Dec. 10 the tour will end 
and Mr. Yon will return to New York 
in time for St. Patrick’s services Sun- 
day, Dec. 14. 

Plans for the preparation of special 
Christmas music are already under way. 
Notable among the coming celebrations 
will be the Requiem Mass for Simon 
Bolivar, hero of the Republic of Colom- 
bia, an event of great importance 
throughout the Latin-American coun- 
tries. 

Prior to his departure for the concert 
tour, Mr. Yon was to participate in the 
dedication ceremonies for two new or- 
gans: at the Church of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel at Ridgewood, N. J., on 
Nov. 9, and at New York University’s 
Hall of Fame on Nov. 14. 





